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FOREWORD 


S1TJ16N Bolivar’s life was an absorbing romance; to 
tell his story is necessarily to shorten a great drama 
which was actually lived He hkened himself once 
to Don Quixote, but he was in reality more like the 
Cid or like the Grand Capitdn, Gonzales de Cordoba, 
the legendary and almost legendary heroes of Spain, 
and yet of all the generals of America’s roihantic 
period he was'the most modern He used his sense 
of the dramatic for the highest of social purposes 
He was the southern embodiment of om sacred 
American conception the light of men to be free 
He gave lus mind and his soul to liberating his 
country He was a hfe-long correspondent of 
Lafayette, honoured by the Waslnngton family, 
and 111 the midst of chaos he followed the precepts 
of another Amaican, Thomas Jefferson 
The background of his exploits was no less vivid 
than the man himself His marches were accom- 
plished and his battles were fought in tropical 
America, a terrain made brilliant by the gaudy 
colours of macaws and parrots and decoiated with 
trailing orcluds and mahagony trees, or else he was 
above the clouds on some glacial slope of the Andes 
sparkling with eternal snow, where condors spread 
wings which measure nine feet from tip to tip The 
cities he liberated were old in the culture of Holy 
Spain and beautiful in the medieval manner of the 
mothei country He loved to dance the fandango 
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With ladies whose tortoise-shell combs were a foot 
lugh under their mantillas and who chcltcd castanets 
while they held a rose in their teeth, yet next day, 
sabre unsheathed, spurring his horse to the head of 
a battalion, he would lead a charge for the cause of 
liberty 

Even to-day Bolivar’s travels, not to mention his 
marches, astound us His routes when retraced by 
wcU-eqmpped saenufic expeditions are considered by 
them to be exploits of vast difficulty His marches 
were probably the greatest in the military history of 
either hemisphere, and yet once when he tvas ill as a 
young man a doctor told him, “ My son, you may 
recover, but most certainly you will never ndc a 
horse agam ” 
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DESCENDANT 
OF CONQUISTADORES 


LncE A HALF-MOON Sailing on Its forward point, the 
carrack emerged from the white mist of equatorial 
noon Her sails were Tynan purple, azuie, and 
green-yellow; on them crosses were embroidered, 
and the heroic figure of the Virgin Mary. The flag 
of Holy Spam embroidered with crowns, castles, 
lilies, and hons fluttered from the maintop and at 
the foretop another, showing a green cross upon a 
white ground This was the peisonal flag of the 
Admiral of the Oceans 

Below on the high and narrow deck of the stem- 
castle the Admiral, Christopher Columbus, was tak- 
ing his noon observation The swelling waves were 
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all been Spanish except perhaps one great great> 
grandmother who may possibly have been Indian, 
but of this no one can be sure No child in Venezu 
da was better bom Few were richer This was the 
second son and youngest child of Don Juan Vincente 
Bolhar > Ponte 

There were, besides, two sisters One was fair and 
blue-eyed like the older boy Juan Vincente These 
two had sunny natures thej were almost plaad 
But the httle hoy and his sister Marla Antonn were 
full of fire, quick tempered Sim6n had clear green 
ish skin with hair of the darkest red and c)cs like 
black diamonds with, a candle lighted behind them 
The htdc boy was thm and vcr> nervous, all c>cs 
and energy 

He was impcnmcnt, stubborn, bnlliant— when 
his interest was aroused— and \cry affectionate llis 
face was lighted at times by i sudden radiant smdc 
The Spanish race, whose histor} is much stamed by 
cruelty, i5 espcaally tender with its children Sini6n 
\vas spoiled, his sisters adored him, and hi* elder 
brother gave in to him His father died when he was 
only three and when his mother was twcnij s<r\cn 
Quite naturally she adored her baby son 

There were fascinating toys for this little boy to 
play wnth and cxating things for him to do lie 
Ij\cd at first in the big dark house m Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela The aty, mcdic\al looking 
except m one important particular, is ^ct in a circle 
of ^ast green mountains These look like 5 iagc*sct 
mounnms because although liicy arc niigbrt and 
rugged they appear as if co\crcd with 'oft blue- 
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"^green velvet The Spamsh houses ai'e of one story 
rvitli gi'eat iron-barred windows and ornate door- 
ways They are painted faintly in chalky shades of 
violet, pink, oi ange, sea-gi een , or blue; all the roofs 
aie reddish tiles Duplicates of these houses ma)'^ be 
seen m manj'- medieval tovnis in the south of Spam 
to-day, but the city of Caiacas is and always was 
different from these towns: the streets aie laid out 
in a geometric pattmi, as in New Yoik The houses 
are of the Old World, but the streets are of the New. 

In one of the laigest of these houses on the Plaza 
San Jacinto, Simon Bolivar was born and in it he 
spent the early years of his childhood It was full of 
heavy, medieval Spamsh furniture and porn aits of 
Ins ancestors with then sinning cuirasses, lace collars, 
and long swords In every corner there were dim 
antique nnnors and pictures of the Saints. But the 
patio, except m the rainy season, was bright with 
sun Here Sinldn played with painted toy soldiers 
imported from Spam He set them m careful battle 
array, one force opposing the other. He ordered 
them to march When they remained m place he 
pounded them with a stone 

“Don’t destroy your toys. You are a httle powder 
horn,” said his Uncle Carlos 

“If I am a powder horn, look out ! I may explode,” 
replied Sim6n 

" “You are an impertinent child, Simoncito,” said 
his uncle, rather sadly, for upon him had fallen the 
burden of the guardianship of this child. 

Vincente, Simon’s brother, had a mask made like 
a bull. He would charge Simon, who would play 
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hjs cape so that it opened Irkc a fan and would nsc 
on the tips of his toes as the bull’s charge missed him 
by a hair And then with his httle sword — it was a 
real weapon — he would dehver the final thrust 
Sometimes he tore "Vincente’s silk shirt 
But Sunday ‘was the great day On that day he 
accompamed his mother to High Mass He used to 
stand in the patio dressed in his best clothes, 'with 
his hair brushed, pomaded, and shghtly curled, v'ait- 
ing for her to come dowm the %ndc stone stairs 
When she appeared she stopped for just a moment 
before she caught him up and kissed him She stood 
smihng under her high comb and the mantilla of 
the very finest black lacc which draped it In her 
cars gleamed blue diamonds, the size of coffee bancs 
Her hair ^vas carefully curled with qiunccjuicc, made 
into formal black nnglets, and the mantilla u as held 
in place with white camellias Around her neck n ere 
strings of pearls and a great jewelled cross shone on 
her breast At her tiny waist a gold watch rcccntlj 
sent from Pans ticked so tliat you could hear it c%cn 
m church Her hands were held stiffl), she could 
not bend her fingers for the number of nngs uhich 
she uorc Her little satin shoes like ballet slippers 
liad crossed laces erver her wlutc silk stockings She 
was dressed cntirclj in black 
Bom Marla Concepabn Palacio ) Sojo, she came 
of a famil) both nch and honourable Some fifteen 
savrints and retainers accompanied Simdn’s mother 
to the church Wiicn she walked, her bell sliaprti 
skirt fluttered after her and a scrarint walketl jint 
behind canning a great black lacc sluwl One also 
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walked beside hei’ covering her head with a paiasol, 
wlule two otheis near by carried her fan and lai'ge 
prayer book. Her jewelled losary in its ivory box 
was canied by a favourite Indian maid Fai thei back 
was a small Negro boy, Sambo, dressed in brocade 
and a turban. He carried the Senora’s pet monkey. 
Tliis httle ape, whose hair was neatly parted in the 
nuddle, was not really supposed to go to chuich. 
But the Sehora’s confessor, the personal curate of 
the Casa BoHvai', said that it did no harm for beasts 
to receive an occasional blessing, and the matter was 
. supposed to be secret from the priests who celebrated 
the Mass When the monkey came near the ornate 
church he was covered with lus own little cape Yet 
dming the Mass he would chatter and scold, making 
Sim6n and lus sisters giggle Matea, the young 
Indian slave girl, and Hipohta, the giant blade nurse 
who loved him, went in the procession as Simdn’s 
personal letamers. 

Dona Concepaon had a speaal place resei ved for 
heiself, her children, and her attendants m church 
One day she was rudely jostled aside while a common- 
looking man with only a few attendants took her 
place During Mass, Sim6n shed secret tears of rage 
“It would not have been this way if my father had 
lived,” he said to himself. And then he resolved to 
defend the digmty of his mother. He alone would 
challenge the Spamard As soon as they were again 
m the bhnding noon out of the dark, incense-filled 
church, he said to his mother, “I await the Spamard. 
He shall not displace you ” 

But his mother oidered the giant Hipdhta to pick 

B 
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him up and, kicking and screaming in disgraceful 
fashion, he was earned home Afterwards he ^\‘as so 
ashamed of the inadcnt that he could never speak of 
it to his mother, but he soon learned the reason of 
the Spamard’s behaviour Ah Spaniards thought of 
South Amencans as infenors The si\ jcar-old 
Creole hated them In him sarred the pnde of a 
new race 

Sim6n hardly remembered his father, but he kTicr\\ 
that It uas because of his death that his mother 
looked white and sad She became \cr} thin and 
frail It was thought that the pure air at the BoI{\*ar 
haaenda,San Mateo, uould benefit her Slm6nlo^cd 
San Mateo above all places on earth But its air and 
sun did not work the aire which \\ as cxpcctctl One 
day, before the boj was nine )cars old,hc$a^\ a nun 
approaching him As she came nearer he sa^\ that 
she as his mother She had put atNTi) forc\ cr those 
romantic Spanish dresses A\hich became her so ucJl 
The nun kissed him \cry tenderly she held him 
almost too tight And then, mounting her white 
mule she rode a^vaj at a bnsk trot She "was lost to 
his \ icw in a cloud of dust rorc\ cr 

Four orphans were now left in the care of thar 
maternal uncle, Don Carlos Palaao Vincente was 
old enough to become the Sefior of San Mateo, the 
great plantation lift) miles from Caracas which was 
planted chicfl) in sugarcane and whcrcncarl} fifteen 
hundred 5la\cs were cmpIo}ctl The girls, who were 
fourteen and sixteen, were considered, according to 
the Spanish custom to be quite old enough to lie 
mamed Sinionaio onij, therefore, was left to per- 
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plex Don Carlos This child was frankly a problem. 
Everyone who came near him spoiled him out- 
rageously Don Carlos did the best he could He 
employed the eimnent judge Miguel Jos6 Sanz as 
tutor Sanz took the severe way, hoping by stem 
disapline to make up for lost time He critiased 
almost everytlung his young pupil did He forbade 
many things And then he overstepped the bounds 
Venezuelans of that day were the greatest riders 
on earth Even those Irishmen, veterans of 
Napoleon’s wars, who were the best riders of that 
day in all Europe admitted that they had met their 
superiors when at a later date they crossed the sea to 
fight with the greatest soldier of them all, Bolivar. 
It was not healthy, therefore, to critiase the horse- 
manship of a South American grandee, not even that 
of a nine-year-old one 

“I fear, Senoiito,” said Sanz, “that you will never 
make a caballero ” (It is no acadent that this word 
means both gentleman and horseman in Spamsh ) 
“How do you expect me to learn to ride,” asked 
the boy, “when all you allow me to ride is this 
mangy burro?” 

Soon afterwards the jurist Sanz resigned his posi- 
tion and made a report on his pupil Not the best 
report in the world His pupil was, he said, “In- 
supportable, restless, imperative, audaaous, wnlful, 
heedless to all counsel, mtoleiable before his own 
family and before strangers ” 

Simon Bolivar had enjoyed from the moment of 
his birth a personal income of twenty thousand pesos 
A peso at that time was approximately equal to five 
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shillings, but in comparing those times with our own 
we see that money was almost ten times as valuable 
then as now After the death of both his parents 
Sim6n and his brother and sisters inhcnted a \'ast 
property, for their mother had been almost as nch 
as their father They found themselves possessing 
interests in almost all Venezuelan cntcrpnscs. The) 
owned valuable mimng property near the coast, 
cattle farms on the llanos, houses m La Guaira, and 
two fine town houses in Caracas besides the mansion 
on the Plaza San Jaanto where they lived. And then 
there was San Mateo This vast plantation had a big 
watcr-dnven sugar mill and rum distiller), besides 
lemon and orange ordiards and numerous otlicr 
crops It ^txs, in fact, the central town of a great 
farming distnct and the Bolh*ars ruled there like 
feudal dukes They ruled ucll and kindly It is the 
unncrsal testimony of unprejudiced obsmers iliat 
most South Amen cans at this time werejust to their 
sla\cs and servants Bollv'ar was to free all his slaNcs 
— at a omc, by the vti), vhen Amcnca’a great 
Southern patriots and democrats sull o^^’ncd their 
labour 

A traveller from the United States who saw San 
Mateo a fev, ) cars later said that it was like a “fand 
ful Clunesc picture of a North Amcncan pastoral 
scene." Tlic air wTis clear and bright, colours glowed 
with more than natural bnihance changing ordin 
ar) green to a shimmcnng emerald hue shot with 
hluc. The foothills of the Andes made an azure 
background, wJulc vind morning glories and 
man cls-of Peru made spots of purest colour in the 
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foreground. There wci'c fragrant hedges of hme 
trees covered with fruit and blossoms, and the orange 
orchards perfumed the soft and sunny air. 

Vincente, the youthful loid of this paradise, loved 
to have lus younger 'brother come to visit liim and 
Simonato, on the finest hoises in lus brother’s stable, 
cantered over a domain whose limits he could seldom 
reach. No one as long as he hved was ever again to 
dare to say that he was not a gran caballero 

He had become aware of the castes in the society 
in which he lived First came the Captain General, 
who was sent by the King of Spam to rule Venezuela, 
and members of the Real Audiencia, the counsel of 
the Captain General, who must be addressed as 
“Excellency” even by members of the Bolivar 
fanuly. Then came lus own class, the descendants 
"of the Spamsh Conquistadores, called Mantuanas, 
or Creoles Having inhabited and civihsed the land 
in which they lived for nearly tliree hundred years, 
they felt themselves to be a true native aristocracy 
They were proud of their blue blood and also of 
their purely South Ameiican heritage They called 
themselves Americanos, just as George Waslungton 
called himself an American. 

Next below this class came the professionals* 
judges, members of the bar, officers from second 
heutenant up, professors, etc Then the merchants, 
capitahsts, and bankers, all of whom were white 
Belonging to no class, and pervading them all, were 
the clergy, who were both powerful and rich. Below 
all these castes were the men of colour — all colours 
in Venezuela. Even the Creoles themselves were 
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divided into Sangre Azules (blue bloods) and Mcn 
dadas (nuxed bloods) There were the pardos, mixed 
white and Indian, the mulattoes, mixed wlutc and 
black, and the zambos, Indian and black 

Due to the fact, which turned out to be a fortunate 
arcumstance, that there was little or no gold in 
Venezuda, Spamsh rule there had been more stupid 
than cruel Yet the naoxes had submitted to nearly 
intolerable conditions They ere forced to sdl their 
produce at about 300 per cent less than its European 
value and, on the other hand, to pay 300 per cent 
more for the arodcs imported from Spam We can 
now place the proper value upon the fine European 
harp in the dratving room of the house m the Plaza 
San Jaanto at Caracas and on the pianoforte \vhich 
^vas earned by six men from the port of La Guaira 
over the mountains The only pith tlirough these 
great defiles had been made by mules There i\crc 
no wheds in Venezuda 

Everything as taxed unmerafully and trade i\*as 
abolutdj forbidden with anj countr) saic Spain 
An} icssd found in Venezuelan waters without a 
RopI Spanish permit was to be treated as an cnem) 
All these laws and rcstnctions were enforced Tlic 
hated Philippine Companj had absolute power, the 
power of life and death oxer the South Amencans 
Death xvas the penalty for evading these Spamsh 
trade laws The Philippine Companj had its own 
icssds on the Spanish Miin, a coast guard, whicJi 
witched for smugglers It had secret agents ctciy 
wlicrc All roMiI rcprcscntatiics sent from Spam 
had on/) one aid in \ icw , to gee nc/i at f/ic expense 
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of the South Amciicaus and to ^ ctii e with theii loot 
to Spain 

Education was foi bidden Books w'^eic dan gei oils 
contraband The city of Meiida, Venezuela, dicw 
up a lespectful petition and sent it to the King of 
Spam lequesting pei mission to establish a univei- 
sity In It the cleig}'’ w’cie to teach the students the 
piinciplcs of the time leligion 

The King lephcd to this petition, “ We do not con- 
sider education advisable in Amciica ” 

A native of New Gianada — now Colombia — 
bought a punting pi css in Philadelphia and had it 
sent at his owm expense to lus native city Not only 
wxas It broken up, but the public-spnitcd citizen was 
sent to Cadiz in chains to lot in one of the aucllcst 
prisons in Spam 

Some Spaniards dai cd to say tliat South Americans 
w^ere a kmd of animal In spite of all these tiungs 
a genuine culture existed Mozai t wxas plaj'^ed m the 
diawing-rooms, the beautiful Spanish dances, the 
fandango and the bolei'o, w'^ere performed to tradi- 
tional melodies picked out on guitais, the women 
were gay and magnificently dressed and the men 
wei e gallant and no less gaudy than the ladies Many 
customs of old Spam, the Spain of Feidinand and 
Isabella, had been preseiwed liei'e at the foot of the 
Andes when they had almost disappeared m the 
motha' country Columbus discovered America in 
the same year that Boabdil, the Moor, issued forth 
from the Vermilion Towner of the Alhambra to sur- 
render to Ferdinand and Isabella The settlers who 
came to the Spanish Mam were medieval Spaniards 
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By undergroxmd ways much European and Nortli 
American culture and many ideas had permeated 
South Amencan soacty TTie minuets of Mozart 
t\erc not the only touches of refinement t\luch cn 
hvened the scene 

But music entered where books could not Sur- 
rounded by many luxuries and countless domestics 
and slaves, )oung Sim6n had almost no books Ills 
first romantic cravings were supplied by the black 
Hip61ita, whom he used to call Mother 

Ilipdhta tvas the colour of ebony Pcrliaps it t\’as 
because of her that Bolivar all his life felt a s}m- 
pathy towards the dark people who form so large a 
percentage of the population of Venezuela lie nc% cr 
forgot Hipdhta Years afterwards when he liad 
reached the zemth of his career, when m Peru he 
had refused a crown, a letter came from Caracas 
announang that Ihpdlita was li\ing in potert} 
The great man provided a pnnccl> stipend for his 
l)clo\ed nurse, though at tliat time, as always with 
lum, high honour did not go hand in hand with 
lugh paj Sim6n Bolivar became a popular idol, 
he came near to being worshipped b} a continent, 
}ct he was never nch Thus the stipend which he 
sent to lij'pdiita no doubt ncarl} cmpticxl his own 
purse 

But mihtar} glory and the heat} cares of state 
were in the far-<hstant future Now a little bo) 
Iistcnctl to strange fair) talcs Ihpdiiia sown mother 
had heard these talcs in the jungles of Afnn She 
told him strange African stories of a sleek black leo- 
pard — not unlike the jaguars which roainal at tliai 
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day upon the llanos, those great plains of Venezuela 
— ^who changed lumself into a black-haired prince 
and married a beautiful princess. The princess was 
frightened, howevei', because the bridegroom always 
roamed alone at mghts. Then one teiTible night 
the princess knew that her husband was a leopaidl 
She \\'’as saved from the terrors of her position by a 
giant tortoise who befriended her and allowed her * 
to ride away upon Ins back * 

When Simon was older he was told other tales 
wluch were more horrible — more horrible because 
they were true. 

In Peru an una owned prince,,a hneal descendant 
of the anaent Incas, whom Pizarro had robbed of 
their empire, revolted against the barbarities of the 
Spamards He raised an army of forty thousand 
Indians and marched at the head of it to fiee Ins 
brothers and to avenge his ancestors But be was 
captured and imprisoned He was condemned to 
death, but not to ordinary execution. He was 
dragged to the place of his torment by wild horses. 
There he saw his wife and children killed before Ins 
eyes. His tongue was pulled out and finally he was 
bound to four horses which were diiven m different 
directions. His remains were bmned at a stake, his 
house was burned to the ground, and his descendants 
were branded pariahs for all time 

“Why did they let them do it?” asked Sim6n 
“What could they do?” replied Hipdlita. “The 
Spaniards were all about. The South Americans 
who watched were helpless.” 

* This IS a genuine ancient Afncan legend 
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The boy cned in Ins sleep and Matca, the young 
Indian slave girl, said to Hip6hta, “You should not 
tell the young master such terrible stones He has 
nightmares ” 

“Why not? Since they are true, someone is sure 
to tell them ” Hip6hta spoke justlj, for even in a 
continent mthout books these things were common 
knowledge 

The romantic and mihtary history of Spain and 
New Spam was somehow taught to Sim6n by a suc- 
cession of tutors all of whom v ere men of real learn 
mg and worth Don Carlos Palaao performed a 
great semcc for his -ward m choosing men of such 
distinction they could not liave been easy to find 
Padre Andujar t\*as one of the men whom the 
saendst Humboldt praised for his learning Andres 
Bello t\’as one of the foremost poets of Soutli 
America, he vas, besides, dc^otc^l to out-of-door 
sports 

In the anaent and worn \olumcs uhicli ^\c^c all 
that could be obtained m Venezuela the bo^ read, as 
all }oung Spaniards c\cr Imc and c\cr uill, of 
Rodngo Diaz dc Bn*ar, the immortal Qd He could 
rcCTtc Juan Ruiz and Lope dc Vega HI Burlador dc 
Smlla (Don Juan) v'asnot forbidden Morcscnousl) 
he read T/ie History of the Conquest of Neic Spam h} 
del Castillo, lus quick mind conirasictl tins work 
\Mth the humane htstor} of the West Indies l»\ 
Bartolomc dc las Casas, the monk wlio ^\'as the 
fnend of the Indians 

lie learned to wntc Spanish poctr) himself and lo 
turn sonorous phrases lIca\asso apt at conqKiMnon 
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that Andres Bello expected liim to gi'ow up to be a 
man of letters. He was not unprepared, thei'efore, 
for the enlightened modern, or, as some called lum, 
the dangerous radical, who was really to form Ins 
mind. It seemed sometlnng of a nniacle that Don 
Carlos Palaao should ha^ve chosen such a man to 
become the tutor of Ins ward. In tliis Don Carlos 
thought and acted boldly The new tutoi was Sim6n 
Rodriguez 

Rodriguez had many serious ideas winch weie in 
advance of his time. He had dedicated his life to 
the cause of human liberty He was nevei' without 
a volume of Rousseau, whose works he knew almost 
by heart. He was a wanderer and had visited many 
countries; he spoke and read many languages The 
great social reforms of the French Revolution, as 
well as Its great failures, he had obseived as an eye- 
witness Tom Paine was one of his favom'ite 
authois He had only admiration for the great 
North American patriots, Jefferson, Samuel Adams, 
and Washington 

The tutor and the pupil became fast friends at 
once. They foimd that they had congemal tastes 
and by common consent they galloped away to San 
Mateo. Rodriguez hked it there, as everyone did, 
but he began to talk of the wild pampas of Venezuela 
those hmitless llanos inhabited by a race of centaurs. 
He told tales of wild riding and rodeos winch made 
the black eyes of his pupil blaze 
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“I WANT TO CO to the llanos,” announced Sim6n 
in lus impcnous wa^ They were sitting in the 
shadow of the great stone sugar mill at San Mateo 
which ^vas round like a lighthouse Rodriguez 
lookctl like a wald shepherd from the hills, with his 
shaggj, unkempt beard his old leather coat, and 
Ins staff The staff w*as a s)Tnbol to him, it meant 
lus pilgnmagc, lus quest earned for^s'ard in the 
four quarters of the globe, lus search for human 
liberty Sim6n took his knee and shook it to wake 
him from his rcicnc *1 want to go to the llanosi 
I want to go now I” 

Rodnguez looked at him as if he liad just re- 
membered tliat he w'as there and tint he was suj>- 
posed to he the tutor of this bnght-e)c<l imp 
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“You ^vould not last a tiny in the llanos How 
would you face the wild bulls of the pampas? You 
aie small, even small for youi age ” 

“The lighter the iider the faster the lace,” said 
Simon at once 

“ Thcicarc ten iblc beasts and tciriblc flying things 
and even 11101 c teniblc acepmg things in the llanos 
You would be afiaid and go galloping home ” 

“You lie,” said Simon. 

His tutor fetched him a sniait ciack with his staff 
over the buttocks 

“Apologise,” he ordeied. 

Simon v as lubbing the injured pai ts “I’m sorry 
to have been rude,” he said “ But it is untiue that I 
would be afraid I will not unsay that; it is untrue ” 
But he moved out of the reach of the stout staff 

“The great llanos aie not the place for pampered 
Senoritos who have never seen a bull except on their 
own estates 01 in the Plaza Major m the city of 
Caracas, or who have seen no fights but cocldights. 
How would you withstand the charge of a thousand 
animals, both cattle and the wild animals of the 
jungle, when they are herded m one great ring in 
the three-day rodeos of the llanos?” 

“I should set my spear and hold my seat.” 

Rodiiguez did not bother to glance at the twelve- 
year-old 

“The jungle is so thick and gieen and full of steam 
that a man may not see two feet in front of Inm, 
and if he gets lost he will be eaten, but he may be 
eaten in many ways. There are” — he lowered his 
voice — “there aie vast black bats whose wingspread 
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IS as Wide as a grown man can reach» and at night 
they settle on thar prey softly and fan him with 
their black wings while they suck away all his blood.” 

Simdn’s dark eyes were fixed and his bps moved^ 
makmg again, but silently, the words Rodnguez 
spoke. 

the rfos are alligators with rapaaous ja^N's, 
Great boa constrictors as thick as j'our waist twanc 
in the palm trees even as you have seen them in 
pictures of Adam and Eve In the jungle pumas 
roam, and jaguars Deadly snakes lurk in grass 
higher than a man s head The wild peccary with 
lus viaous rusks hides behind the great trees Z\ cry 
where monkeys chatter and gaudy parrots screech ” 
“Are there not boy's there too, c>cn as there arc 
here?” asked Sim6n 
Rodnguez bared lus teeth to smile. 

“But what tough bopl When they arc but a year 
old they arc gii cn a sharp knife a foot long on w hich 
to finish cutting their teeth, and they will commit 
murder if this is taken from them ” 

“I would like to see those babies " said Simon 
Though at night he dreamed of the terrors of ilic 
llanos Simdn did not gnt up the idea of going ilicrc 
He started to work upon his brother, Vincente — 
Vmcente who could deny him nothing In tlic end 
lus wish was granted But Vincente insistcil tliattlicy 
were to go with a proper escort lie, loo knew some- 
thing of the llanos It was arranged that a party I>c 
sent to meet Simon and his tutor from one of the 
BoH\'ar bates or cattle farms, which were loriictl on 
these \'ast plains 
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One moiniiig about four o’clock, just when the 
tropical stars weie brightest, Simon was awakened 
by the tinlvlmg of stumps 

He waved good-bj^'e to Vincente as he made his 
hoise dance 

“^We are off for the land of the wild bull and the 
crocodile,” he said, wavmg his hat in the air 

Foi two days Rodriguez and Simon and their httle 
company rode through sugar-cane fields, then the 
country began to change One mormng as they were 
sipping coffee at a little imi, Rodinguez remarked 
that this was perhaps the last time they should see a 
house built of anytlung more substantial than palm 
trees At noon they were joined by the llaneros, 
those strange men of whom Simon for all his brave 
words was more than half afraid They were indeed 
a race apart 

The fiist sign of a caravan in the desert is a cloud 
of dust, so it IS also on the great plains of Venezuela 
Out of this emerged bits of vivid red and blue, and 
the sound of the galloping of many hoofs thudded 
louder in their ears The company was advancmg 
with lances held high, gay pennons streamed from 
them Their small horses, with their curving necks, 
were like the Arab horses from which they descended. 
As if a shot had been fired they halted, horses rearing 
high , it seemed as if they must fall over one another 
so sudden was the stop A chieftain rode out in front 
and made a wide gesture with his arm, a sbrt of 
salute to the young Bolivar who owned three great 
ranches on the llanos These men were, m a sense, 
his own retainers 
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The chief wore a bnght plain handkerchief, pirate 
fashion, on his head. His ears were decorated by 
glittering hoops of gold, and below his great bare 
chest he wore breeches tightly buckled below the 
knee. Buckskin leggings protected his legs against 
the thorns of the jungle. These were fastened with 
silver studs. His feet were bare and ivith one great 
toe he held his carved wooden snmip IJaneros, 
Simdn soon learned, walk with a peculiar gait, some- 
thing hke a sailor’s, as this constant gnppmg of the 
stirrup twists the leg They look dotvn upon a man 
who walks quite straight. That night in their first 
camp Sirndn examined the equipment of these 
centaurs at his leisure. 

The chief showed him his beautiful linen poncho, 
heavily embroidered, for whicli he said he had jiaid 
sixty pesos Then he examined his eobija, or woollen 
poncho, bnght red inside, dyed wath the cochineal, 
and blue outside, dyed with indigo It was c.xplamcd 
that these colours protected a man from both iicat 
and cold, the red was exposed when it was very hot 
and the blue, which attracted heat, w hen it vras cohL 
The poncho, rolled up under the cantlc of the saddle, 

IS a house in itself to the llancro He spreads it oicr 
his hammock at mght, it sheds rain dunng the 
wet season and protects him, keeps bis weapons 
dry, and esen helps to keep ium cool m the burning 
cquatonal sun 

Around the high saddle were slung a senes of 
liolsas, or saddlebags, w Inch contained so many neetl- 
ful things tliat a man might Ii\c for weeks and 
months on liis horse, his w capons and Ins food always 
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at hand. Besides the long lance which they carried, 
as a medieval knight might cany Ins lance in a tour- 
nament, every man was armed with a long knife, 
fifteen inches or over, and a swoid of the crusader 
pattern. The indispensable lasso of rawhide was 
draped from the saddle. 

Sim6n looked closely at the stirrups. They were 
extra long, of caiwed wood, and below them hung 
triangular pieces of metal, which make a sort of 
supplementary spur. These seemed unnecessary as 
each man was eqmpped with a single spur, the largest 
Simon had ever seen. This was tied to the bare foot 
with thongs of rawhide 

Another man showed him Ins fine hammock, 
which was carried in a roll on the horse’s back along 
with the poncho This hammock was very gay with 
fringe and stripes He said he had paid thirty pesos 
for It. 

Simon and Rodriguez spent a whole day bargain- 
ing for equipment, at the end of it they looked hke 
centaurs themselves 

Simon said to himself, “No one shall suspect that 
I was not born to this hfe. I may break my neck, 
but I shall ride with the best of them!” 

He had given his horse to one of the servants who 
was riding back to far-off San Mateo He was now 
mounted on a small, fast, and vicious animal, a wild 
horse of the llanos During the first days he was 
glad of the soft covei of llama wool which softened 
his saddle. It was the only luxury a true llaneio 
permitted himself 

They had entered the jungle. The air was steamy 
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■With vapour and seemed itself to be coloured green 
Vegetation filled every space, first grass so rank 
that It looked more blue than green, and giant tveeds 
and brambles out of -which grew the unformnatc 
smaller trees -which could not reach the hght Thick 
among these were the gigantic trunks of the vast 
trees which reached high up mto the skj, their 
trunks made a broken nave of disordered columns 
AU these were thickly draped with nnes and creepers, 
some of them thicker than ship’s cables, and so 
covered with hea-vv smelhng orchids and other great 
unhealthy looking blooms that the scry structure 
of the tree trunks was hidden from nct\ Simdn 
thought of the man) beasts which Rodnguez had 
said were hidden m the jungle. Anjlhing might be 
lurking not more than three feet awa\ They them 
selves moved forw-ard only because the llancros who 
accompanied them cut a way wath machetes — long, 
sharp st\ ords — before their horses 

Of all the llancro troop onl) two zambos remained 
wath them, the others had ndden awaj to carr) 
word of a great impcnchng rodeo to the halos w Inch 
were located withm fifty miles. Once a } car a round 
up of the wild cattle was neccssai), to brand them 
and to pick pnmc steers for market 
Sim6n remembered Rodnguez’ dcscnptiou of one 
of tlicsc and he shit cred. 

“ It wall be fun ” he told lumself 
But there was not timenow to think about it The 
chatter of monkoj-s was incessant — monkej-s seen and 
monkc)*s unseen The first sort crept down trees and 
pointed rudcl) at the men, sating things to enrli 
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Other •\vliicli seemed intended to poke fun at them. 
The monlcey thus addressed often coveied his mouth 
with his hand, while his eyes twinlded, as if he did 
not want to laugh m the faces of the hoi semen. 
The vivid colours of paiiots flashed against the deep 
green, and their aies and shiieks mingled with the 
voices of the monlveys 

From a tree fai' oveihead a giant sloth swung and 
yaivned Simon caught a little kmkajou to keep for 
a pet. The little fellow did not seem afiaid of lum; 
m fact, the wildness of this primeval jungle was so 
httle distuibed that the hfe within it had not yet 
learned to fear men. All hving things seemed, like 
the monkeys, to be astomshed only Buds and 
pairots ahghted on the horses’ backs The kinlcajou 
rode with Sim6n for nearly half a day, but then when 
he was not looking it bit tlirough the thong which 
tied it to lus saddle and he saw its bushy tail vamsh 
into the green 

At mght the men made camp, very carefully beat- 
ing the ground for snakes Hammocks were hung 
between tiees, and ponchos over the hammocks as a 
protection agamst the m 5 T:iads of insects and vampire 
bats One man stayed awake all mght to watch that 
none of these attacked the horses Simdn’s horse 
watched for snakes more carefully than he did Once 
they saw a peccary blunder awa)'^ through the thicket 
On the third day it was good to see the dense forest 
thinnmg perceptibly, and then to emerge on to the 
vast pampas of the Apure River 

Here sharp grass grew as high as their heads when 
mounted. It was hke ordinary grass but enlarged as 
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if by magic. The blades -were so sharp that they cut 
the horses Presently the country became more open 
and they saw stupendous mountains in the distance. 
As they came nearer, these looked more and more 
like Tinned castles. Under the mountains tvcrc caves 
— caves ivhich the llaneros said had no end A stone 
dropped mto a chasm could never be heard to touch 
bottom 

“ That IS the monche palm," said Rodnguez, point 
mg to the trees ahead. “It is one of the most useful 
trees in Venezuela, lou can cat the fruit, make mne 
of the sap The jmee of the fnut is a good drink, and 
bread may be made of the pith Its leases make 
thatch for roofs, of the fibre of the trunks fish nets, 
hammocks, and rope are manufactured. And in the 
end the hard wood makes durable building material ” 
He also pomted out the hgnum nta: tree, M hose 
wood IS the hardest m the world. 

The men had begun to spur their tired horses, for 
they were coming to the ranch bouse. This was 
nothing more than a big hut roofed with palm 
thatch, With a corral in front fenced with palm 
trunks Inside, the fumimrc consisted of liammock 
hooks and antlers of deer and horns of bulls to serve 
as bureaus and closets For supper thej liad meat, 
maize cakes, and milk Rodnguez had a dnnk part 
guarapo and part aguardiente called — with reason 
— “carbine.” Simdn swung lumsclf to sleep in Ins 
liammock 

The first thing which caught Simdn’s eje whni he 
woke m the morning was a baby about a jear old 
plajing with a long sliarp kmfc, the talcs of Kmlii 
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gucz were tnic then. He caught liold of liis tutor’s 
hammock to swing him awake, and when lie opened 
Ins eyes Sim6n pointed to the little boy. 

‘“One thinks only how to piotcct one’s child . . . 
one should teach him to piotcct himself ... to 
stand the blows of fate, to support both wealth and 
poverty, to support h‘fc ... in the bitter cold of Ice- 
land, or on the buining rock of Malta . .’” 

“Always Rousseau,” said Simon, shaking Ins tutor 
“ You would quote him, even if we were shipwrecked ” 
“In that ease he would be my consolation, as he 
has been in many past eases and may well be again.” 
“I want the day to begin. Get up!” said Simon 
“You get up!” said Rodiigucz, prepaiing to doze 
Simon investigated the life of the young llanero 
A baby when it was born was hung from the palm- 
leaf roof in a bullock’s lude. He got very little atten- 
tion. When he was two he was practising in the 
corral with Ins small lasso, trying liis skill on dogs 
and birds At four he was all cady mounted and taken 
out to ride herd. When he was eight it wus time 
that he became a man Accordingly he was mounted 
on the back of a wild young bull. Simon saw one 
little boy trying this. He faced the tail of the bull 
and held on to it, while lus small legs weie firmly 
twisted around the neck of his antagonist He was 
whirled round and. round It was expected of him 
to stick; moie than that, he must throw the bull! 
This he finally managed by twisting the tail, tlirow- 
ing the creature, and finally dragging the tail 
between the legs; the fallen bull gave no more 
trouble after this had been done 
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Boys a year or so older were put through a sterner 
test. They must break a mid colt. A good saddle 
was tightly girthed to the arumal and, armed with 
his chaparro-vine whip, the httle boy mouhted. lie 
must break his bucking and kicking animal, who 
frequently bolted. Both boy and colt were often 
gone a matter of days. In the end, if he had not 
broken the horse he was whipped by the lasso of his 
meraless instructor, but if he had tamed him he 
was a full fledged llanero 
Sim6n was twelve, the digmty of his jears per 
mittcd him to skip the wild-bull part of Hanero cdu 
cation, but he must, he knew, break a wild colt In 
order to tame him, the horse must first be caught 
from the herds which roamed wild in the plains, 

“ I do not want too small or too young an animal " 
Sim6n was speaking with digmty to old Sancho, 
whose skill m catclung wild horses was c'crjaihcrc 
extolled. As Simdn, equipped with a man-siac lasso 
set out with Sancho, the old man explained Ins 
method. 

“Often It takes tsvo, sometimes three dajs but 
in the end I catcli a fine horse and lus spirit is not 
broken These horses arc the swiftest Tlicj will 
help a man when he needs it most " 

Thct had not ndden half a da) before the) saw the 
first herd of wild horses. The) were galloping at 
top speed not aw a) from Sim6n and Sancho but 
towards them. 

“The) arc too innocent to know fear," cxplainnl 
Sancho 

As tlic) came nearer it was tn idem that this was a 
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troop oi males led by a big ci cam-coloured stallion. 
The pi etty a catiircs ai ched then necks and coquetted 
aiound the men, the stallion uith aleit eais stand- 
ing a little to one side and rvatching, leady to give 
the signal foi instant flight if his chaiges weie 
thicatcned Stallions, Stancho said, took pride in 
leading as large a niimbci of marcs as possible; 
thc)'^ would hght to steal maics from othci stallions 
Suddenly on some move of Simon’s the whole 
group threw up their heads and galloped away nith 
the indcsaibablc hccdom and piidc which is only 
to be seen m the flight of wild hoiscs 

Thicc days lata', by means of incAhaustible 
patience, Sancho had lassoed, without tin owing, a 
stiong young mare for Simon Sancho had to flic 
in the air to frighten away the stallion When they 
reached the ranch house Sim 6 n was iiding his still- 
unbroken mount All he could say for himself was 
that she had not been able to tlurow him. He rode 
the horse all day every day for a week. In the end 
she began to obey lum, and he was able to teach hei 
the anowlike charge essential to overtake wild cattle 

One morning they got up long before daylight, 
when the biilliant morning star called the “ Lucero ” 
shed as much light as the northern moon. This was 
the great day of the rodeo, and it was very necessaiy 
to rise early m order to catch the cattle while they 
were still sleeping. 

Several hundred horsemen, Simon and Rodriguez 
among them, lode to appointed places in the great 
nng, which was at least fifteen miles in arcum- 
fcrence Each man carried his lasso and his long 
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garrocha — a spear ten feet long made of the tough 
palm and pointed by a sharp iron head Below the 
head were a senes of rings calculated to temf} the 
animal by rattling in his ears. But the animals w ere 
already terrified enough As the men began to ndc 
closer to the rmddle of the ardc and the first rays 
of the sun hghted the turbulent scene, all sorts of 
wild creatures were seen fleeing in mad confusion 
The whole picture was almost obscured by a diaper 
pattern of bnght-colourcd butterflies. Oicrhcad so 
many birds had nsen — herons, cranes, and dueJsS — 
that they seemed to cloud the sun 

Deer, peccancs, wild dogs, and foxes were herded 
together with the stampeding cattle. The bulls 
tossed their great heads, some plunged wildl} awa> 
from the nders, others charged them fcroaousl} 
Eight thousand head of cattle were brought into 
the ever narrowmg nng The ^\lId animals cscapal 
beUveen the horses, but most of the cattle were 
caught by the expert goads of the nders, w ho seemed 
to be cvc^)'^vhc^c at once. The roanng of the hcnl 
and the ones of the Hancros, the dust whicli rov 
from the plains transformed the rodeo into a battle 
scene. 

Simdns j'oung horse served him well lie used 
his goad as dexterously as he could, earned away hy 
the general exatement And then one anl^Ia^ com 
manded the attention of all Tins was an cnonnoiM 
black bull He stood at bay, his proud head thrown 
back and up his eyes flashing fire, lushpMxmetlto 
airl m defiance lie pawed the ground funoudv, 
throwing great spra\*s of dust over himself ami tlicti 
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lashing it off 'wuh liis tail; all the time he emitted 
a soit of subdued loar, like distant but veiy heavy 
_ thundci . He charged Mith swift and teiiible diiect- 
ncss at the thickest knot of men over and over again. 

“If }oii piize the skin of )^oui horse, look to your 
spins, chico,” someone shouted to Simon 
The bull was singling him out. Had he, then, 
decided to deal with the owner of the hato fiist? 
Simon couched his spear; others had been unable 
to stop the animal; he had no hope of doing sd. He 
only hoped that he could keep his scat and make a 
creditable shoving before so many C3TS 

oaring loudci', the bull charged ; he hit and killed 
two hcifeis who bailed his path, and then he goicd 
anothei bull, he wheeled to make another and an 
unimpeded chaigc Suddenly one of the cowboys 
jumped from his horse. He was an old man with 
wlnte hair. Now Simon saw that it was Sancho 
The instinct of this old man had told him that this 
bull would not be killed by any man’s goad Dis- 
mounted, Sancho seemed sine to be killed Playing 
with the red side of his poncho as if it were a cape 
and he a toieadoi , he made a bullfight of the scene. 
In the end, vith ina edible skill he caught the bull’s 
tail and, making that quick Icnot knovn only to 
South Americans, tlirew the bull upon the ground 
and pulled his tail between lus legs Men were pre- 
paring to lull the animal when they saw that he was 
already dead He could not survive the death of his 
pride The boy who watched never forgot the black 
bull 

Rodriguez and Sim6n spent several more months 
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garrocha — a spear ten feet long made of the tough 
palm and pointed by a sharp iron head Below the 
head were a senes of rings calculated to temfy the 
animal by raiding m his cars But the animals ere 
already terrified enough As the men began to nde 
closer to the middle of the circle and the first ra)^ 
of the sun hghted the turbulent scene, all sorts of 
wild creatures were seen fleang in mad confusion 
The whole picture was almost obscured by a diaper 
pattern of bnght-coloured butterflies Orcrlicad so 
many birds had nsen — ^herons, cranes, and ducks — 
that they seemed to cloud the sun 

Deer, peccancs, wild dogs, and foxes were herded 
together with the stampeding cattle. Tlic bulls 
tossed their great heads, some plunged aua> 
from the nders, others charged them fcrooousl) 
Eight thousand head of cattle nerc brought into 
the ever na^^o^vlng nng The ^VlId ammals escaped 
between the horses, but most of the cattle were 
caught by the expert goads of the nders, who sccmctl 
to be everywhere at once. Tlic roanng of the herd 
and the cncs of the Uancros, the dust ^\IucIl rose 
from the plains transformed the rodeo into a tiaulc 
scene 

Simdns joung horse served him n\cII He uscil 
his goad os dcxtcrousl) as he could, earned aim} 1>) 
the general citeitement And then one anmial conx 
manded the attention of all Tins nns an enormous 
black bull He stood at baj, his proud head thrown 
back and up his ejes flashing fire, Ins lip seemed (o 
curl in defiance lie paned the ground funoti^U, 
tliromng great sprat’s of dust over himself ami then 
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lashing It off with Ins tail, all the time he eimtted 
a sort of subdued loar, hke distant but very heavy 
thunder. He charged with swift and teirible direct- 
ness at the thickest knot of men over and over again. 

“If you prize the skin of your horse, look to your 
spurs, cluco,” someone shoirted to Simon 

The bull was singling lum out. Had he, then, 
deaded to deal with the owner of the hato fiist? 
Simon couched his spear; otheis had been unable 
to stop the animal; he had no hope of doing sd lie 
only hoped that ke could keep his seat and male a 
creditable shovdng before so many eyes. 

Roarmg louder, the bull charged; he Int and killed 
two heifers who barred Ins path, and then he gored 
another bull, he wheeled to make another and an 
unimpeded charge Suddenly one of the cowboys 
jumped from his horse. He was an old man with 
wlute hair. Now Simon saw that it was Sancho 
The instinct of tins old man had told him that this 
bull would not be killed by any man’s goad Dis- 
mounted, Sancho seemed sure to be killed Playing 
with the red side of his poncho as if it were a cape 
and he a toreador, he made a bullfight of the scene, 
hi the end, with incicchble skill he caught the bull’s 
tail and, makmg that quick knot known only to 
South Americans, tlirew the bull upon the ground 
and puUed his tail between his legs Men were pre- 
parmg to kill the ammal when they saw that he was 
already dead He could not survive the death of his 
pride The boy who watched nevei forgot the black 
bull 

Rodi'iguez and Sim6n spent several more months 
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on the llanos Riding homewards, Smi6n crossed the 
nvulet of La Puerto. The boy had no premonition 
that he was crossing a place which t\ as to be an epic 
battlefield, that a general was hereto be disastrously 
defeated, and later to be glonously MCtonous, least 
of all that he was himself to be tliat general He 
only knew that he liad held his own among the 
Ilaneros and earned the name of “Iron Seat ” It was 
by this name that they were to call the young general 
a few years later 





Ill 

SPAIN 

Simon and Rodriguez were nearly ridden over by 
a party of Spanish soldiers They were returning 
to Caracas from the llanos and were chmbing down 
the green mountains which form a barrier around 
the aty. Rodriguez characteristically had refused 
to move to one side of the road 
“ Where do you suppose these fellows are gomg in 
such desperate haste?” asked Rodriguez, more to 
himself than as if expecting an answer. 

Just then a priest rode out of a side path on a white 
mule He explamed the soldiers There had been an 
uprising against the Spaniards in the Valley of Curi- 
magua, the leader was Jose Chirinos. He was now 
in chains in the prison at Caracas, as this uprising 
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Siin6n learned to speak almost jxrfcct French from 
this old soldier They had only one subject, the 
young general who they sincerely beheied teas lead- 
mg France to freedom and to victory 
Rodnguez had already told him of the main ct ents 
of the American Revolution 
“It was a victory coming out of a great defeat— 
a defeat which lasted almost set cn years Washing- 
ton lost New York and Boston, two of the three most 
important ciaes of the Nonli Amcncan continent, 
almost as soon as the United States had proclaimed 
her mdcpcndence,” he said. 

“He camped at the foot of a craggy mountain 
which nses sheer from the shores of a wide riser, 
called the Hudson , there he awaited his chance” He 
told the boj of Washington’s despair at Valley Foigc 
of his difhcultics with Congress, hosv his troops went 
unpaid and ragged in the bitter cold of a North 
American winter, and how the cause of American 
independence itself svould liasc probably hem lost 
but for General Washington s faith and perseverance 
a^nst almost insuperable odils 
Siradn at tliat time did not know the full story of 
Washington, but before many years had passed he 
was to know all tliat any man then lising could 
know He w*a5 a lifelong hero to the South American 
When George Waslungton sstepton many years laicr 
sent him a miniature painted bs Stuart of the lint 
President of the United States, he wore it ever aficr 
wards around Ills neck 

Lafayette WTOtc a letter which acconipanicil this 
gift m which he said *Of all men Iniiig and cicii 
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of all men in histoiy, Bolivar is the one to whom 
Washington would have pieferied to send this gift ” 
But the bo}^ who was gi owing up at the foot of 
the .Andes had no picmomtion of these tlungs. 
Wasliington was a heio to lum as he is a hero to us 
to-da}^ But to this bo}^ he was more than that, he 
was the inspiration of his hfe 
Two ycais went b}''. Simon noticed that his tutor 
spent moie and moie time away fiom San Mateo 
When they went to h^'c in Caracas he was hardly 
ever in the house. Simon was left to lead or to iidc 
alone The boy heard the rumouis which were on 
everyone’s lips Three famous intellectuals of Spain 
had conspii ed against the a own They had been sent 
over the ocean to the wateiside prison at La Guana 
But Rodriguez never mentioned these things to Inm 
Yet he was neva tired of talking of the rights of man 
Wh)'’ did not the case of these men intei est lus tutor ^ 
One day when Simon was riding alone he came 
upon a gathering of men in a wood at the back of 
the city One came up to him and told him that they 
■unshed to be alone, and asked him not to mention to 
anyone that he had chanced upon their gathering 
Simon was almost sure that he had seen Rodriguez 
among them But he did not mention his suspicions 
He felt hurt They had always been so open with 
each other; he felt now that Rodriguez was di awing 
away from him 

For three days Rodriguez had been gone! 

Then Judge Sanz came to the house, he hardly 
saw Simon as he asked, “Where is your uncle, Don 
Carlos?” 
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His uncle ■was playing chess -with a pncst in the 
great room -which opened into the patio 
“ Listen,” began Judge Sanz, addressing Don Carlos 
■without salutauon “It is about Rodriguez. Two 
men -whom you may or you may not know, Gual 
and Espafla, have conspired to free the three pohtical 
prisoners from Spam That is not all, they bate 
planned a complete revolution They hate even a 
flag That is not all They hate been discos cred 
Thej waU be pumshed vnth terrible set enty Thej 
hate been meeting in a wood outside the totvn That 
IS not all Rodnguez IS one of this bandl” 

“Is he in custody?” asked Don Carlos 
“I do not know ” 

“ We must do all t\ c can for him,” said Don Carlos 
Judge Sanz and Don Carlos did not abandon tlicir 
friend, they sated him from a frightful fate, but 
he was banished from Venezuela, and the lioj Stmdii 
was neter to sec his tutor again It was the man 
Simdn Bolivar who tvas once more to share Ins life 
ttath the fnend of liis childhood, but tliat was to be 
on the other side of the world. 

Seten of the conspirators were condemnetl to 
dcatli — a most horrible one, for Spam used IkuIi 
torture and horror to subdue her subjects Tlie 
satage crucltj of Spanish pumslimcnt was seen bj 
all Thus Spain sought to suppress the thought of 
political bbertj from the hearts of her people who 
were living in a new world Tlicse things niij lit 
base tcmfieil the bos of fourteen Instead he Iclt 
pita, then rage, that those wlio liad died m brasclj 
should lia\c died in sain 
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^Vftci ihcbc lhing‘^ had haj^jicncd, Simon could no 
longci hcai to si.u mCaiacas IIciodca\\a} to San 
Mateo lleie. In tight of tnhciitancc as a hoh'\ai, 
he nas entitled to a certain miliiai} tank loughly 
corresponding to colonel ol miliiia. He thiew him- 
self heat t and •'oul mio mihtaty studies He heeame 
a cadet m Ins fathci’s legimcnt, tlic Wlmcs ol 
Aiagtin 

For tno \cais he applied himself to the study of 
mihtar\ ‘science. That he learned much his hie 
testifies. We ma\ man cl at a futuie gcncial who 
was to claim the .idmiiation of both the Old .ind 
the New World being tiamed in the newly tamed 
w ildcrness of Venezuela The mighty Andes them- 
sches taught Simon Bolivar to he a soldier. 

Foi the lonely hoy who lode hack to San Mateo 
w as net Cl seen again In Ins place, in tw^o 3 eai s’ time, 
a }oung lieutenant cmcigcd, splendid in a imifoim 
tailoiccl m Fiance, wath biecchcs as white as the 
eternal snow on the Andes and gold lace wdiich 
glittered in the glaimg sun of Caracas This }^oung 
officer loved to dance, both the fandangos of Ins 
native countr}'’ and the formal minuets of Euiopc. 
Simon had ncvci left his native land, but it was easy 
to see that he w^as alicady a man of the w^oild A 
}'oimg man who nnght hold his own in an}' socict}', 
be It at home 01 m the most sophisticated couit of 
Europe 

Emerging fiom the military training of San 
Mateo into the wider circle of Caiacas, he made the 
reacquaintance of Ins fannly His cousins, the 
Aristigueta girls, loved to dance as much as he did 
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They were delighted Avith such a smart }oung 
officer who utis so willing to lead them through 
the measures of the imnuet Somehow or other tJic 
fame of the young heutenont reached cten to 
Madrid, where an uncle of Simdn’s, who was onl} 
a httle older than himself, was basking in the 
favours of the Spanish court* 

This man wtis Estaban Palaao He wTotc to Don 
Carlos and suggested that it might be a good thing 
if his young Jansmnn was to come to Madrid for tlic 
purpose of finishing his education Estaban himself 
was in the capital crying to restore two titles which 
were supposed to Wong to the BoU\*ar fanul) 
“Marqufa dc BoI(\‘ar” and “Visconde dc Cocorotc” 
But wiule he placed his suit before the Ro)^! Tnhu 
nal he ^vas tasting the sweets of the Spanish capital 
Lieutenant BolhTir was now 5 c\cntccn >cars ohl 
lie set about persuading his Uncle Carlos that a tnp 
to Madnd was almost essential to the proper finisli- 
ing of his education As usual Don Carlos was not 
too hard to comance and on Jamnr) 19,1799 Simon 
boarded the bnganiinc San Udfjomo at the port of 
La Guaira 

The brigantine made a leisurcl} tnp to Spam 
Her hrst port of call was Vera Cruz in Mexico There 
she was delated for sc\en weeks long enough for 
the j'oung t^a^cller to ndc to Mexico Dt^, sec the 
sights and talk otcr ami compare McMcan poliiirs 
with those of Venezuela There had !>ecn uprisings 
and much unrest ilicrc loo and Ilolisar is sjkI to 
ha\c usetl some strong rqniblican language to the 
Spanish Viccro} of Mexico 
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Tiic San Ihlcfcnco called next at ILuana, wlicic 
BoIi\ar vjsited the Go^elnoI Thwc also he looked 
into the conditions of the colony. lie made fnends 
with c\ei\ one. People weie already beginning to 
tell him what they really thought, to confide in him. 
It ^^as not merely that the boy was handsome and 
iich, or that his beaiing was so conectly martial; 
thcie \Nas m his dark blight eyes a sympathy foi all 
the world Mixed with that gallant pride of lace 
which IS in all men of Spanish blood theie wxos this 
strange love of the common man, an attitude wdiich 
permitted him to be arrogant wuth kings yet made 
him unite himself in sympathy wuth the poor and 
with the oppiesscd. 

The fiist Simon Bolivar had sailed from Bilbao 
for the New World in 1589 to become a royal official 
of the Province of Caracas Now’^, tw'o hundred and 
ten years later, his descendant landed at the same 
port. There for the first time he saw'^ a carriage wnth 
wlieels It wMs, in fact, the stage-coach winch was to 
take him to Madrid. 

In the capital he w^as greeted warmly by Ins Uncle 
Estaban and by another very faslnonable young man 
wffiose lodging Ins uncle was sharing. Tins was 
Manuel Mallo, the current favourite of the Queen 
of Spam He had even to a ceitain extent been able 
to overcome the disfavour m which South Americans 
■v\»^ere usually held m the capital. 

Maria Louisa of Spam was calling them, in affec- 
tionate ridicule, her “Indians ” These young men 
were all rich, without exception they lode magni- 
ficently, excelled at dait tlirowmg Then a faslnon- 
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able gaine m the capital, dart throwing had always 
been an Indian sloll, it had been de\ eloped on the 
JIanos of Venezuela The South Amcnnms shou cd, 
too, a certain aptitude for fencing In all of them 
there was that hurt pnde, that desire to ctccJ, which 
was engendered by the fcchng that they were con 
sidered inferior by the natiic-bom Spanish It was 
the same feehng which made Washington rage u hen 
for no reason except that he tvas American bom be 
was demoted Irom the rank of colonel to that of 
captain Washington was, he knew, as well de- 
scended, as full of good Enghsh blood, as the English 
bom officers who ranked him So it tvas these South 
Americans Had not the first Bolivar who left Spam 
left his high place at court also? 

Mallo s lodgings were the resort of all the im 
portant South Amcncans m Madrid. Tlicre was 
much talk of the wrongs which were indicted on 
their unhappy homelands. Hurt pnde mingicil w itji 
nobler feelings, the beginnings of a search for 
nauonal justice. But they were young and they 
were scry gay 

Sim6n Bolivar became almost an intimate of the 
Pnnee of Astunas, Ecrdinand, w ho was to become 
King of Spam Ignonng caution, with a longing 
for personal tnumph, Simdn vanquished the rnncc 
at the game of darts Sim6n was especially skilful 
at this game, wliicli he had learned with Rodngiicz 
dunng their sojourn on the llanos Queen Mirla 
Loma watched the young men jilay she could not 
help admiring the grace of the young Venenielan 
But Ferdinand was really funous. It setmed that 
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he was about to stiikc his subject with the lance he 
was so chims} at tin owing 
But the Queen came lunning out of tlic bow'cr 
from which she had been watching the game. She 
was suddenly impciious 

“Hold, Fci'dinaiuB” she said. “You will have to 
leain to play better if you would vanejuish this 
young Indian ” 

Simon saw’ several couuieis looking at him with 
a sort of horror. Must one, then, always allow the 
Prince to win a game? He saw’ the cxjnession of 
scorn on the faces of those wdio had crow’ded aiound, 
he half heard some slighting i email; about himself 
and caught the w'ord “Indian.” The Piincc and the 
group wdio faw’ned around him laughed No one 
w’as brave enough to say “ Good-afternoon” to him 
as he made his w’ay tow’ards the gates of -the palace 
grounds. He knew that he might never go back 
At first he felt a sense of mortification, as if he had 
been inexcusably rude or bad-mannered 
Then as he walked alone in the deepening twilight 
he asked lumself, “What, after all, have I done? 
Played a game and won it fairly. No man, not even 
a future king, shall make me ashamed of thatl” 
That night' after the tlxree young men had dined, 
BoHvar was telling the story of lus afternoon at the 
palace. A young Capuchin monk entered the room 
and sat silently in one corner. Mallo offered lum a 
cup of wine, but he refused Bolivar was telhng 
about the Queen’s intervention on liis behalf The 
monk arose and came towards the table and stood in 
the hght of the tall tapers. The cowl fell back It 
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was the Queen of Spain! The youn^ men retired, 
leaving Mallo with his queen 
Estaban said, “I do not hkc this The Queen has 
tired of other favourites Godoy would gii e e\ ay 
thing but his hfe-to rum Mallo " 

BoUvar knew what was troubhng his young 
relauve. They were all tolerated here in Madnd 
because of Mallo the South Amcncan «ho had so 
miraculously succeeded in winning the Queen’s high 
regard If he fell from favour, they all fell They 
would all once more be “monkei's’’ or “Indians.” 
That term tihich tiais now half an endearment 
would turn suddenly to an insult, it ttould mean 
“savage.” The temperature of courts is c\xr tiont 
to blotv hot and cold, and when a court is ruled by 
a queen the sudden rctcrscs are eten more extreme 
Then, too, all the Queens prewous fatnuntes 
were constantly plotting against Mallo, a South 
Amcncan ujistart in that eyes, a man they could 
unite in hating Chief among these was Manuel 
Godoy, uho only a short while before liad ruled 
Spam as a tirlual dictator 

It was nearly dawn BoUvar was riding wildly, 
as he always rode through Retire Park m Madrid 
At this quiet hour he could almost imagine lumwif 
in the wrgin solitudes of a South Amcncan forest 
Without warning four mounted guardi with 
bayonets set came from tlicir amliusli in the Irevs 
and lined themselves across the hndicpailil Sinii'iii s 
horse rcarctl so straight and high that he nearly fell 
backwardsfromhisprccanoushalancc llieii goadril 
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by the long llanero spurs of his rider, the horse 
charged — into the bayonets Bolivar guided him 
between the two centie guards, who drew aside. 
They had not expected anything but tame sub- 
imssion Bolivar, with time now to think, gave 
rein to his flying horse. Why should he escape, why 
run away? He had committed no crime How dared 
they set guards upon him? He wheeled and rode 
back 

He found not four guards tins time but a dozen. 
He had ridden into the centre of a cordon Though 
they were so many, they were afraid of this rider 
and his fearless horse Young Bolivar, in the pale 
pmk'hght of the coming dawn, sitting his rearing 
horse, looked like an equestrian statue m the park, 
the guards hke admirers. But that was seeming, 
only_ 

“Are you dogs to set upon a peaceful citizen in 
the dead of night?” asked Bolivar while the bayonets 
pricked the sensitive skin of his horse, ringing Injn 
around with twelve sharp pomts 

One seized his horse’s bridle, jerked it cruelly 
Simon was captured 

The leader said, “I regret, Senor, to cause you in- 
convenience. It has been ordered that you be 
searched ” 

“I demand to know by whose order ” 

“By the order of Manuel Godoy, the Prince of 
Peace ” 

Bolivar soon understood Manuel Godoy, the 
Queen’s favourite before the brief ascendancy of 
Malic, who had been virtual dictator of a nation 
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where the King counted for nothing nt all, had re- 
turned to power It was to warn Mallo, perhaps, 
that all was over that the Queen had eomc in dis- 
guise that night. Or morejirobablj there had been 
a qnarreL The guards did not say for what reason 
thg' were pohtely but thoroughly searching Simdn, 
but he guessed that it was because, as had been hinted 
to him before, the Queen suspected him as a go- 
between in an imaginary love affair of Mallo s Tlie 
Queen was madly jealous. 

“ Thanh you, Sefior, now you arc free to proceed,” 
said the captain of the guards. 

His horse, rcanng again, faced the captain, steel 
shod hoofs just missed his faec. 

“I shall not trouble myself to asenge this insult 
on you, my httlc captain,” said Bolliar *1 shall 
avenge myself on Spam herself" 

“We shall have to lease this atj," said tstnlnn 
“Perhaps sve ought to pacK up and lease for Pans 
this very night." 

"I cannot,” said Simdn 

“^Vhat 15 there to Keep juu?” asked Estahan 

“Something of the greatest importance to me " 

But Sim6n did not say what it was 
Sim6n went to lire with the good Minpics dc 
Ustdntj;, where he changed lus life comi'lctel) He 
went into seclusion and devoted himself lo lus 
studies. He seas able lo perfect the rrmch wliith lie 
had begun swlli the old soldier in Caracas vt tlul he 
could speak and wntc it as trcll as his own langiiagr 
He studied Uiglish and liainn aim and wmi <m 
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with Ins military studies. This was a rather sudden 
change, but there was a cause for it. 

The Marques had a niece, Maria Teresa del Toro 
y Alaysa Her fathei’, Bernardo del Toro, came from 
one of the oldest families in Caracas ; but he had been 
hvmg for many 5 '’ears in Bilbao, where Maria had 
been born. The family were now in Madrid trying 
to settle their affairs, which had been upset by the 
fall of Manuel Mallo Sim6n had fallen deeply in 
love with this gentle and beautiful girl. In his 
dreams he saw hei’ in the hacienda of San Mateo 
and m the great house m Caracas He told her 
stories of her country beyond the sea, that country 
which she had never seen 
But this beautiful and tranquil life was not to last. 
News came that Estaban had been imprisoned, it 
was rumoured that Mallo had been secretly mur- 
dered. Estaban sent word from prison warning 
Simon to leave the country at once. Perhaps the 
Prince Ferdmand was in a position to avenge him- 
self for losing a game of darts 

Sim6n went to Bernardo del Toro and formally 
asked for the hand of his daughter. The old man 
refused him as a matter of course 

“How old are you, my son?” he asked. 

“Nineteen,” rephed Bolivar. 

“ Come back again, if you have not changed your 
mind when you are twenty-one ” 

Nor could Simon move him further. 

Another letter came from Estaban. He pointed 
out that Simon must leave Madrid at once He 
would be m danger to his host if he remained. So 
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where the King counted for nothing at all, had re- 
turned to power It was to warn Mallo, pcrliaps, 
that all was over that the Queen had come in dis- 
guise that night. Or morejirobabl} there had been 
a quarrel. The guards did not say for wliat reason 
they were pohtely but thoroughly scarehing Sim6n, 
but he guessed that it was because, as h,id been hinted 
to him before, the Queen suspected him as a go- 
between m an imagmary love afiair of Mallo's The 
Queen was madly jealous 
“Thank you, Sefior, now you arc free to proceed," 
said the captain of the guar^ 

His horse, rearing again, faced the captain, steel 
shod hooft just missed his face, 

“I shall not trouble myself to ntengc Ibis insult 
on you, my bttlc captain,” said Boliiar “I sliall 
avenge myself on Spain herself” 

“We shall have to Icaic this alj ” said Estalian 
“Perhaps we ought to pack up md Irate for Pans 
this very night " 

“I cannot," said Simdn 

“tVhit 15 there to keep you!” asked Estalnn 

“Something of the greatest importance to me ” 

But Sim6n did not say tihat it was. 

Sim6n went to lite with the good Marquti rtc 
Ustintr, where he changed his hfc completely ffc 
went into seclusion and detoted himself in In' 
studies. He was able to perfect the Prcncli which he 
had begun with the old soldier in Caracas «o ilui he 
could speak and w ntc it as well as his own langnaf e 
lie studied English and Italian aim and wcnl nn 
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With his military studies. This was a rather sudden 
change, but there was a cause for it. 

The Marques had a niece, Maria Teresa del Toro 
y Alaysa Her father, Bernardo del Toro, came from 
one of the oldest famihes in Caracas ; but he had been 
living for many years in Bilbao, where Maria had 
been born. The family were now in Madrid trying 
to settle their affairs, which had been upset by the 
fall of Manuel Mallo. Simon had fallen deeply in 
love with this gentle and beautiful girl. In Ins 
di earns he saw her in the hacienda of San Mateo 
and m the great house in Caracas. He told her 
stories of her country beyond the sea, that country 
which she had never seen 
But this beautiful and tranquil life was not to last. 
News came that Estaban had been imprisoned; it 
was rumoured that Mallo had been secretly mur- 
dered. Estaban sent word from prison warning 
Simon to leave the country at once. Perhaps the 
Prmce Ferdinand was in a position to avenge him- 
self for losing a game of darts 
Sim6n went to Bernardo del Toro and formally 
asked for the hand of his daughter. The old man 
refused him as a matter of course. 

“How old are you, my son?” he asked. 

“Nineteen,” replied Bolivar. 

“ Come back again, if you have not changed your 
mind when you are twenty-one.” 

Nor could Sim6n move him further. 

Another letter came from Estaban. He pointed 
out that Simon must leave Madrid at once He 
would be in danger to his host if he remained. So 
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in the garden at the back of the Ustdritz house he 
kissed Marfa good bye He promised to come bacL 
They would be mamed Nothmg on earth should 
part them. 

In Pans the news of the Treaty of Amiens vtas 
making the capital a place of rejoicing Ei crjuvhcrc 
the name of Napoleon was c-xtollcd He was the 
hero who had saved the French Republic Sim6n 
cheered with the rest— until one daj, about seten 
weeks after he amted, a letter came for him, Ihs 
Uncle Estaban rvas out of pnson, he might non 
safely return to Madnd— and to Marla. On his 
amval Siro6n won his first nctoiy Marlas father 
consented to their marriage. 

They were mamed in Madrid late in the month 
of May Later the bngantiiic San lUtfonso steered 
her course wesnvards out of the harbour of Ililbao, 
on board were Sefior and Seilora Sim6n Bolivar 
They were welcomed at the port of Ij Cuura 
when the scsscl landed them there in July There 
was to be a month of public fcstiut) m the cut ot 
Caracas in honour of the mamage of one nf her 
faiounte sons to the niccc of the Marqufs del Toro 
But, climbing o\cr the rough mountain road vliicli 
led to Caracas, the joung Spanish lorn bride viis a 
thing of ill omen It ivas the svhitcned skull of Josf 
Espafia, tlic patnot, swinging still in its iron ca} e 
lake the Spanish, the atircm of Caracas iiescr go 
to bed until dawn if there is annhiiig lo keep them 
up Now Caracas svas filled each iiiglii wiili llir 
buzzing noise of gaicij, naiitc music was plaicit 
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on tlie guitai, the tambour, and the maraca — that 
Indian mstiument, made of a calabash gourd, whicli 
is half drum and half rattle. Simon taught Man a 
all the intricacies of the fandango When they wcic 
tired of danang themselves they watched the chai ac- 
teristic dances of the country being peifoimed by 
atizens of eveiy coloui. Tlicie wcie the fohas, the 
capuchin, and the galeron to watch Pei haps Mai la 
felt a httle afraid of these strange people, many of 
them almost black and still moie partly Indian. 
But her husband seemed to Imow cvciy one in 
Caracas by name. 

However, he was anxious to talce his bride to San 
Mateo, the beautiful haaenda winch he loved. The 
month of festivity was ended at last and, taking the 
servants Matea and Hipohta with them, Simon and 
Maria rode away towards the great peaks of the 
Andes 

At first he would not believe that she was ill. They 
had been hvmg at San Mateo only a few months 

He stood looking at Maria, so still and wlnte, 
lymg m a hammock which he rocked gently. Hipo- 
lita pulled him away. 

“Senor,” she said, “our young lady has caught 
the fever'” 

Simon saw that what she said was true. They 
were many miles from any doctor He did not 
hesitate A htter was built of a hammock swung 
on a pole Men were selected to take turns m carry- 
ing It In this he laid his wife; he wanted to take 
her back to Caracas, where she ought have the best 
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medical attention Sadly he rode beside the girl, 
whose eyes were always closed The procession ncm 
stopped. At night servants went ahead with flanng 
torches Fifty miles o\cr the rough trails of the 
mountains. Caracas at last 
Most gently he laid Marla m the great maliogan) 
bed mche draped svith deep rose<oloured brocade 
which had been his mother’s. Marla died on January 
22, 1803 





IV 

DESTINY 

Simon Bolivar had been manied just eight months 
when his wife was torn from him by death She was 
beautiful and gentle, so deeply m love with him that 
she saw no one else nor had any thoughts apait from 
him; the perfect foil for his Spanish pnde and 
masculine ardour. In happiness they had planned a 
life, to be hved, perhaps, chiefly at San Mateo but 
still a hfe wherein the somewhat vague stirrings of 
patriotic feehng had their part Simon, at twenty 
already a man of importance and wealth, would use 
his influence for the good of his country, to free 
slaves and to bring about more hbeial thought; but 
above everything else there was the reahty of tlie 
tangible happiness of their hfe together Now in a 
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dap of thunder, in an earthquake, this was gone for 
ever He was twenty, but he fdt that his life had 
ended. He was broken by the sudden fierceness of 
this unbearable pain Everything he had hted for 
was suddenly lost It was true his life had ended— 
one hfe. 

We deal now with another Simdn Bolhar A 
young man soli numbed and groping remmed over 
the sea to Bilbao and fell into the arms of his father 
in law We see him in Madnd talking late into the 
mght with his countryman Franasco Zea, the com 
pamon of the unfortunate Nuailo— the New Gra 
nadan who had been sent to the prison at Cddiz m 
chains for dating to publish Paines AyA/r ^ Man 
in Spanish fn the group to winch Zea belonged 
was also Bolivars kinsman Josf Feliv Ribas who 
always at this ume and ever aftemtirds wore the 
little red liberty cap of the French Rctolutton He 
was already dcioting his life to Ijlierty Equalit) 
and the Brotherhood of Man Simdn listened He 
talked much too But at this time liis destinj was 
not 3 ct clear to him. It hovered oi er his head iiiisetn 
These men talked as Jefferson, Richan! Henry I.ee 
and Patrick Henry had talkeil in the old Ualcigh 
Tavern at Williamsburg Virginia. lake those oilier 
patriots, tliev were paving tlic way to ilic frceifoni 
of a continent 

We see him also m Pans at the salon of Ins cousin 
fanny Villars, meeting Mmc dc StaEl Mmc 
Rfcamicr, TallcVTand Ilcaiihamais (ilie son of 
Josephine Bonaparte) Marslial Ney and the ssmitoi 
Baron wm Humboldt Hiimloldi lud rctunml 
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from his expedition over the Andes fioin Venezuela 
to the Pacific, he was the gicat pioncci in the 
natural science of South Amciica and of Mexico. 
BoliViU tallvcd of politics with him too. 

“ Is my counti y 1 eady for independence?” he asked. 

“In my opinion yes,” icphcd Humboldt. “But it 
vould take a Icadci of the first older to accomplish 
this ” 

“Wheic will this leader come fiom?” asked 
Bolivar. 

“He will aiisc in South Ameiica,” piophcsied the 
scientist 

Even yet, however, the young man could see 
notlnng of the figure of destiny which floated like 
an angel over his head. 

Then on December 2, 1804, Napoleon had Inmself 
crowned Empeior In a loom high up and dark a 
great slovenly musician toie up a score It was 
Beethoven, who toie up the score of the Eioica 
S)anphony when he heaid of the coronation of 
Napoleon A man had been crowned m glory, a 
hero had fallen into dust. 

Napoleon’s gloiy had been born out of the French 
'Revolution All over Europe and in the New World 
also people had begun by believing m Inni as a 
popular hero, saviour of manland In spite of the 
increasing greed for peisonal power which they 
could no longer ignore, many still thought of him 
as a standard-bearer marching for the rights of man. 
So had Bolivar thought of him when, alone in the 
mihtary school at San Mateo, he eagerly read all 
that concerned this young officer whose career was 
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shaping Itself before the eyes of the tihoJc norid 
4nd so, too, had Beethoven thought of Napoleon 
As he worked on his score he called it the Emperor 
Symphony, it was full of the martial music, jet it 
was full of other monls which symbohzcd the high 
ideals of the patnots who had been makmg history 
on both sides of the great Atlanac. Now, ns Napo- 
leon crowned himself Emperor of France, he betray cd 
all those high minded men who had believed in him 
Bolfvar, in Pans, was seeing glory, the pinnacle of 
military glory Or was it the end of gloiy ? In rage 
Bolivar closed the shutters of his apartment He 
would not look at the coronation Destiny was 
rusthng her wings. 

And then this mystenous figure took on a very 
strange disguise, as such figures arc wont to ilo 
Destiny appeared in the unkempt person of Roilri 
guez, his beloved tutor Simdn gave up his splendid 
suite at a fashionable botch He and Rodnguez took 
modest lodgings and Bolivar took the liooks out of 
his fnend’s bulging, ragged pockeu Simdn liegan 
to read them once more. Then in the manner of 
pilgrims they took a walking tnp, over the Alp into 
Italy SouthvvanI in Italy to Rome And now hrt 
great moment occured — Bolivar saw Pcstmy 
“I swear by the God of my forefathers, 1 swrar bv 
my native land, tliat I shall never allow m\ hands 
to be idle, nor my soul to rest, until I liavc bniLcn 
tlic shackles which bind vis to Spain " 

Kneeling on Monte Sacro, knethng where the 
picbs of anaent Rome had inch, Smion llollvar 
swore tins oath. 
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The sonorous sound of the words spoken in Spanish 
died away in the clear air Sim6n returned to the 
everyday world of men He was, he remembered, 
twenty-three years old, a heutenant m the Vene- 
zuelan army taking a walking trip with an eccentric 
old man A reaction succeeded his exalted moment, 
but he had sworn an oath and neither lus hands nor 
his soul would rest while he was not upon the pur- 
pose he had sworn to follow 

He returned at once to Venezuela, stopping in 
Paris just long enough to say good-bye to his pretty 
cousm Fanny ViUars, who had done so much to 
make his stay in the capital worth wlnle He had 
become a figure there in his dark green cape with 
the high gold-embroidered collar. She was very 
sorry to see him go, Simon Bolivar was a decided 
soaal asset 

Thomas Jefferson was then President of the Umted 
States Bolivar’s ship landed him in Boston and he 
travelled southwards through Jefferson’s America, 
stopping m New York and Philadelphia and finally 
sailing for Venezuela from Baltimore Bolivar had 
seen much of the Umted States. He had especially 
enjoyed New York City. 

Journeys m those days were slow. In each stage- 
coach, when these could be^had, a traveller met and 
talked to aU occupants, or when he rode the lonely 
trails through the woods he was apt to have a com- 
pamon. Bolivar talked to every one aS he always did, 
everywhere He thought of lus own country. He 
thought of Washington lying m und 3 ang glory at 
Mount Vernon, of Jeffeison guidmg his great new 

E 
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such a sure hand m Washington 
Sailing southwards from Baltimore, he saw that 
here was, after all, nothing m)‘stjcal in his oath. 
-Vhat these men had done others also might accom- 
jilish He did not as yet sec himself as a great leader, 
he determined onlj, by all the means whicli should 
come to his hand, to further the cause of the free- 
dom of lus country 

Four years went by Stmdn was non a colonel of 
militia The Crown Pnnee of Spam, Ferdmand, 
whom Bollt'ar had beaten at dans, had been forced 
to renounce hts nght to the throne of Spain, uhilc 
Napoleon’s brother Joseph ruled the counirj t\ cikl} , 
but when the nc^\'s of these changes reached \ cnc- 
zucla, the French deputies who came to nilc were 
chased back to their sliips V'cnczucia wanted to be 
independent of Spam, but she ccnamlj did not pro- 
pose to be ruled b^ the French Reaction agaimi 
the French went so far that the ct) “I/mg Ine 
Ferdinand the Sc^cnthl" was licanl m the streets 
Then in Spam the Regency was established 
A strange proclamation was issued b) the Spanish 
Rcgcnc) to the Amcncan colonics, il read m |«rt 
“From this moment, Spanish American' >on ore 
clcv’atcd to the dignity of free men \ou arc not imw 
burdcnctl under a \okc much more iint>caralde 
bcciuscof the great distance from tbc<di of ponef 
}Ou sliall no more be lookaf upon with in<bdcTttfcr 
harassed h\ grcctl, dcsirojctl bj ij.noranrc ^onr 
destinies now donor depend U|»on nuni'ter' iiorsito 
ro\-s,.nor gotemors, }ou arc in jonr own ftjnd»._^ 
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But these fine words stood all alone; whoever was 
their author must have fallen at once from what power 
he had possessed, the new Captam General who ar- 
il ved seemed never to have heard of them This was 
Don Vincente Emperdn, who brought with him, as 
Inspector General of the army, Don Feidinando del 
Toro, brother of the Marques del Toro Don 
Ferdinando was more than a relative of Bolivar’s 
deceased wife, he was himself a more or less open 
behever in freedom foi the colonies. 

Empeidn could see how thmgs were going He 
was afraid of the growing unrest It was Holy 
Thursday, Apiil 10, 1810, the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the battle on Lexington green The Captain 
General was going to Mass accompamed by his 
guard of honour A group of patriots accosted him 
before the steps of the Cathedral They asked him 
with formal courtesy to come with them to the 
town hall to discuss the advisabihty of forming a 
representative government m Venezuela. 

The minute was tense, the Captam General did 
not want to yield, but he did not quite dare to refuse. 
He compronused 

“Gentlemen, I shall discuss this with you after 
Mass,” he said 

He turned towards the Cathedral, passed his 
guards, who drew up m two defiles on either side 
of the steps; and saluted 

He reached the top step Quite suddenly a young 
hot-head, Franasco Sahas, rushed up the steps. 

“ We demand a new government!” he shouted He 
snatched from the Governor’s hand the sceptrehke 
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■walfang stick which was his offiaal insignia of office. 
“ Come with us,” ordered Sallas, who Was non backed 
by several of bis comrades. 

The Governor came. Slowly he walked dowi the 
steps of the Cathedral His guard faded to salutf The 
first step towards independence had been taken by 
Venezuda. 

Bolivar was a colonel of mihua, his allegiance 
was now formally as it had aluays been pmacclv, 
to the State of Venezuda He addnssed the Counal, 
that body of aazeus which, like the Continental 
Congress, was a httle bewildered by its new and 
almost unlimited pon cr This Counal did not pro- 
daim offiaal independence, even though Emp^n 
had offiaally declared, “I do not care to rule " The 
Counal lagged behind popular feding— there irere 
many opinions. Tinallj it declared for a sagiie 
allegiancctoFcrdinando VH,butforsdf gorcmnicnt 
BoUtor pointed out the great netcssit) of enlisting 
the help of foragn gosemments. Tlicj would nceil 
friends to resist the ivrath of Spam A commission 
he urged, ought to be sent to England at once. Wien 
the Counal explained that there ivas no nionc) for 
things hke that, the Colonel oficred to pay all er 
pcnscs from his own pocket That made all the 
difference. 

Bolh-ar and Ldpez Mender, another floucr of the 
anstocracy of Caracas, sailed on the Bntisli inan-of 
svar Gentral nellinglon, Tlie) took a seerctar), one 
of Bolivar’s talaited tutots— AmWs Bello, one of 
the foremost poets of Ins lime and couiitrj Tlie 
General II ellinghn liad not nierel) Iiappeitnl into a 
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Venezuelan port ; it was pai t of the fleet, commanded 
b}'- Admiral Cochiane, which had been ciuising in 
South American waters, pi oof of England’s mtciest. 

The Council forbade BoHvai only one thing: he 
was not to go to see General Fianasco Mhanda, who was 
then living in retirement in London. At about the 
same time Juan Vincente Bolivar sailed foi the United 
States on a similar mission 

Bolivar was couiteously received by the Mai'quis 
of Wellesley, the brother of the Iron Duke of Welling- 
ton; the Marquis was then Seaetaiy of Foieign 
Affaiis. In addressing him Bolivar used the French 
winch he spoke so eloquently. He set forth the cause 
of lus country; pleaded for armed assistance to back 
up her declared independence, for a fleet to free her 
coasts of the Spamsh blockade. L6pez Mendez 
echoed the words of Bolivai The Marquis listened 
politely to the end 

Then he said, “But, sir, your instructions say 
nothing of Independence; the Counal of Caracas 
here plainly recogmses the authority of Ferdinando 
Vn of Spain ” 

Bolivar did not allow himself to blink, though 
afterwards he admitted that he had not read his in- 
structions. He rephed that in efi^ect, yes, they did 
recogmse the nommal authority of Ferdinand, but 
It would be wiser to face facts now. Independence 
was sure to come very soon; war with Spam was 
inevitable. 

The Marquis bowed the young men out. His 
Majesty’s Government would reply to the Commis- 
sioners, he said. 
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Sim&i BoUvar sat alone m h>8 lodpn^, before a 
Chippendale desk, biting on the end of a quill pen 
Somehow m that cocksure, rather superahous dig 
mty which is so common mth the Bigbsh ansto- 
cracy, the Marquis of Wellesley had made him feel 
rather young He was not young, he reminded 
himself that he was twentj-seten he had been a 
man ever since he had been made a lieutenant m the 
Whites of Aragua when he M-as almost seventeen 
Also, as the Enghsh sometimes do, m a iciy subtle 
way the Marquis had made him feel that, after all, 
Venezuela was not such a vciy important country 
The Marquis did not rcaUse it, but he bad met a 
much more smbbom pride than Ins otvn Spanish 
pnde which ran in Simdn’s blue blood and the pnde 
of a new race, indigenous to a country uhich for 
more than three hundred years had been shut away 
from the world. This was the same kind of pnde 
which had prompted the staid tnizciis of lloston 
town to throw Enghsh tea into their harbour 
But Sim6n was realistic, he might rage under the 
polite aloofness of the Foreign Secretary but he 
must admit to himself that he had not atcomplislieil 
his mission lie dipped the pen m the ink and wroic 
some scry able letters for publication They set 
forth aptiv the case for Venezuelan mdcpendmcv 
he appealed directly to the Fjigh'h people At IcJ't 
two of these letters were piibhshcil one in the FJiff 
burgh fJericii and one in the Izindon florrurj 
Chronicle 

lie UTS not siirpnsal at its contents what, a 
days later the answer of the lomgn Secrnai) ar 
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lived. His Majesty’s Government would graciously 
help Venezuela defend liciself against Fiance (the 
enemy of England), it would be pleased to consider 
any giievances the countiy might have The issue 
of independence was conijiletely ignoied 
Then he reached out and took hold of the wheel 
of the Venezuelan ship of state, he disobeyed his 
ordcis from the Council. He called upon Geneial 
Francisco Miianda. Miranda knew nothing of 
Bolivar, but Bolivai knew all about Miianda. So 
did all Euiope His name was anathema m another 
place, New Yoik Ten Amciican soldiers had been 
put to death in the usual Spanish way and aftei wards 
had their bodies quaitcicd and the pieces hung, in 
the usual cages, because of him. Othcis had died in 
the dungeons of Cartagena 
He received Bolivar with cold dignity, a hauteur 
which made the demeaiioui of the Maiquis of 
Wellesley appear famihar by comparison He oftei ed 
Sim6n snu ff fi om an ornate blue-enamelled gold box 
“Thank you,” said Simon, “I do not indulge, but, 
sir, that is a very beautiful snuflBox ” 

The stern face of the General relaxed 
“It should be, it was given me by a beautiful 
woman who was also a queen, Catheiine the Great 
of Russia ” 

In a glass case behind the General weie many 
medals, most of them French, for General Miianda 
had been one of Napoleon’s great generals — his name 
was inscribed on the Arch of Stais in Pans. They 
spoke in Fiench, for although Miranda had, hke 
Bolivar, been born in Caracas and was also of pure 
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Spanish blood, he liad spent hi3 a\holc life, after 
those early campaigns of his in Flonda and loui 
siana, away from his nahre land, Ihs Spanish was 
slow and difficult, his accent barbarous. And yet 
this man was giving his whole life to the cause of 
South Amencan independence. 

He had led a rciolt in Cuba, which failed But 
aftenrands with two Jesuits he had cvolicd a last 
scheme of an Inca Empire, m hich Mas to be some- 
what dcmocranc in form. This last plan nas to 
amalgamate Mexico and all South Amenta in one 
vast mdependent country Miranda’s first nioie lias 
to try for the aid of the United States He told his 
plan to President Adams, nho 5.aid that he did not 
know ahether to laugh or to cn At a later date, 
when both Jefferson and Madison had dcclincil help 
a New York merchant took Miranda seriously , fitteil 
out an expedition and induced two hundred young 
men to sail \ntli him for South Amenta 
They were met by Spanish mcii-of iiar off the 
coast of Venezuela and ten of ilie Americans met 
inth the fate we haie dcscnbciL iJtcr Miranda 
landed at Coro, a part of Venezuela w Inch liad alii ays 
been more Spanish in its sympathl than the rc^t of 
the country Here the names iicrc hostile to the 
man iiho had come to saic them from Spam, uIkiw 
S panish they couhf not imrfasfaiTri and trlM-vname 
they had ncicr heard. Tlicy put a pnee of thirti 
thousand pesos on his head. MiraniLi lirokenlirarfol 
saileil away to Tnniibd ulicrc lie disbanded In' 
troops. But he still clung to Ins great idea 
Bollnr probahli did not lim" his selmir sn ts 
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Miianda was living in Giafton Sticct in London, 
spending his time in trying to interest the British 
government in liis grandiose plans Here, thought 
Bohhar, was a man who was not young. A very 
gieat gencial who was inteicsted in nothing but 
the liberty of the Latin count! ics in the Americas. 

Yet tins inteivicw did not go too well. Miranda 
looked rather askance at the young man who shared 
a part at least of his gieat dieam; Bolivai was much 
too practical a peison to go all the way with the 
\ isionai}’’ Miranda Yet he felt that he was tlie man 
foi the time and the task. Miranda saw in Bolivar 
and the situation he presented the gieat opportunity 
for which he had been waiting during so many bitter 
years He consented to come to Caracas 

Bolivar crossed the Atlantic in His Majesty’s 
corvette Sapphire and ariived m Venezuela mne 
days before the arrival of Miranda. 

Bad news awaited lum His bi other, Juan Vincente 
had been lost m a storm at sea on Ins way home from 
Ins mission to the United States Sim6n was deeply 
fond of his brothel , they had worked always side 
by side There was another sort of bad news too. 
His wife’s uncle, the old Marques del Toro, had led 
an expedition against the Spanish at Coro and been 
badly, even ignormmously, defeated 

General Miranda, being rowed ashore from the 
Biitish ship which had brought him across the 
Atlantic, was an imposing if somewhat exotic figure. 
He stood up m the bow dressed in the uniform of a 
general of Napoleon’s Giand Army of France His 
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coat was sk)- blue and his tight fitting breeches \\crc 
white, his sash was red, white, and blue Ihs ^old 
epaulets gleamed in the sun, t\ hich also glinted upon 
the single gold hoop camng that the general wore. 
His hat was a great half moon worn at an angle on 
his powdered curls, which were gathered bclund into 
a queue tied with a nbbon 
Greeting him, BoUiar looted small and i-crj neat 
m the umform of a colonel of militia It liad not 
been easy in the short time at his command to pre- 
pare the VcncJtuelan Council for the coming of tins 
dclncnng gencrab But now the fiery pnest Cones 
dc Madanaga led the delegation wliicli greeted him 
One of the awtw-ard tilings had been tliat Bolfear 
was not ei cn a member of the Council After sonic 
halts and hitches Madanaga managed to bate 
Miranda commissioned Lieutenant General and to 
get a seat for him on the Council But the general 
was not apprcaatisc He liked notiung he saw in 
Venezuela neither the absence of roads nor the 
appearance of the troops which he rcncwol 
He said in their hcanng “Where arc the arniics 
worth) of the digmt) of a general of ms posinoii!" 

Strangch he was bittcrl) opposed to iiim of 
colour Bollsairs whole pliilosoph) of Iilierti fur 
Soutli Amcnca had alwa)'s been liaseil on the frank 
acccjitancc of her mised blowl One colour was not 
to be allowed to rank another in a couiitrj wlirtr 
all were more or less bleiideiL 
Meanwhile Bollsar organircil a soacti tijiifh lie* 
came of the first national imiiortaiicr the lainmic 
Sonet) Before it he made Ills first rcoirdinl spcrtlu 
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“ What we want,” he thundered, “ is effective union 
to unite us in the gloiious enterprise of our hberty. 
Why will those who best know the necessity for 
union foment schism against it? These quibbhngs 
are the unhappy results of old chains They say that 
great resolves should be carried out in calmness' 
Are three hundred years of calm not enough^ Does 
the Congress wish for three hundi'ed years more? 
Let us lay the cornerstone of South American hberty 
without fear' To hesitate is to be lost I propose 
that a commission from this body carry these 
sentiments to the sovereign Congress ” (The former 
Council had been absorbed by a Congress ) 

It has been said that Washington was the sword 
of the American Revolution, the eloquent Patrick 
Henry its tongue, and Jefferson, who created the 
pattern of the American government, its pen But 
Bolivar from this time forth was at once the 
sword, the tongue, and the pen of South American 
hberty As a contemporary said of him, “Your 
country lives m you.” It hved in him before it 
was an independent country at all and it hved m 
him when it had suffered the most crushing defeat. 

The following day, which happened to be July 
fourth, the Congress debated the words of Bolivar. 
Discussion raged all that day, but on the mornmg 
of the fffth of July a vote was taken and the President 
of the Congress “ solemnly declared the absolute m- 
dependence of Venezuela ” 

The aty of Caracas went wild with joy. “Long 
hve Liberty 1” was shouted above the dm of drums 
and rattles. 
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Tiie louse Rnrunuc of Vaic/ucb was nt once 
attacked, first bj lojabst Spanish sjmpatliiscrs not 
twcnti miles from the capital and then bj a striniis 
sedition in Valcnaa, a atj locatcil cijjhtj fisc miles 
anaj in the Andes This upnsiiip was aupmcntol 
b\ slates and Indians who liad liccn siim^ up h^ 
Franascan fnars sent from Piitno Rico for tlie pur 
pose The emergenej gate MiramU his first real 
command, he was to lead an capcdition against 
\ alcncia He liad up to this iinic ticen a general in 
name onlv 

One of his first acts undrr his new ainhoriit was 
to insist tliat he would not take Colmict Ikillsar 
wath him TIic coolness lietwcm the old | meral 
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and tlic 50iing colonel who liad induced liiin to 
a OSS the ocean was now something \ci} like mutual 
distrust Bol{\ ai , dm mg a rc\ lew' of ii oops, supci bly 
mounted as usual, had caused liis hoi sc to icar and 
dance, \ciy effective when tlie mo\cmcnt is cauglit 
m an cqucstiian statue but infiniating to Miianda, 
ahva}s a sticklci for militaiy lailcs and legiilations. 
He called Bolitai a ‘'dangcious jouth.” 

BoHvai called him “a tircd-out old militario, 
ignoiant of c\ci} thing foi w’hich Vcncyiucla stood 
Dangcious youili, indeed! He is himself full of pic- 
tcncc and insatiable camt}!'’ In the end the old 
Maiques del Toio, wdio wais also to go along on the 
expedition, took Bolivar wnth him Bolivai w^ent 
gaily to his first battle Mii anda w^as bkc the English 
Geneial Braddock, he waas Euiopcan to the core; he 
could not do things in a new^ w'ay, not even m a new 
country He marched over the difficult mountain 
defiles, back and up to the City of Valencia, cursing 
the lack of roads 

Even the rich plantations nestling in the verdant 
valleys betw’'ecn the peaks of the Andes did not please 
him; passing Bolivar’s beautiful estate at San Mateo, 
he refused to stop foi refreshment The air as they 
ascended the Andes became more rarefied and the 
landscape sparkled as if it w'-ere a brilliant picture 
seen thiough glass. 

On the fourth day of their march the Lake of 
Valencia lay below them. Its crystal water reflected 
the bright blue sky, it lay hke a sapplure surrounded 
by the densely foiested mountains. The lake was 
framed by a little stiand of golden beach and high 
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green brushes The anifiaaht} of the scene was 
accentuated by the strangest natural fomiation At 
one end of the lake a cone of da} rose steeph in ilic 
air It v\as almost as high as the mountains which 
surrounded u, but its base was not one-third of its 
clevaaon While the mountains were covcral waili 
forest this cone was bare sun baked day, like a giant 
piece of pottery On the top was a fort, though it 
was difficult to understand how men might climb 
so high over the incrcdibl} steep sides of tlic liard 
cone. 

To get to the lake the whole ami) had to pass 
through one narrow defile. Suddenli Bot{\“\r saw 
the muzzles of nflcs emerging from Uic nivhes 
around the lake, but before he could <pcak the} were 
being attacked Spaniards were in ambiuh in all the 
CTcvJccs of tljc mountains whidi reared over their 
heads. Worse, there was the roar of cannon from 
gunboats hidden in the high reeds winch cnnrdctl 
the Lake of Valencia. The sudden sevent} of the 
attack, coming os it did out of the smiling «>cmui\ 
of the scene threw men and horses imo confuMoii 
But now tlic cnem} was out in the open forming 
for a charge 

It was Bollv'ars moment llis life had fimi 'pent 
w preparation for it He ^w Miranda tall* to his 
stair, hesitate BoJirar was hiiuidf in the rear h} 
the express orders of the general Now he ufi 
shcaiJicd Ins hnght sv'ord his luirsc rrarnl hi^ h 
and with a might} shout of *I/mg hie lil'crt)* 
ToIIow me!" lie led a cfiargc 
In the v-an was Ins own conipan} of caialri the 
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army followed the chaige and the Spanish gave way 
before its fury. Riding hard with lances set, the 
pati'iots puisued the Spanish into the to\vn of Valen- 
aa All was suddenly silent BoHvar rode up to 
Miranda and saluted He saw the look of approval 
in his genei'al’s face, but he had not come at this 
tense moment for praise He saluted again 

“ General, I fear tins quiet ” 

Miranda did not choose to reply, it was evident 
that he thought the brilhant charge of the young 
colonel had caused his natural vanity to increase to 
the point where he felt he might advise Ins general. 
They had come to the mam square and were reimng 
m their horses Then it happened 

From every housetop men were hiding, a cannon 
was uncovered and opened point-blank into the 
troops. In the confusion BoHvai’ was ever]ywhere 
at once. The patriots were ralhed, made a show of 
resistance, but Miranda saw that their position 
was hopeless He connnanded the bugler to sound 
the retreat Once without the city, they surrounded 
it and laid siege. But the losses had been terrific 
more than eight hundred patriot soldiers had been 
killed, and fifteen hundred were wounded. For a 
month the patriots laid siege to the town 

The Spamsh were starving and at last surrendered. 
A victory, though a very costly one, had tome to 
the patriots In one respect Miranda showed himself 
a just soldier, he reversed "his opimon of BoHvar. 
Having seen him m action, the experienced old 
'general could not withhold his admiration, he 
selected the young oJfiicei to caiTy the tidings of the 
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Victory back to Caracas In the dispatch Bolliar 
was ated for bravery 

When he amved m the capital he found the Con 
gress busy dranving up a constitution modelled on 
that of the United States, m fact, the new nation 
had been called the Umted States of Vcnctaicla, 

Bolivar did not know that the captain of a Spani'h 
fhgatc, whose name was Montes erde, had landed 
with three hundred and twenty men and u-as marcli 
ing inland from Coro, reinforced b) rojahsts from 
Maracaibo In his path lay the peaceful nllagc of 
Carora, a storehouse of Republican supplies With 
out orders Monteverde fell ujion this Milage, he 
turned his ruffians loose to pilbge and to murder 
He spared neither women nor children The golden 
earrings were snatclicd from the cars of women 
lioth dead and alive. Montcitrdc, now puffed up 
with easy naorj and loot, was looking further, at 
the nch town of Barquisimcto 
Bolliiir saw the people gathenng m the Mira 
Major, but he reflected that it was Ifol) Tliursilai, 
the second anniicrsary of the tcntatiic dechratinn 
of independence which had followed the alHliratinn 
of Captain General Empeidn, he did not at ftnt 
Jvnow that the people were hstcnmg to a mggol 
refugee from Carora. llisordcrlj came in to Itll the 
bad neivs about Monteserde lloUiar laicllol on 
his sword, mounted his liorsc, and went out into 
the streets, winch were decked for the fiota to 
question the refugee fjdics in fugh miulu and 
mantillas were licing camtil aimvit in the 'ircTt» m 
gaih paintcil litters, the Indiaiii iiaJ ctune itiio lf»e 
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city fiom then vild hi Ik, wi’^Iiiiig to hcai Mass on 
this impoitant da) 

His hoi sc stopped dead There v as a roai as if hell 
had opened, and anothci and anothci . A great suflo- 
cating cloud of yellow dust i ose in the an Life had 
stopped Then thcic was the sound of lalling build- 
ings, the long-diawn ciackhng clash of stones and 
inasoni} An eai thquakc! Thechuich ncai his home, 
the one to which he had gone with his mothci wdicn 
he was a little bo\, w as a pile ol hi oken stones; fiom 
between them trickled blood The cai thquakc w'as 
widespread; tciiihlc dcstiuciion icsultcd In the 
city of Caiacas alone thcic w'cic ten thousand dead 
Boh'vai w Diked like a madman at the heavy stones 
wdiich w'cic all that icmaincd of the chinch, his own 
tears w'ctting his bleeding hands There wms no day 
or night Then he hcaid the clamoui of the priests 
This, they said, was the w'rath ot God liow' was it 
that this most teiiiblc thing had happened on the 
amiivcrsary of the liiststep tow^aids mdejicndcnce in 
Venezuela? Why w^as it that on one single column 
left miiaculously standing m an othciwnsc demo- 
lished building, the aims of Spain remained un- 
harmed^ Repent, they said, and return to the 
mother countiy; you sec that God Himsell is 
against this newTanglcd Republic 
But Bolivar climbed up to the top of a ruined wall 
“Venezuelans,” he said, and the hie which was m 
him made people gather beneath the w^all and keep 
silence, “Venezuelans, you Imow that our libeity is 
a sacred thing Even if nature herself opposes us, 
we wnll hght wuth her also! Libeity shall never die ” 

F 
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But he saw the people tneehng in the streets im- 
ploring dmne forgiveness for the sin of wishing to 
be free He heard the cncs of “ Viva Espaiia J Vi va la 
Inquisiadnl” Seeing pnests exhorting the people to 
repent of this “crime,” Boils ar dress his sssord and 
ralhed soldiers to trj to stop tlic Insoc which the 
pnests were creating Congress dcimnded of tlic 
Ardibishop that he issue a pastoral letter telling the 
people that God was not punishing them for tlicir 
desire for a representative |xihtical gos cmnicnt All 
that resulted, hossescr was a letter in siliich the 
Archbishop compared Caracas to Gomorrah 

But there ssere earthly penis srlnch si ere if am 
thing more temblc than the supposed ssrath of 
heasen Montes erde came on— capturing more 
tosvns murdenng and commuting esen eserss— 
preceded in eacli place b) Spanish agents, ssho told 
the story of the earthquake at Caracas and urged the 
people to return their allegiance to IIolj hpain 
WIiolc regiments of patnot troop' sstait oscr to him 
some urgesi by the threats of eternal daniitatioii and 
others bs the lure of plunder Vanous (latriot c\ 
pcdiUons ssliicli had been sent against him had laren 
defeated miscrahly 

General Miranda ssas gisen dietatonal possen in 
the emergency for all that noss remaincil of the 
United States of Venezuela ss-a< the cits of Cirjia 
s\ herein many atizens Iiad not yet ri'cn from ilteir 
knees 

In conferring lu' powers upon \Iiraiida the Con 
gross Iiad orilcrcsl, “Ho not consult any hot ilar 
supreme lass of sasmg the nation “ 
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But they were instructing an old and broken reed, 
though the general still thought well of himself 
He sent Bolivar to the coast to defend the town and 
guard the fortress at Puerto Cabello Bolivar did 
not want to go, though it was really an important 
place. It seemed to him too far from the centre of 
events, he knew, better perhaps than any one else, 
in what grave danger the Repubhc lay. He no longer 
had complete trust m kfiranda 

It was the rainy season After so much activity 
the heavy rams, winch made the equatorial lowlands 
steam, depressed his spiiit He wanted so much to 
be in the forefront of action, wanted so much to 
Imow what was going on! He arranged to have 
some of his men bring him tidings from time to 
time He rebuked himself for his half-conscious dis- 
trust of Miranda Ought not all men serving so 
high a cause forget personal differences and work 
m harmony; above all ought not he, an inferior 
officer, defer in all matters, even in his own thoughts, 
to his commander m chief? But the news was not 
good 

Before him stood an Indian runner whom he had 
sent to Caracas for information The Indian threw 
off the wet jaguar slan, saluted, and stood immobile, 
his wet, bronze skm giving him the look of a statue 
emerging from a fountain 

“Well, what news?” asked Bolivar. 

“ Colonel Ustdntz has been sent by General 
Miranda against Monteverde, the Spaniard, and has 
been several times defeated His whole cavalry has 
deserted and gpne over to the Spamard. Geneial 
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Miranda has fi\c thousand troops, the Spaniard has 
three thousand General Miranda docs not attacl^ 
He drills patriot troops c\cr) da) according to books 
bought in Europe, the) nalk thus ” He illusiratctl 
the goose step 

Bolnar knew Miranda’s dctotion to the Prussian 
drill manuals 

“All da) he writes letters m man) languages, but 
none in Spanish In Caracas men sa) that he tries 
to get governments over the sea to help him thc> 
say wh) docs he not put aw a) his pen and talicoiif 
his sword w hilc there is \ei time?" 

BoU\*ar looked at the Indian Was all tins true? 
he wondcrc<l He knew at least tint the Indian 
would not he These things were Inring ^iid in 
Caracas hut could it realU l>c true tint MinniU 
would not attack the cncin>? He was in an n on) 
of doubt 

It was certainl) a fact that Miranila decpived hn 
Creole officers IK had told Soublcitc In'* half 
Trench aidc-dt^canip that liis onh defect was in 
being half \ tnczuclan 

llolh-ar had l>ccii at Puerto Calnrllo for eight weeks 
now and it had rained c%crv ila\, **0 Iiard tint Munc- 
times he could hardlt ^ the tnnros ui which the 
Spanish prisoners were amfincal untlcr the guarthan 
ship of Colonel Ainemch The fortrcs^i of San 
I clipc was [unit on a rock conurctcil with the main 
land I>\ a dnwl)ndi,e It w is dcfnulcil 1»\ nnni fine 
lir’Ss cannon and provisiniirtl with food ami ammo 
nition as if for a sicj r It Imiked like iln 
(Ilf ctn throu; h lltt c\rv of the Count »’f 't ntr 
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Ciisto. BoHvai was staying at the inn in the town 
He passed his time m phuing chess and swinging 
endlcssl) in his hammock 
This afternoon he had been expecting to play chess 
with Lieutenant Vinoni, wdio w'as second in com- 
mand at the foiticss Vinoni had been wuth him 
when the messenger aimed, but he had gone out 
after the Indian had lecited his news — peihaps wdiile 
hehadbecn leciting It, BoH\ai could not lemcmbci 
Boli\ ar w anted his game It w^as too bad that Vinoni 
was not a better player, but just now' he needed the 
stimulus of chess to take his thoughts fioni the daik 
new'S he had heaid Then he remcmbeicd Vinom’s 
sa3'ing that his supcnoi officci w'as to be on leave 
that afternoon Perhaps Vmom had had to go back 
to the fortiess? 

Idly he got up and looked out into the lain. He 
saw the flag of Spam flying ovei the forticss and at 
the same moment he heaid the muffled baik of its 
cannon' He knew at once what had happened 
Vmom, a member of his owm icgiment of 
mihtia, the Whites of Aragua, had been seduced 
by the iich and numerous Spanish piisoneis in 
the fortress' Bolivar had only a few bundled men 
wath him m the towm, which was commanded by 
the higher and almost impregnable position of the 
fortiess 

Instantly he was m action He ranged his small 
force on the highest lull of the towm and retuincd 
the fire of the foi t with intei est He called the Indian 
to him and sent Inm off with a note to Miranda It 
read 
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My General 

A Venezuelan officer unworthy of the name, mth 
the pnsoners, has taken possession of the fortress of 
San Fehpc and is at this moment firing hcaMh upon 
the aty If Your Exccllcnc) docs not imnicdiateli 
attack the cnemv in th<? rear, this position is lost 
Meanwhile I shall hold it as long as possible. 

This he most certainlj did. After he Iiad fired at 
the fortress all afternoon he sent a demand for its 
surrender, the answer « as another round of cannon 
fire, and some taunts which he could not hear Dark 
ness fell Dunng the night one hundred and twentj 
men from his small force deserted and Went inland 
to join the forces of Wontcierdc Neat daj the citi 
zens of the town began to sneak awaj licetlless of 
Bolivars impassioned demands to them to sta) and 
help defend their at} 

Then Vinoni sent lum a demand for surrender 
lie replied tint he would set the town in ashes first 
“Tell jour infamous commander that his fate 
awaits him I hate just had word of a glorinu' 
patriot siciorj Victorious patriot troops arc martli 
mg to aid me and the Republic of \ cneriicia ’’ 

To celebrate tins imaginarj sactors he orderesi a 
parade of fifes and tlnims through the town Hut 
instead of the phantom patriot forces a real coiiipmj 
of Spanish lonhsts came and ciicaiii|'ctl in the out 
skirts of the town Bolivar would base Iktii caiij In 
between two hres if Jieliadnot iiiinirsliateli ord^o! 
all his remaining men not mam osef two b iiidiot 
out of the town to engage this new threat 
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Mcan\\hilc lie himself helped to liie his single ic- 
mnining cannon at the loiticss. In less than an 
houi sc\cn men ictuined iiom the attack on the 
Spanish Seven onU All the otheis had been killed, 
\soiindcd, or capmicd’ 

Bohhai still lefnscd to suncndei , he held out foi 
sc\en long da\s and nights In the end it was the 
town w'hich capitulated thioiigh its ci\il authorities. 
It was night RoliAai and his sc\cn lemaming offi- 
cers made a daring escape, w ading in the black w%atci 
Thc\ swam aioiind undei the walls ol the foiticss 
and seized a lowhoat which w'as hidden m the reeds 
In this they managed to get to a Spanish schooner, 
wdiosc captain thc\ w etc able to hi ibc Si\ days later 
he was in the poit of La Guaira; the same day he 
lodc the twenty steep miles to Caiacas and m the 
daik solitude of his own gicat house he w^iotc thus 
to Miranda : 

How can I summon couiagc to waitc to you aftci 
having lost the stionghold confided to ni)'' caic? I 
saved my honoui, it is a pity that I saved my life 
also and did not leave it undei the debus of the city. 
Vanity made me believe that my desire to succeed 
and my aidcnt zeal for oiu countiy’s cause w'ould 
supply the talent for commanding which I lack I 
beg you to put me undei the command of the most 
low ly officer. 

I performed my duty, my general If one soldier 
had lemaincd with me I should still be fighting the 
enemy, but they abandoned me and theie w^as 
nothing I could do to hold them. 



) 


In pity do not oblige me to see jtiur face 
am disgraced 

Wth greatest regard and respect 

Bout AR 

But he had hardlj sent off the letter hen another 
great shoch shook the atj of Caracas. Miranda liad 
surrendered to the cncmj ! The United States of 
Venezuela was dead. 




VI 

ON THi: Rl\ I ll MAGDAU NA 

Bolivar looked \ijout the gicat house, which he 
was leaving, possibly foievei, looked at the pictuics 
of his ancestors on the walls and saw once again, as 
if It had been a ghost, the hgui c of his mothei di essed 
for church in her black mantilla and her spaikling 
diamonds He saw at her feet a little boy with cui led 
hair, at fiist he did not recognise the child Return- 
ing to leality, he collected a few things, the small 
collection must not be moie than his saddlebags 
would hold He lode out upon the fanuhai path 
over the mountains to the sea; it was aowded now 
with refugees, loaded with their possessions 
Bolivar did not beheve the report that Monteveide 
had offeied Miranda honomable teims of surrender 

89 
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or that if the terms had been honourable he tvould 
live up to them He went to hvc m the house of the 
avil governor of the port of La Guaira. Tlicrc, see- 
ing the refugees pour in, all his sclf-eondcmnation 
turned to hate of Miranda. Ihs own delusions 
about the man he had believed to be great vvere 
bitter memones It was, he felt, this man and this 
man alone who had betra)cd Venezuela He had 
never blamed him for ignoring his own crj for help, 
that he had understood as a militarj ncecssitj, Init 
this surrender seemed to him treason Did his forces 
not greatly outnumber those of the enemv ? 

He was more sure of this when the order came 
from the dictator Miranda hineself to close the port 
of La Guaira Tlic refugees w ho had capeclctl lo sad 
to the islands off the coast were trapped like rals 
Colonel Bolivar was trapped with them Then llitrc 
were rumours tint Miranda himself planncil to leave 
the countrj— but not emptv liandaL It wav said 
that lie bad sold Ins coumrv for n certain sum of 
gold Wh), if he liclicvcd in the mcrnfiil terinv of 
surrender, had lie not Ma)cd to see them earned mu? 

If, on the other hand he did not Iiclicv-c in them, 
wh} had he not fought on? 

BoUvair and a group of patnot olficers and cival 
olhcials took the law into tlicir ow n liamb Miraiid i 
arrived at the port, it was known that he iiiini lal 
to sad the next nionniig that lie had lilinl h ' 
hlockadc on liis own lielialfl 

Bolivar held coiiiial with olliT \eiienirlati * tb 

errs, thev took the law into that o"ti hiiid 11 

old general was asleep lu hiv IkxI vvhni tli v arrr^ted 
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him. without a word he followed them to that 
damp prison at La Guaira winch, washed by the 
waves of the sea, was half a cave and half a dungeon. 

Bolivar never repented of this act. But he said he 
was sorry that old Miranda had fallen into the hands 
of the Spanish For this was what happened Mi- 
randa was sent in chains to the dread prison at Cddiz, 
'where he died after four years of suffering Monte- 
verde, in complete charge of the country, forced the 
authorities at La Guaira to hand over the custody 
of his former enemy Miranda, who had surrendered 
to him so easily 

Tenor reigned Officeis of the Venezuelan army 
were hned up against walls and shot Others were 
sent in chains to a fate far woise than death, over 
the sea to the merciless prison at C^diz Bolivar had 
hidden in the hut of an Indian But this was no 
longer safe. He lesolved to take his chance before 
the nuhtary court which the conqueror, Monteverde, 
had set up 

The Spaniard Casa Leon was a friend of Bolivar’s 
The young colonel had seen his comrade the brave 
priest Cortes Madariaga and many other patriots in 
chains bemg shipped with Miranda to Cddiz He 
sought a passport through Casa Leon, who had been 
Sea'etary of the Treasury when Venezuela had had 
a treasury 

An order arrived from Monteverde Bolivar was 
to be brought befoi e him 

, “In recompense for the service you have rendered 
the King in arresting Francisco Miranda,” said 
Monteverde, “I shall grant you a passport ” 
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This svas too much BoIK'ar hncii he faced death 
yet he cned, “I? \ou thinh that I would render a 
service to the King of Spain! I arrested Miranda 
because he was a traitor to liisi^untrj I” 

But Don Franasco Iturbe, also a Spanish friend 
of Bol/vars, offered his own life as a bond for the 
young officer The great gnzzlcd Montes erde looked 
at Bolfinr, so pale and straight and loung lie 
shrugged 

“Gue the young fool his passport and get him 
out of here,” he sauL 

To Montes erde, Bolhair was of no importance 
He could not know that m dismissing him he had 
saenficed the cause he sen ed— the frectloni of Simon 
BolUair liappencti to he the freedom of South 
Amcnca 

Out of the rums of Ins great fortune for since 
the death of Ins brother Juan Vincente he had l>c- 
conic the sole heir to all the eatai'iia: llolliar hold 
mgs Smion managed to take iwclie thousand [icuai 
with him to the scssci ssinch was to liear him to 
exile. It was not a fortune, it was mercU all that 
he had in the world Lscry thing clw like the 
counirv for which he had warned lo dir lud 
aanished Then ihesc twclac ihmis,and poos wliuli 
sscrc Ins sole resource were talcn from him hi tlic 
aiuhoritics in the port of Cnrayao mi the j rmiiid 
lliat ilicrc were irrcgiilantir' m the pa|>cr’ of ilv 
aessel which luad transjvirtesi him m tins plate lie 
ssas now a little more than tanned he ssas aitnalh 
[xannless 

Iliat Ins estates should Iw tonfi sated hi tla" 
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Spanish, that was no surprise, but that his baggage 
should be seized by the English authoiities in the 
port of Cui ayao, which was then a British possession, 
was a little more than one might expect. He tried 
to obtain his pioperty by legal means, but the aflFair 
- dragged on endlessly in spite of the sympathy ot 
some of the English officials on the island 
With him was his kinsman Ribas, he still wore 
his hberty cap They wandeied together m the 
oiange groves eating the iipe fiuit, which was free 
to all, collecting, as well, chenmoyas — those most 
delicious of tropical fruits which taste like both 
strawberries and pineapples — alligator pears, and 
guavas At night they went into a cheap httle wine- 
shop, not to drink but to talk, to plan Duiing the 
day Bolivar swung in his hammock or played chess 
The laundress came with his fine lace-trimmed shirts 
There was no money to pay her This life was in- 
tolerable to Inm 

But, lying like a salamander in the sun, swinging 
^ gently in his hammock as all Venezuelans must 
swing, clear strong thoughts were forming in his 
mind At this low point we see the miracle of the 
mind at work m Bolivar. It was while he was lying 
alone and penmless, defeated, his property all con- 
fiscated, Ins sisters both m hiding in his ruined 
country, the story of his life which lay behind him 
ended m most deasive and disastrous defeat, not 
only for himself but for the country he had sworn 
to serve — it was at this moment that he rose as if 
from the dead He rose a warrior in golden armour, 
an iindefeatable knight, starting upon a holy aaisade 
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This change in Sim6n Bolh-ar nas not sisihlc to 
any one. He looked mcrcl} a thin and non ous t oung 
man swinging restlessly m a hammock, witli black 
eyes which looked-a long way off and burncil wath 
an unearthly fire. 

He saw that he had not in the past trusted to i^im 
enough He had beheted in the vasions of 
Miranda, had beheted in him as i general when In' 
own common sense had iiifomied him of Miranda 
gross errors Colonel Bollrar had been a power, ics 
in a thousand ways he had planned and innncnceil 
the course of events but he had been power a lojig 
way bcliiml the throne He saw elearh tliat he liad 
been right and that others with grraier aiitlinniv 
hail bccai wrong that the course ot govcmiiicnl 
which he had recommended would in aliprohalMluv 
have saved Vtaierucla as his inilitarv tactic' would 
m all proliabilit) have dcfcatal Monievcrde who 
iiad begun on Ins rarcer of ro|ii(iir't wiili viicli a 
small force At Ciirayao Bolivar Icaninl ihrj natot 
lesson that a man can teach liincvelf hr Irirnrd to 
trust Ills own soul 

In this jienod of rest and recuperation of living 
upon the fmits of the canh he read fniin Inv own 
past, It was the most mfonning liook heomhl have 
Mudicvl As hesavv in hi'pi't hitter mi'tal.r' h-uw 
Ins future splendid with ghirioii' p<av ihihtin 
No one could defeat linn at thne He ' it plaj in 
licncaili a map of South Amcriu that nMitionu 
coloiirnl III llie pale and li-iniiliil earn' tapbe 
tints ij|KTiri,, Irom the fiiilncs’ au 1 tiirve it if-* 
iioilhcrti I'an to the tender fiiiul id tli It to Hr 
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had won too main games oi chess nlieady; he hioKe 
awa^ hcfoic tlic linal mo\cs which wonhl have led 
to the ehcchmatc o{ his opponent, a pi lest. lie stood 
and looked at the map he kned. At lit, it moment 
he was no longei meich a Veitc/uclan; he was a 
citizen oT tiic whole South Ameiican coiuinenr. 

lie knew* that, one month aftei the Captain 
Gencial Dnpaian had been dejtnsed m Venezuela, 
Buenos Aiies had loimed a lejtuhlican go\cmmcm; 
that Santa le de Bogota, m New Gianada, liad 
lollowcd suit in July and Clnle in Septemhci ol the 
same }car. Onl\ Peiu and Guatemala had remained 
in Spamslt Icttcis, the test of South yVmciica had 
pioclaimcd itsell licc. Suddenly the map gate him 
the great idea wliieli subconsciously ]te had known 
was coming to him. 'I'hc ancient walled city of 
Caitagcna, situated at the mouth of the Magdalena 
Rivci, was still a stiongliold of Souili Amciican 
patriots Tlic Spaniaids wcie willed awa} fiom the 
city in New Gianada by the peaks of tlie Ingh Andes; 
the city lay safe, for tlic moment at least, in their 
mighty arms 

In Caitagena they w'ould have some cmplojmcnt 
for him* They must sec that their cause and the 
cause of ruined Venezuela w^ci c one He would make 
them sec It! 

Then, returning to the small details of tin's w^orld, 
he looked at the frills oit his newly laundered sliii ts. 
If lie could not pay for Ins laundry, how could he 
pay for a passage to Cartagena? The buckle on his 
uniform w^as pure gold, he had a vciy valuable 
medal and all those costly trinkets which iicJi 3'oung 
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officers of that day used to possess. He sold these 
last remnants of former state, and an English friend 
avho felt that he had heen scunalj treated m the 
matter of the confiscation of his monc), lent him 
a modest sum 

Unknotvn, a defeated Venezuelan offiecr whose 
very name had netau' been heard in the cit) of Carta 
gena, hcamtctl there without fnends, wathno intro- 
ductions He shut himself up with pen and paper 
and wrote out the Manifesto of Cartagena In this 
paper he analysed with master} the reasons for the 
fall of Venezuela. He showed wh} her cause was »o 
closclj linked wath that of New Granada 

He knew that he was making liistor}, he knew 
that theposerty of hisoutwanl seeming was iheiin 
real thing that the paper he was wnlmg alone was 
real He headed the paper, which was to make 
historj, Imldl) “Irom the Venezuelan Colonel 
Simdn Collsar to the People of Cariagena " He 
showed that, hj studaing the reasons for the down 
fall of Venezuela, New Cranatb might sate herself 
from a similar fate — a fate which stircl) awaited her 
if she did not heed the warning of her Mster repiiMie 

“We liad " he said “philosophers for statestiien 
philanthropa for legislation dialctics for lacin' 
and sophists for soldiers Onr nw n mlenial dis I'lOn 
and not ihc Spanish arms hroiipht ns lack to 
slaters 

“I am cons meed that until sse crtirralise toir 
Anicnon gtiscnimoiis the cneni} si ill base eSTti 
aihanngc — "c hall alssass Ih: mtroiindnl Is ilo* 
horrors of cisil star and toniiuered hs a fsndiiil < f 
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bandits who infest our boideis If Caracas had 
established the simple government which its poh- 
tical and mihtaiy situation demanded, you would 
still exist, O Venezuela, you would still enjoy your 
hberty to-day! 

“New Gianada’s glory depends upon hei assump- 
tion of the task of libeiatmg the aadle of Colombian 
independence ” 

We must pause here to note that this was one of 
the hist times this new word “Colombia,” of Boli- 
var’s coming, had been used To-day we call New 
Gi anada, wherein was located the city of Cartagena, 
Colombia, but Bolivar hved to call both Venezuela 
and our Colombia — his New Granada — by this name, 
for the countries were to be united But now, as he 
wiote, It was but a woid upon paper Though it 
was the kind of woid which does not stay upon 
paper 

Addressing himself to New Granada, he went on 

“Let us hasten to bleaI^ the chains of those victims 
whogioan in their dungeons, awaiting salvation at 
your hands’ Do not abuse this confidence Do not 
turn a deaf ear to the lamentations of your brothers! 
Let us fly quickly to avenge the dead, to give new 
life to the dying, freedom to the oppressed, and 
hberty to all!” 

This Mamfesto, which Bolivar had printed with 
the last of his dmumshing funds, created a sensation 
It won many friends foi the young officer, who was 
now suddenly anytlung but unknown Among the 
friends who were then and ever after most faithful 
to Bolivar was Camilo Torres, the President of the 
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officers of that di) used 10 possess He sold these 
last remnants of former state, and an English fnend, 
a\ho felt that he had been scuranl) treated in the 
matter of the confiscation of his monc>, lent him 
a modest sum 

Unknown, a defeated Venezuelan officer who^ 
\cr\ name had nc\cr been heard in the citj of Cana 
gena, he arm ctl there without friends, w itli no intro- 
ductions He shut himself up with pen and jvipcr 
and WTOtc out the Manifesto of Cartagena, In this 
paper he anal)<cd with master) the reasons for the 
fall of Venezuela. He showed wh) her cause was vi 
closcl} linked with that of New Granada 

He knew that he was making hisior\, he knew 
that the potert) of Ins outward seeming was theun 
real thing that the paper he was writing alone was 
real He headed the paper which was to make 
histor) l>oldl) “Irom the \cncziichn Colonel 
Simon rioHsar to the People of Carngciia " Hr 
-allowed that b\ Mudsing the reasons for the down 
fall of \cncnich New Grainth miglii sa\c licrself 
from a smnlar fate — a fate wjneh surclv awaiicd lirr 
if slic did not hcct! the warning of her Mstcr rcjnibbc 

“We !ud " he said “philosophers for statcsinen 
ph lanilimp) for legislation dlalcllc^ fur taciirs 
ami ophiMs for oldim Otirown miemal disi ion 
and imi ihc Spanish amu hron; In ns lack in 
sla\cr\ 

"I am conMiifril that imii! Wc tcnitalisr itif 
Anuruan jf \anmmts (lie menw vsill hxse rsrfv 
„ l\.nta„c — wr 'lull alwass \k 'urri nn ' I 1 \ if ' 

I 'tn T cil ti\d s\af 4 iid iiimiurrnl ! v 4 lui dm! i ^ 
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bandits who infest our holders. If Caiacas had 
established the simple government which its poli- 
tical and mihtaiy situation demanded, you would 
still exist, O Venezuela, you would still enjoy your 
hberty to-day' 

“New Granada’s glory depends upon hei assump- 
tion of the task of liberating the ci adle of Colombian 
independence.” 

We must pause here to note that this was one of 
the first times this new word “Colombia,” of Boli- 
var’s coming, had been used To-day we call New 
Granada, wherein was located the city of Cartagena, 
Colombia; but Bolivar hved to call both Venezuela 
and our Colombia — his New Granada — by this name, 
for the countries were to be umted But now, as he 
wiote, it was but a woid upon paper Though it 
was the kind of word which does not stay upon 
paper 

Addiessing himself to New Granada, he went on: 

“Let us hasten to break the chains of those victims 
who gjoan in their dungeons, awaiting salvation at 
your hands! Do not abuse this confidence Do not 
turn a deaf ear to the lamentations of your brothers! 
Let us fly quickly to avenge the dead, to give new 
life to the dying, freedom to the oppressed, and 
hberty to all!” 

This Manifesto, which Bolivar had printed with 
the last of his dirmnishing funds, created a sensation 
It won many friends for the young ofiicer, who was 
now suddenly anything but unknown Among the 
friends who were then and ever after most faithful 
to Bolivar was Camilo Toitcs, the President of the 
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Congress of Tunja, New Granada, He nc\er had a 
truer fnend, and South America has had few more 
liigh minded statesmen 

Reading the Manifesto, people on the street ^id 
to one another, “This young officer is right In 
union there is strength A\c ought not to make 
again the mistakes uhich Venezuela has made"' 

Tlicn, ^^hcn he needed it most and ^^Ilcn another 
laundr} bill nois still unpaid, he was once more made 
a colonel, this time in the arm) of New Cranatb 
Rut the general in command of tlic Ncns Granadan 
forces did not welcome Iiisncw colonel The general 
had senctl under Miranda in Venezuela he did not 
like Sinidn Doln^ar he was a Frcndiman namctl 
Labatut Bol(\-ar bad l>cen pre^ted to him as a 
s'aluablc man one of ideas and enrrg\ I.a()atut lud 
liccn insirucicil b) the gosmimnit to make gmid 
use of him Ijbatut reminded RoHsar of Miranda 
indcci! ilic I rcnchmau had to vunc catent inodcllal 
himself on h»s former chief Di'iniM slinnc from 
both men s eves T)ic colonel s conimi''inn I alutut 
could not dens RoHs-ar hut he was free to a'ogn 
tins joung upstart who coulil, he felt jiroluMj d » 
no more tlvan wnie lugh -oundmg words to am 
iliiiv or pnr hr cho r I-ahami mtu I*<)llsar to 
Rarranca a jtoor little town of mnd h»u at tl»^ 
banks of that latlier of waters the Magdalena I iscf 
Mis orders m lu' new Mil irdinatr were to y » to 
lUrrama and to siav thrTc Udlvar was bmed to 
jp^srar plea nJ and <»>nie«i js^rlufo Ik was 

1 isr luin ’rctl milrs hack into tb*" sn 01 \ \ft if 
' la; dalma I js its titve III tuslnitnU lus t it laUt 
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in awful cataracts like a wide silver javdin thrown 
between the snow-covered peaks, or winds in serpen- 
tine coils through emerald-green valleys and im- 
penetrable tropical jungles. It was the great high- 
way of the nation whose capital city, Bogotd, was 
located on its banks. Barranca, the poor httle tovm 
atuated at the mouth of this great nver, was held 
ly a garrison of a few hundred men of New Granada; 
lut the whole vast length of the river was controlled 
ly the Spamsh force sittiated above at Teneriffe, 
Tom which vantage point it was able to control the 
lavigation of the river. 

Bolivar now looked that part which he mtended 
to play He was a very smart officer and rode through 
the town he commanded in white breeches and tall 
bearskin shako, sitting his superb mount with a 
grace all his own He saw a startmgly pretty girl 
leamng in the door of a hut He smiled at her and 
touched the visor of his shako 

She curtsied and spoke to him in French The 
young officer dismounted, lie had not thought to 
use his French m this remote spot’ He knew how 
to be gallant The girl was Amta Lanoit, with pale 
gold hair and soft blue eyes, her parents were French 
peasants. They sat smihng at their daughter, a httle 
broud that so fine an officer should take notice of her. 
She fell deeply in love with Bolivar, so deeply that 
seventeen years later she made a perilous journey 
that she might be near him That she arrived too 
late was her tragedy 

Bolivar wanted to attack the Spanish river fort at 
Tenerifie; but, as he had foreseen, Labatut forbade 
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It BoHv'ar bad Icamal his lesson He knen that he 
ou^lu to attack the fort, so he applied o^c^ Labatui s 
head dircal) to the government of Nc\n Granada 
\Mnk he awaited his commands he told Anita that 
when the war w-xs over she might ndc b) his side in 
triumph through the streets of Cartagena, Imi w hilc 
he was talking his eves would wander to tlic road 

“^ou care much more for voiir career ilnn }X)ii 
care for me*** she cned 

“ros‘>ihh little one What do \ou expect of me?" 
he askei! her 

And then his orders came, thet were to procerti 
to Tcntnlfc according to his own phn IloHv'ar 
Incw lint in carrjing them out he n^kctf liis life— 
not in battle nnU hut at the haiuK of I^hatut who 
would prolublx trv to have him court martiallctl 
and ‘•hot for iiivulKinlirntmii lie would not forgive 
the smmi, \cne7iiclan who had gone over liu liru! 
F^oUvar did ilot worn over this He wanted to start 
to he in action 

1 lie oldicTs wluim he had comnniidnl at the 
town of Ihrniica lud Iktii when ll'divar arnvni 
~in iindi ciphiud lot It "‘a> Ifctitr o ILdlvar wa* 
able to dnll tluni in hii own wav atvi wh^ni h:> 
otd^r^ arrivptl he luil ihrtr perfect lovaltv It wav 
hn > »U — h»> j hlicTv alwa^^ j avc loin a -uiri of wor 
Inp Now hr called ti|h»n ihcin lor an iinlrAid-^’l 
ervur I i\ -t c Vive 

lie A eintitf I all ifir tivrf Craft If cnl 1 u e 
1 1 v\rfr tw » kiOvN tt tultvr t « i tl " ' t> U 

In t! '' vAitip \ vvt vfi wtrr vt i r m ■» n/l > 
trrt I o -t ’ th J r on i»I thwtfv V i'* I I 
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Still often very large for canoes, being from forty to 
sixty feet long The pirogue was a hollowed-out log, 
themost primitive boat devised by man The campans 
were of a wood as -enduring as teak; they were usu- 
ally made of three tiees, one foi the flat bottom of 
the Cl aft and two more for the sides They looked 
like laide drawings of the boats of the Norsemen 
Over these boats were bent saplings which were 
jtiong and tlnclt The framework thus provided 
was covered with mats, malting a soit of cabin 
within On top of the framework stood the boat- 
men with their poles, 

Bolivar knew that at Teneriffe the Spaniards had 
feluccas and some formidable gunboats. The ti'oops 
— two hundi’ed of them — winch he crowded into 
the native river craft Imew it too They were not 
afraid; they trusted the young man who had been 
their commander only a matter of days They 
worked to load the campans and pirogues with all 
the supplies they could carry and all the ordnance 
of war. 

The current of the Magdalena had gathered 
strength for five hundred miles on its steep down- 
ward course from the high Andes; many tribu- 
taries contributed to its strength • Against this 
current Bolivar poled his queer armada upstream 
3ver wide mirror-hke spaces where the deadly force 
if the current was concealed, into the foaming force 
if rapids, beside the banlvs covered with green jungle 
nhabited with monlceys almost as large as men As 
:hey spent their strength pohng their ciaft against 
:he force of the river, the boatmen sang Music half 
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learned in the jungles of Africa half the immemo- 
rial song of the New World — a song heard long 
ccntuncs before the while men sailed to tins \irgin 
world — floated o\cr the n\cr 

Then the leader spoke. “Cease jour singing From 
this point we must be as silent as the snake which is 
coiled on the branch of that tree oait there ” 

lie pointed to a green boa constrictor coiled 
around a tree laden with great calabash gourds. 
It might ha\ c been a scene from an ancient tapcsir\ , 
a fanciful rendering of the tree under which our 
first parents met 

At nights the lioats moxctl, hj ibj thej were 
hidden under a camouflage of jungle green Thej 
were getting nearer to Tcncnlfc Doh\*ar lumself 
went through the jungle with Intltan scouts lie 
knew the place onlj Irom dcscnption Looking 
thmugli the underbrush he saw that it was a son 
of pnmc\al GihnUar Tlic fortress at rencnlFc 
Mood on ilie lop ot a terracctl lull The loweM 
icrricc was al>out ten feet from the n\CT It was 
giurdal on eacli ••ide hj a wibl tangle of jun; Ic 
vegetation ant! ilioms winch nude a complctelj im 
jKOciraldc l»amer of natural harlxal w ire cxiembng 
f(>r iiulrv before the |»n%iiton las a fleet of stout 
gunlniAiH anwcil wiih brass cannon nine were 
alv) riser trait like Ins own It was esidciu tliai it 
wouIiUk niacssars lotakc rcncnlfcbs a water luttlr 
\n Indian rciurning fnnn the outskirts of iftc town 
f asr hmi ibr asMirstitc fur which he lud l>rm pras 
in fhr pronuc tjf hts l^uis was n it wn,sretnl^ 

hVr the alhjart/rs whcli s irri'un Nl 
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them, the vast canoes weic poled the last part of the 
way, then tied togethei and hidden in the vast 
tropical rushes which hcic lined the iiver. The 
soldicis diseinhaiked They silently swMin out and 
manned first the liver boats of the enemy and then 
the flecheras, or gunhoats They silenced the men 
wdio guaided them. Now' Bolivar’s owm men stood 
behind those fine brass cannon Anothci foicc w'as 
sent up the terraces in back of the tow'ir. 

Morning brought battle, dcsjreiate and bloody 
But victory w'as assured to the patriots almost from 
the start; for the Spaniards w'eie w'lthin a ciicle of 
fire, being bombarded by then owm cannon from 
their owm ships 

Bolivar w'as sw'inging in the hammock of his 
defeated enemy, the Spanish commander at Teneirffe, 
who had enjoyed this hammock only yesterday. For 
a brief moment he was savouring triumph, he 
knew the vast importance of his victory, he looked 
below him on the captured ships, he reflected that 
the whole navigation of the great river was now 
commanded by the patriot forces. Labatut would 
not now be able to have him shot for insubordina- 
tion to his orders Also, and this was much more 
important to him, he had successfully accomplished 
the first step — the all-important first step of his great 
plan, the plan which he had as yet shared with no 
one. 

Then in the bright light of the doorway a httle 
figure appeared It was Amta Lanoit The girl had 
come all alone through the jungle, up the banks of 
the river, to be with him They were tqgether for 
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oni} a bncf moment Bollrar could not be long de- 
tained b) lo\ e He svas touched and pleased b) her 
desotion, he felt that she had in some waj eicn 
helped him to be a better solcher He kissed her 
good bje scrj tcnderlj Then he called an escort to 
take her back to her parents 
“Remember, little one trait for me ” 

Anita took him at his word, she waited for se\cn 
teen > ears. 





VII 

THE MIGHTY ANDES 

The River Magdelana, in the five bundled miles 
vhich aie the measure of its course from the lugh 
Andes northwaids to the sea, passes many wondeis. 
Among these is the city of Mompox Four rivers 
flow together aiound its ancient walls Even befoie 
It was discoveied by the Conquistadores, the Indians 
had made it one of the gieatest centres of the gold 
trade in South America Under Phihp II this trade 
had been marvellously developed Bolivar had never 
seen the city, but he luiew by hearsay of the wide 
lectangular streets wluch intersected it. He could 
almost hear the sound of the countless hammers of 

the goldsmiths and silversmiths who worked upon 
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the prcaous metals sshich made the atj nch and 
contented. 

Bolivar set his fleet once more against the current, 
upstream Followed bj alligators almost as long as 
the campans, the} poled their wa} more than one 
hundred miles back into the heart of the protance of 
New Granada Strange illusions began to trouble 
Sim6n he saw snakes in the trees along thejunglc- 
coscred banks of the ntcr when his officers saw 
none, he burned with thirst 

“Colonel," said his order!), “)ou hate the feter" 

But his illness could not interfere This was ihe 
supreme moment of his life Though he w-as chilled 
and burning and lus c)cs saw strange things, even 
though he was blinded b) the aching of his find he 
managed to be the inspiring force of ilie peculiar 
fleet which he was leading lie forbade the men to 
shoot at the alligators 

“Our success depends on haste and on seerect,” he 
told them 

He painted a prettt picture of the nrhes of Morn 
pox A cut he sank with a Kepubhean heart inude 
golden armour 

lloUtar s teeth were thattenng with the feter 
which 'hook him let he plaiincil an attaik and 
drew Ins fleet up licfiirc Mompov Ilm no j iin was 
lirest A delcgaiioii of josful titireus ap|>eatcd iin 
Mead of a luniile arms Ilie Spaiiisli [ artivm 
knossiiig ilni ihrs ssere mitminilKred had tin!' 
The ms if \Ioiiipi\ lui! fallen to (aib'ii 1 I di'ir 
witli nil a bailie 

llidisar orj aiiiicil a tniinip'nl perad h ' it" , ' 
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Still dirty fioni the exertions of poling the barges 
up the river, marched v'lth their heads lugh to that 
stirring martial music wluch was always chaiactei- 
istic of Bolivar’s foices. In the central plaza of the 
city Bolivai addressed the townspeople 

“I myself,” he said, “was born at Caracas in Vene- 
zuela, but my glory, that was born m Mompox!” 

There was wild checimg, the people hterally 
danced with joy. The men came to lum eager to 
volunteer 

By the gutters of the straight streets of Mompox 
grew pinlc periwinkles; children, in hats made of a 
single heartshaped leaf of the snalce plant, danced, 
while the hammers of the goldsimths clanked in 
chorus Three hundred men enhsted in the ranks of 
the young colonel The city, gay with flowers and 
rich with gold, gave itself up to rejoicing 

But the Spamsh garrison had merely retired from 
the aty, stations had been taken up by the enemy 
at various points in the vicinity They must be 
mopped up Simdn, his face flushed with victory 
and fever, fought six battles m six days, all of them 
victorious 

It was Sunday, only nine Sundays before he had 
still been eating cherimoyas in Curasao. PIis plans 
then existed only in conversations with Ribas He 
sat down a moment anu wrote a letter to the wearer 
of the red hberty cap In it he told of his triumph, ' 
asked Ribas to join him in it as only a httle while 
ago they were sharing' a bit of fruit He gave it to 
a trusted messenger, with a handful of Mompox 
gold 
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the prcaous metals which made the atj nch and 
contented. 

Bolivar set his fleet once more against the current, 
upstream Followed b) alligators almost as long as 
the campans, thej poled thar waj more than one 
hundred miles bach into the heart of the pronnee of 
Neat Granada Strange illusions began to trouble 
Simdn, he saw snahes in the trees along the jungle- 
coacred banks of the naer aahen his officeis saw 
none, he burned aaith thirst 

“ Colonel,” said his orderlj , “ ) on haa c the fca cr ” 

But his illness could not interfere This was the 
supreme moment of Ins life Though he wts chilled 
and burning and his cies saw strange things, cien 
though he aa-as blinded b> the aching of his head he 
managed to be the inspiring force of the peculiar 
fleet aahich he aaas leading lie forbade the men to 
shoot at the alligators 

“ Our success depends on baste and on seercej " he 
told them. 

lie painted a pretta picture of the nclies of Mom 
pox. A ata lie saul, with a Kcpublican heart in'idc 
golden armour 

Bolia-ars tceih aacre chattering aaith the feacr 
aahich ahook Inin \et be plamicil an aitaak anil 
dreav Ins licet up lieforc Moni|x>x Hut tin j tm ua» 
tireib A delegation of piaful titirni' a|i]>sjttd in 
sicail of a hostile ariua flic kpnusfi j arriaon 
knoaaing that the) aarre miinutiilieml had I' dl 
Hie til) of Moihimv Ind fallen to Colotirl I lUaar 
aaith mt a battle 

I- Iiaar iTf ani c>l a inuinptal parade h t tn* 
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Still dilty from the exe;tioiis of poling the barges 
up the liver, marched with their heads liigh to that 
stirring martial music winch was always character- 
istic of Bolivar’s foices In the ccntial plaza of the 
city Bolivar addiessed the townspeople 
“I myself,” he said, “was bom at Caiacas in Vene- 
zuela; but my glory, that was born in Mompox’” 
There was wild cheeimg; the people hteially 
danced with joy The men came to Inm eager to 
volunteer 

By the gutters of the straight streets of Mompox 
grew pink periwinkles, childien, in hats made of a 
single heai'tshaped leaf of the snake plant, danced, 
while the hammers of the goldsnutlis clanlced in 
chorus Three hundied men enhsted in the rallies of 
the young colonel The city, gay with flowers and 
rich with gold, gave itself up to rejoicing 
But the Spamsh garrison had merely retired from 
the city, stations had been taleen up by the enemy 
at various points in the vicinity They must be 
mopped up Simon, his face flushed with victory 
and fever, fought six battles in six days, all of them 
victorious 

It was Sunday, only nine Sundays before he had 
still been eating cherimoyas in Curasao. His plans 
then existed only in conversations with Ribas. He 
sat down a moment ano -wrote a letter to the wearer 
of the red hberty cap In it he told of his triumph, ' 
asked Ribas to join him in it as only a httle while 
ago they were sharing' a bit of fruit He gave it to 
a trusted messenger, with a handful of Mompox 
gold. 
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“Sec 10 It that this letter reaches the island of 
Cura^o," he said. 

In New Granada at that time there were three free 
gos emments Titese had hut one thing m common 
a liaircd of Spain T)ic\ ucrc locatcxl at Cartegcm» 
on the coast whence BolK-ar had siancd, at Timja 
iiJ the Andes and at Bogoti in an ahicndc «tih 
higher and srparatctl from Tunja l>\ approMmatcU 
two hundred miles o\er the rouglieM monmam 
terrain in the world At Tunja was locaictl IkdU'ar s 
good friend Camilo Torres At Bogoti the Prcsidcni 
was ilic patnot Nando» who Iiad cscapctl from the 
Spanisli pn<on at Cidi?.. 

BoUN-ar was not content with the battles which 
were won witli tlic sword Now at ilic !>egimung 
of Ins career and ciTr afienMrd^ he foiiglit other 
battles too, these hatilcs were won or lo't not h) 
shot and 'licl! hut h} wonU In ihiNliisIirM iminipli 
lie saw to It that he was the vihher of all the three 
free goicmmons of New C raintU lie wtoic to 
each pointing out iliat he had in a fortnight iKacrti 
tlircc thouvand S}«niard> ami hhcratal an inuncnw 
amount of icrritorN Me had hwt onh a few men. 
He had rapturnl trcawirc of > real vailuc ctptipiunii 
and ainniunition He liad u|>ciinl the Magdalciu to 
lUM^ anon In ihc^c letter^ am! othm he iicmt for 
yfii the mam puf|wwc which wav Iteltuid tfuni 
tim n 

Hie word **(/domt» a " luv wo d a| m hn 
htirrv whenrvrT hr ran afrlv nx* it Ih cfertlv 
tavt av lie darot lie p qutol tl^ p>vicrtjfi rtii» of 
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Ne^\ Granada to accept liis purpose: the freeing of 
Venezuela He was miles away fiom the men he 
sought to persuade — miles which, as we now com- 
pute them, weie each as a hundi'ed because of the 
vast difficulty of travel Bolivar used his pen with 
as much slall as he used his sword Other hcioes 
have been well content to win battles for their 
country, Simon Bolivar was unique in that he 
created lus countiy at the same time that he won 
her battles. 

We see lum now farthei along his way at another 
rich and important town, Ocaha, cured of his fever 
and awaiting replies to his letters For he had asked 
questions in these letters of his Why not cross the 
Andes to assist Colonel Castillo, who, with his small . 
garrison of only three hundred, w^as in mortal danger 
from the Spaniard Conea? That an army had never 
crossed these mountains, that they weie a trackless 
white inferno unknown to w'^hite men, uninhabited 
even by Indians, he did not mention Also he did not 
mention that over the Andes lay Venezuela. Or that 
between him and his object lay five thousand Spamsh 
soldiers 

Letters arrived He had permission from both 
Cartagena and Bogotd to go to the aid of Colonel 
Castillo 

But there was also another letter, from a friend in 
Cartagena It read in part * 

“Your victories have filled the breasts of your 
friends with pride They say you are a great soldier 
here on the street corners of Cartagena, but I would ' 
not be your friend if I did jiot give you warning. I 
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shall not sign this letter, please tlcstroj it After all 
laibanit IS Commander in Chief of the Armies of 
Ness Granada, in his ejes jou are little more tlian 
an insubordinate colonel I c\cn hear it said tliat 
he will press for sour court-martial He himself has 
mo\cd and captured the town of Santa Marta so 
that the whole of the great Magdalena is in our 
hands But I warn jou, mj fnend ” 

He tore the letter in pieces Looking up he saw 
the desoted sentr) whose place each night after the 
march w as m front of his tent , the man was looking 
at him I Ic handeil him the little pieces 
“Here, Poncho, take this bone to another dog!"* 
Then with that ga) cnerg) of his he set aliont 
making careful preparations for the epic niarrli 
ahead Me issuetl warm clothing to his mxipi 
His fisc hliiidrcsl men liad lisesi all ihnr liscs in 
the steaming heat of the lowlamb, ihej liad iicscr 
cxpencnced cold Their ssas led oscr the serj 
peaks of the swst craggs mountains, for the 'ides ot 
the parimos were sliarph cut hs roarini cataracts 
and the I'allcj’s were often dmdcil li) torrential 
'ircanvs which it was iinpos'itdc to ford lor this 
reason, in trasersing tlic Andes it i' seldom |« 'dd" 
to gil around a mountain sine must jo oier it 
Ilietr route Ia\ iliroiijh the paihtcss jungle an I 
met ihe craej \ and cold lieij his winch were in 
InbiialoiiK li\ cond irs and jajniars All too.! inn t 
Ik- drisni s ii ihc h lof wiiIi this liltle a ms all it - 
ordnance and heasi , tins lamesl hi undo 

Whni tseilllnoj was ftadi -and rsrrsit lO s'H 
< 1 i» 
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icady ^CI y qiiickK — the niniv set its face to the cast, 
1'he great iliorny hi iislt toi c the men’s faces, Intel aied 
ihcii legs; ihe\ \\cie loimentcd In imctis giown 
big and feiocioiis in tins green tiopical labM'inth. 

One night ihc\ had mauhed aftci sunset and made 
camp by the light of the full moon Bolitnr heaid 
a gasping sound He opened the 11) of Ins tent and 
saw Ponchoj his semi), i oiling on the giound 'I he 
man managed to say iliat he Iiad been bitten by a 
flightful blue spider, bcfoie morning Poncho was 
dead. A chill lan thiough the aim) of men, most 
of them brave to despciaiion. Cleail) theie were 
dangcis ahead of them the like of which they had 
never imagined The country thiough which they 
were passing was sinister and siiange. At night the 
campfires weic kept brightly burning; but even so, 
men fancied they saw' the phosphoiesccnt ghttei of 
jaguars’ eyes. Resolutely, each man taking caic of 
himself, they set their couise eastw'aids, 

This w'as not w'ai as Miranda had imagined it to 
be. Bolivar, iidmg out alone ahead of his men on a 
sure-footed wdutc stallion, smiled; but in his eyes 
there w'as bitterness. “What am I,” he thought, 
“more than a bandit chief, recruiting my men w'lieic 
and by what means I can, arming them w'ith iifles 
captured from the enemy, employing luscs, spies, 
and all soits of indncct manocuvics?” Yet in this 
army of his were the sons of the pioudcst families in 
South America Young anstoaats wdio had never 
known hardship now lay down to sleep on the hard 
cold ground side by side with the roughest peon 
from the province of Mompox. 
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Tirst of all thc\ crossed a strange and sccmingl) 
limitless plain, in \\hich \\crc strange high ualls of 
earth Rners nound about lard} But one night 
the camp awoke in the middle of a lake The) 
thought the) were sure to drowm The riters, 
suddcnl) fed h) a storm on. the mountains al>o\c, 
Iiad nsen in the night and inundated the plain for 
miles. Now the) understood the strange walls of 
earth The men had ploughed tlicm up and then 
ahandonctl the course which led through them 
These nters meandered at will and otcrflowcd with 
dangerous suddenness 

Tlic) marchetl on Now the smoothness of the 
plain was broken Tlic) had rcachcil a counir) full 
of strange sccmmgl) limitless cates Stalactites and 
stalagmites met m the greenish hhie recesses, Om 
of these cat ems came unknown and Iiomhle intcas 
And then thet iK-gan toclinih 

Tlie Wind hlctt ccascIc^sU, with an eerie sound 
new to the inni \\h<» heard it lhc> had to chnih 
thencarlt upright faccsof}aggcd rock altotcthcin 
Inbiical on 1algc-> great iKiuldcrs seemeil rradv to 
fall upon ihcni- The mules v>mc too hratil) Udm 
with ordnance muM !»c driten cner the winding 
piths vinictirno no more than a fiKit wide Ill'll 
thew jtathv nude Iw the capruc of aninul' not hi 
the doi; n of mm mdcil Middmlt Thrt !x)Uvl 
IkIow and were nuiV dirrt hv the t/r*) 

loolnl alHitc and shnddrrctL 

llirt had m» morcccfiaui r»» itc oter ilr^ 
itun a marmcT hit on ih** sea \Wtli tins e 
on ihr iKean a mnr c iiu\ 1*^ tnd ant fot' > 1 * t 
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wlule ovei mountains capped witn snow and cut by 
cataracts or goiges too deep to cioss men cannot 
often follow the course they have plotted A 
thousand obstacles pi event. Aiaived at some craggy 
eminence, the patriots looked down at sickening 
depths two thousand feet below They descended 
into the valleys, which were so damp and cold that 
no sun at any season of the 3''ear penetrated them. 
Climbing again, men and beasts slipped horn their 
insecure footholds and went crashing into abysses 
from which even their ci les did not ascend 

Bolivar was cveiywheie, tugging at some mule 
that would go no faither, helping to reload some 
animal whose burden had slipped from its bacit Ice 
storms froze these men from the tropical lowlands. 
Terrible thunder shook the earth and they were 
blinded by blue and pink lightning. 

The eyes of their leader were almost as bright. 
He laughed at their difficulties, yet his sympathy 
was ready He made jokes about their plight, and 
at night around the fires he sang gay French songs 
as the exhausted men huddled under their ponchos. 
He seemed to them all to be more than human. He 
did not forget to send his Indians to scout all the 
route which lay ahead 

Then there came a day when more than nature 
opposed them A scout leturned with the word that 
the Spanish commander Ram6n Con'ea was waiting 
for them with cannon in position He commanded 
the pass called -Alta de la Aguada, through which 
they must pass 

Bolivar could not risk a frontal attack on this 
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Beneath one of the cataracts was a bubbling pool 
of cold clear w aicr Bolivar ordered a halt — to v\ ash 
up 

“It IS not mj intention,'' he told his soldiers, "to 
confront Colonel Castillo with a band of ragged 
mounninccrs. Wash \ our filth) faces, polish vour 
weapons and )ou drum major rehearse jour 
corps! We shall enter Pamplona in parade forma 
tion “ 

Laughing happilj and Jesting coarsel) full of 
the pride of basing conijiicreil the Andes and roiiiesi 
Correa the men ncedcst no further urging to carrj 
out these pleasant orders 

But there was to be no parade Descending b\ 
another mountain path ihe battalion of Colonel 
Castillo came upon Bolls ars troojvs sshen the) hail 
hanlls licgun upon their ness career of clcsnliiicss 
Bolisnr basing oiitscoutcd his enemies was alntmt 
annosed that liis friends should base come iipm 
him iiuassarcs 

He inoiinictl Ins sslntc stilhnn ssliicli had lieeit 
ssDundctl in the leg and ssassiighil) lame Cauillo 
aim rode out in from of Ins force 

ditat night 111 Ins tent ILdlsar Castillo and a 
thud man sat 'ippmg ssme lie ssas tall ami st") 
darl this third iiian This was Major 1 raiiciHO d 
I uila 'Saiiiaiider econd in command to <0! 'O I 
Castdln He ssas mote iluii that he ssas it - e'lf 
gcniiis III I disar s career -Inn tins Vmi m d I i ' 
iimss 

\s set (ailill 1 had n ade las tefrtet vV I 1 ll e pi m 
l.tt tlait I disa' had cm ' v> (ar to etn'^ le I • 
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)osition, noi had there been one word ot pi aise fiom 
mher man for Ins feat of crossing the Cordillera of 
he Andes. Bolivar, not usually sullen, had allowed 
1 silence to lengthen 

Castillo spoke “ Colonel, I did not hke to mention 
It in the hearing of the men; but the Major and I 
were shocked, rather, at the conditions of your ti oops 
and at the sad plight of your animals. Perhaps you 
were forced to use both hardly?” 

Then Santander offered his word. “We of New 
Granada always tiy to keep our troops in readiness 

for any attack which may arrive ” 

“Whereas,” cut in Bolivar, “w^e of Venezuela do 
not await attack' We have been trained to offer it.” 
He pohtely filled the glasses “My men and my 
aiumals are scarred and dirty, but they are scarred 
by battles, with the Spamsh and also with these 
mountains.” 

The Spamsh were in the town of San Jose de 
Cucuta, the two officers from New Granada agreed 
readily to assist Bolivar in an attack upon them 
They even allowed him to plan the strategy of the 
rttack. Castillo advanced before the aty with only 
1 small force — which fell back before the onslaught 
of the Spaniards, who came out of the town intent 
on cutting them to bits Then the strong forces of 
Bolivar, bayonets fixed, charged from the woods in 
winch they had been hidden So precipitate was the 
Spanish retreat that they left their wounded on the 
field 

The captured town itself was a storehouse of rich 
meichandise The Spamsh had intended it to be a 
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trading coitre. Bolivar dispatched as 
chandisc as could be transported Iiact. to I 
to Cartagena It was well to show those 
some tangible proof of his victories. Als 
expcctcdl) he found a million pesos in 
this he paid lus ragged troops. 

The remnant of the Spanish force 
I.a Grita, in Venezuela, 
lie reported his nctor) to the N 
Congress Cut e\cn jet he darcil not icir 
he planned to capture Caracas lusclf, 
ask^ them for permission to iniadc 
Venezuelan protances of Mfnda and Tru 
he set about the business of awaiting a i 
aliiaj’s hard for Bolhar to uait Abo t 
a thing as succeeding too well Tlie 
least, do not inspire cnij 
Bolltar Ind friends among Ins oITu I 
hitter enemies Among Ins friends \ 
Granadan Giradot and the tcnrziicla 
The three were now talking logrlhiT 
quarters i 

“Gentlemen " said Sim6n “I do not 
or honour for the iictorin which nu i 
led gallantit hj joii Itnc achicieil." 

Giradot said, “^oii mat not ea[>ct> 
lour due also the cause dej>mds on 
lastcn to me An Imlian has cume ti 
that he has Iktii empl ijed to cam 
laibatm in Cartagena.” 

lagetlt Ltilaiieia nit in “Ml ori 
these ill palclin In tlie-ii tai lUii It 
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very scathing'ly upon the condition of your troops. 

He suggests thcit you wish to invade Venezuela, in* 
olve the governments of New Granada in a foreign 
rar — ^for 3 ^our own glory only.” 

Bolivar looked at them for a minute. He had not 
ealised that things had gone so far. 

Then, seeing they spoke no more than truth, he 
laid, “ Other dispatches will be sent to New Granada 
?rom me. They will be easy to undei stand — carry 
i simple message only, my resignation from the 
army of New Granada!” 

Over the protests of Urdaneta and Giradot he 
carried out this threat. 

In less time than he could have expected he had a 
reply. His resignation was not accepted, instead, 
he had been made an honorary citizen of New Gra- 
nada and promoted to the rank of Brigadier General * 
The newly made General issued his fii'st order 
He commanded Colonel Castillo and Major Santan- 
ler to attack the Spaniards at La Grita Sullenly 
Oasullo prepared to obey But Santander sent a 
memorandum to Bolivar’s tent It contained a flat 
refusal Bolivar called his orderly. 

“My compliments to Majoi Santander and will 
he wait upon me at once?” 

Santander entered his room Bolivar was lying in 
his hammock, looking at a rough map 

“Sit down, Major,” he said, and told his orderly 
to bung wine. 

I Santander sat down and politely toasted Bolivar 
1 Then he said, “Do yon not thinlc, sir, that you 
I aie leading your troops and mine to disaster?” 
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“Ha\c t led m\ troops to disaster or ha\c I won 
’v'lCtoncs?” asked Bollxar 

Santander sipped a Iiiilc wmc 

“Arc }ou not now, however, tcmptin;^ the pn> 
Mdcncc which has sent jou luck — perhaps l>ceau^ 
of )our joiith— up to now? Uh) should natne- 
bom New Granadans wish to mix m the irouhto 
of Venezuela? VTi} should ihcv invTihc thcnuchcs 
in a losing war-one, in faa atreadv liopcIcs^U 
lost?" 

Bolh^ar xvas standing now lie was \ci^ slim and 
straight 

“Santander )ou hate said enough 1 understand 
>ou perfecti} As jour commander I order \ou to 
command )*our niai to march with me into \rtiC' 
zvicla* Do so or one of two things will liappcn >ou 
will shoot me or 1 most certaml) will slioot )nur 

After tlicv had attacked and ilrivm the Spaniard 
from his stronghold l>oih Santander and Cawdlo 
rciiimeil, gavx up their comnumh and jiroccrdnl 
homeward towards funja Ikdisar pUml thetr 
troops under the command of the \cnrtuchn 
Colonel Urdaiicta 

Bfdhar himwlf was airradv over the Ix'tdrr 

“To^bv the Urpuhhc of \mrrurb is rtl rn " 1 
Mil! aililrosjj); llic jKopIr of the |if>t hltl' silli'^r 
on\mr7urlan od audio his tioojn I r jtd "bwjt 
hqmhhcans sou go t«i ynlrrin the cradl-" « I 1/ * » 
hnn hhert) as tlic (nisadrn hl'cTJird 
rhr tradic of ( hmf/amfv " 

U tisar now mused las ssarth at dl 'ti 
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of the Andes, over those peaks which had been the 
nehway of the Conquistadores three hundred years 
jefore. To travel m South America is often to go 
fiom peak to peak 

Now fame cleared his path before him. The mam 
aimy of the Spamai ds which had separated Inm from 
Caracas, reduced to the thousand men whom Castillo 
and Santander had driven from La Guta, had fallen 
back all the way to Merida This place was now 
Bohvai’s goal. 

But as he approached, the people of the district, 
emboldened by the tales of his conquests, rose against 
he Spaniards, who fled before them and before the 
aaine of Simon Bolivar. 

Upwaids into the high air his triumphal army 
maiched, their eais ringing not with the dm of 
battle but with the high altitude They found the 
little city decked with flags and banners Its medie- 
val Spanish houses with their balcomes overlooking 
"be narrow streets weie crowded with Senoritas, 
‘nIio threw roses to the soldiers The Indians per- 
101 med ceiemomal victory dances m the narrow 
sticcts 

Bolivar addressed the happy multitude in the 
ceutial plaza, while the great glistening pealcs of 
the Andes looked upon the man who was not afraid 
of them Sixty-seven of the pealcs which look upon 
ihc plaza of Meiida are more than thirteen thousand 
icet high, ten of them glisten with peipetual snow, 
lo-da) the highest, which raises its head sixteen 
ihousaud torn hundi ed feet, is called Monte Bolivar. 

1 1 '^ as if the name winch was shouted in the streets 
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of the at) of Mfrida on Ma) 23 1813 had floitcd 
iipivard, higli into the air, to be caught upon the 
highest peak of all b) the snow) giants who watched 
the scene so far below them- 
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VICTORY 

addressed the cheerinp- n 1^°? Spanish He 

; ;gl«. brotvned. :cufe'^^Z;f I°°ked 

bncd With soleiiin i First he out- 

“nccpt of human hWifw^r a 

the people beneath Z ^ new and stranee 
'b'ligs which wem ^o” he spokTof 

common experience ThZ related to their 

bytortuie Wy dis'armed Venezuela 

lat'iumbei ed them “nd , m P’‘= so greatly 
violence unheard nf ^ 'h™’ m iiheck by a 

normal iinaennti oiviUsed world The 

boirors of tlfeir tormrS^'^'^ conceive of the 
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of the oty of Menda on Ma> 23, 1813 had ftoaiof 
upward, high into the air, to be caught upon the 
highest pcah of all bj the snow j giants who watched 
the scene so far below them. 
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Bolivar stood in a balcony draped with battle flags 
which had been captured from the Spanish He 
addressed the cheering people of Merida He looked 
shght, browned, active, and very sad First he out- 
hned with solemn prophecy an order of soaety, a 
concept of human hberty winch was new and strange 
to the people beneath lum And then he spoke of 
things which were more neaily related to their 
common experience The Spamsh ruled Venezuela 
by torture They disarmed the people who so greatly 
outnumbered them, and held them m check by a 
violence unheard of in the civihsed world. The 
normal imagination could not conceive of the 
hoirors of their tortures 
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a%\'aJ.c> ^mcthing rctL Then lie jun\j>eil up -uu! 
hvcil his kinsmin Kihas on Iwth cheeks He uas 
still ucanng his rc<l hbm^ cap This uis then 
the ansner to the letter he ha<l <cm to Rihis from 
tile hanks of the NfaijtJilena 
Now the cxciicinnit of thetla) oxer lateatnij^lil 
BoHxar w'as alone with Ril»as m the tUinp coolnc 
of the lower Hoor of an oW Spanish house who^ 
thick walls kept out the heat OnU one camllc 
humet! and the air wa< plcasantlv pcrfuincil hx the 
smoke whicli airicti up trxmi the louj^ ihx pipe tfui 
Rihas smokcxl Ilis ral lilvcrtv cap for once rcinoxtd 
Ia\ Ik::M<Ic liiin on an anaent carvcxl table 
“l\cT\ time I licar \ou speak to a inuUitiul" ** 
kihas xxas saxmp as he Inockcsl the ashc-i fnnii hn 
pi|»c “I am impres nl all over 3>,ain \mi kuuxs 
xour s.tmmr>'mcn Not onlv \ rnr^uclam hut alt tlr 
jKTiplc of tins conunaxt ^o\i know what to av to 
stir ilictn I xnx il ihcv have ncxrr hr ir»l of J»^h^ll.al 
h(K.ai\ xou can m a fexv words nuke it -ound n » r 
to Ik- desiml llun paradiv: it ell \our wu irjlr 
turn wisli to die for ld»CTt) * 
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Strange — ^biit to use it wisely when it is attained. 
Sometimes when I am tired as I am to-night the 
task seems too difficult.” 

“No, no, Simon, do not say things like that. Con- 
sider vhat you have aheady done. You have but 
recently conquered the Andes themselves. After that 
all will be easy ” 

“No, Ribas, all will not be easy. I have more than 
mountains against me, I have the veiy men who 
ought to be most ni)'’ friends I enduied all iisks 
and hardships in order to suppoit Castillo — to give 
you an example of what I mean — and when at long 
last I came up with lum he would hardly greet me 
civilly, he was so consumed with jealousy And now 
he has gone to vilify my name to the Congress m 
New Granada ” 

“ Only say the word and I will myself go and undo 
the evil he has done,” offered Ribas 

And so It was arranged 

Next day Ribas stood beside his horse ready to 
mount. 

“One last thing. Ribas,” said Bolivar “Don’t for- 
get that while Castillo is a jealous officer I have a 
much more dangerous enemy, it is Santander A 
man may deal with simple enemies, but Maj’or San- 
tander has one of the finest rmnds on this continent ” 
Then he lowered his voice. “And with his whole 
soul he hates me’” 

“Cheer up,” said Ribas, springing into his saddle 
“Things are not so dark as you picture them I will 
come back and bring soldiers with me as well as good 
news ” 
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Sim6n M-atchcd until in the far diMancc the rcti 
hl>crt\ cip Mas onh a spot bnght against ilic tro- 
pical green of the forest 

After the celebrations *ii Mcnila Bolivir l>cgan 
the second phase of his Mar for hlxrriv Itclow them 
la\ the great llanos No more Mould thc\ lia\c to 
battle in tlicalmiidcs, thexsar in propped Mas to l»c 
fouglu on the great plants the llanos he knew so well 
OnU Correa Mhom he had alrcads dcfcatctl v» 
man) times harrcti his wax to Tnijillo lie Nmi his 
irustctl officer Oiptam I) flhnxar against him with 
Giradot the \cx\ GramtUii follnxsjng close Itelimd 
TIicx cleared the xxax lolnijillo and the loxsn frll 
lloUx-ar had a real anm noxx complete cxni tn 
iliat modem innoxaiion xxhich he x\j\ one of iIk 
first to adopt— a meslical staif llrTc at*-! vmie «d 
Ins most nnrqnd gaicrats joiiicil him 
lie CTos^ctl tile last s|nir of th** Andes and Amxr\l 
in the toxxn of 1 rxijdlo hm tlirrc ^ rave nesvs rrachni 
him It car the ''panidi comnundcr in chief hat! 
issued a solemn or<lcr AM patriots 'x1p» surmnhtcd 
Mould put to tlir sxsord* 
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“Every Spaiiiaul who docs not help actively to 
put down this t} 1 ann) . wmII be held as an enemy 
and w’lll be incvoiabh executed 

“On the othei hand, an absolute and general in- 
dulgence will be gi anted to those who pass to our 
army with 01 without then arms . . Spaniards 
W'ho lendci conspicuous scnicc to the state w^ill be 
treated as Amci leans ” 

He had pioclaimcd “ Wai to the Death”; his woik 
was now to win this wai. 

From a stiatcgic point of view' Boh'\ars position 
w'as piecarious, he w'as almost sunounded by three 
Spanish foiccs while he sta3'cd in Tiujillo Many 
men weie lost in almost constant sknmishes. At 
this town also, his official oideis fiom the New 
Granadan government expiicd He heie assumed a 
command wdiich no man gave him 

Ribas, who had icturned from his mission to New 
Granada w'lth troops as he had piomised, com- 
manded m one of the most celebiated battles of the 
long w'ar He and Ui daneta engaged eight hundi ed 
men wath their ow'n foui hundi ed The day’s woik 
began at , nine in the mormng , at sunset they 
were still fighting In one last desperate effort Ribas, 
just as the light failed, led a furious charge The 
enemy broke and fled Ribas captured four hundred 
aiid fifty rifles — fifty more than he had men — and 
one brass cannon 

This was the famous battle of Naquato , Ribas 
won another at Los Horcones 

Ribas and Urdaneta, though the former was m 
command, had won the two most important vie- 
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tones of the campaign Following their orders from 
BoHvar, they now joined him at the Oncntal looking 
village of San Carlos The very churches m San 
Carlos had niinar6t5. It looked in every respect hkc 
a small Moorish town. The streets were not more 
than ten feet wide, the white houses had small 
latticed windows The town was decorated hy the 
nch vegetation of the surrounding country, the 
banana tree spread its broad leaves, growing against 
the walls or out of the broken coloured tiles of the 
patios In this little place Bolivar sought to quarter 
his army, now swelled to two thousand five hundred 
men i^t they were not inactive for a single day 
It was evident that all the Spanish forces with the 
exception of that of Monteverde himself were re- 
treating Bolivar lost not a minute in following 
them close. 

Urdaneta launched a new rear guard attack on the 
Spaniards whom he caught up with sooner than had 
been expected Bolivar, nding at the head of his 
battalion, heard the firing and spurred forward. He 
saw before him Urdaneta on the oflhnsi\c, the Span 
ish conducting on orderly retreat He knew that 
their plan was to join Monteverde, his anaent 
enemy at Vaicnaa. Though they were hamed by 
the patriot cavalry the Spanish were covering their 
rear with a curtain of fire. It looked to Sim6n ns if 
this sort of thing would go on indcfinitclj It was 
getting dark Before the Spaniards la) a range of 
cragg) mountains Once the) had ambushed them 
selves there in the darkness, there would be no dnv 
ing them out. 
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He wanted to keep them on tlie plain, to block 
their advance He made a plan, an original one He 
selected one bundled of his best cavalrymen; then 
he selected one hundred of his best infantry He 
tried to pick the fieshest horses, but they were all 
exhausted with the day’s haid fighting. 

“Battles,” he told the men, “are only won by 
exhausted arnues ” 

Bolivar commanded one infantryman to mount at 
the back of each cavah}Tiian. In the smoke of battle 
the enemy could not discern this manoeuvre They 
only heard a savage battle cry and saw a small detach- 
ment of cavalrj^ charge up along their right, flank 

“There will be plenty of time to take care of them 
when they have ridden faither into our lines,” 
thought the Spanish commander. 

The cavalry had rough going, over brush and 
roclcs; the path of their gallant charge was bioken 
by their leaders, who cut a swath through the brush, 
brambles, and stones and tluough the fire of the 
enemy. Then, at the back of the Spamsh column, 
they turned Horses, white with foam, their nostrils 
dilated, spread their tired legs. There the two 
hundred stood and fought. 

Against the retreating Spamsh column Bolivar 
expended his full force With all his might he drove 
them against his two hundred soldiers. Using their 
rearing horses for an ambuscade, these men held 
firm and fired and fired and fired. It seemed to the 
Spanish that behind those plunging horses there was 
a mighty army Their ranks broke in utter confu- 
sion Bolivar himself was able to ride completely 
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around the m^l^e Every Spanish officer but one 
was dead the commander of the force, Isguierado, 
was wounded and taken prisoner He died in a few 
hours 

BoUvar had won a mighty victory Between him 
and Caracas there now remained offiy one obstacle 
But this was perhaps the most formidable of all 
Monteverde. 

In Caracas, Monteverde was a bttle womed by 
the reports which were just beginmng to reach him 
concerning a young officer whom he b^ircly rcnicm 
bered. A httle coxcomb who had dared to be rude 
to him once — and to whom as he now saw, he had 
mistakenl) issued a passport But he had other 
things to which he gave more attention News, as 
wc know travelled by fits and starts m tJiosc da>*s, 
Monteverde knew aLl about Ansmendi, whose wife 
was in ddiz but as yet rather little of BoHiTu* The 
pamot Ansmcndi had landed on the island of Mar 
ganta,wherc he had been bom, and rallied a small 
army From Bntish Tnmdad, Santiago Mariilo, 
another patriot had landed on the Venezuelan mam 
land mih only forty five men, but Monteverde well 
knew how a small force like this would gather 
recruits and volunteers as it marched. It turned out 
to be even worse than he had fearetk There ucrc 
battles at Camind and Barcelona and others ail along 
the patnots line of march, in cverj one of uhicli 
the Spaniards had the worst of it Now Manflo 
could number among his forces such \'aliant knights 
of ihc patriot cause as the Bermudez brothers, 
Colonel Piar, and Antonio Jose Sucr6 
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Suae was ilic \Mmc Knight of w^hom Boli'var 
rtfrcrwauls said, “God sent him to me as a compeii- 
siiion for ne\ci lia\mg given me a son ” 

Boli\ai rcmemheicd liavmg met this Gencial 
iViaiiho under whose command young Sucic w'as 
sening, at that time, howe^el, lie had not been a 
gcncial, but only a young oflicci wdio though he was 
pcisonally unknowm to his liero hung on Simon’s 
evciy word and even aped his mannei of dressing. 
Also, the pait Maiiiio wms to play m his life w^as 
then still hidden in the futuie Now, after Santan- 
der, Maiino WMS Bolivai’s most dangeious enem3a 
He had begun by worsliippmg Simon Bolfvai and lie 
ended by hating him — hating him wdth jealous envy. 
Like Bolivar, Man ho waas a clever genei al ; like him, 
he was an attractive and dashing figuic He wanted 
to go one step fill ther — he wanted to be the Liberator 
of South America He never w^as, but this desire 
poisoned his caicer and on many occasions neaily 
lost the common cause to wdiich he as W’-ell as lus 
commandei was giving lus life Yet now, to Bolivar, 
Marino w'^as only a lumour — a rumour of one moie 
patriot force come to lus aid Bolivar had only the 
warmest feelings for his new general who had come 
out of nowdiere 

There was other news Monteverde, lus ancient 
enemy, the general who had contemptuously given 
lum a passpoit, had taken a stand at Valencia, intend- 
ing to defend Caracas, but he had a force inferior 
to Bolivar’s Moieover, there were daily desertions 
to the patiiot cause The way was all but clear to 
Caracas I 
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One day a wild nder came mto Bolivar’s camp 
The old man reminded him of his boyhood days on 
the llanos, he noted with pleasure all the famihar 
details of the llanero outfits. And then he losscd the 
old nder on both checks. It was Sancho, who had 
caught his marc for him when he was twelve years 
old, Sancho, who had conquered the black buUl 
“ But now,” said Sancho, givmg himself a cer ta in 
importance, “I wish to sp^k of pohocs.” 

It was of Manfio that he wish^ to speak Manfio 
had estabUshed himself at Barcelona, assembled a 
large army and was calling himself “Dictator of 
the East,” 

Then Sancho spoke in a whisper “He intends to 
march in glory into Caracas 1” 

The old man looked at the young one, this boy 
had grown up to be a man of great might, but Sancho 
noted that he was as thin and slight as he had always 
been. Now he saw the hght of battle in Siradn’s eyes. 

“It could happen, old man, that Marnlo would 
come only m time to cheer another ” 

He broke camp at once and marched tonnrds Valcn 
aa, but Monteverde had heard enough, he had been 
able to count his own three hundred men BoUvar 
had perhaps two thousand five hundred Monteverde 
had fled, it only remained for him to sue for peace. 
The Spaniard selected Franasco Iturbc, BoUvai^s old 
companion in Madnd and the Marquis of Casa Ledn, 
the two who had persuaded him to gi\'c }'oung 
Colonel Bolivar his passport. Though it ^^‘as onl) 
last August It seemed jears ago 
As he rode m military dignit) to La Wetona— 
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the same city in which Miranda had signed 
shameful peace terms — to meet the delegation 
to him by Monteverde, Sim6n reflected that in 
first campaign as a general he had marched 
than a thousand miles over the great Andes, 
stroyed five Spamsh arnues, and — it was not 
soon to say it — libeiated Venezuela Perhaps af^^^ 
all he did have some genius for command? He 
thought of lus letter written to Miranda upon 
loss of Puerto Cabello A man must have 
defeated to truly savour victory 

Bolivar, forgetting his dea'ee of “War to t^^ 
Death,” made generous peace terms with his 
compamons, Casa Leon and Iturbe There were to 
no arrests, no confiscations of property or reprisal^* 
he pledged himself to try by all possible means 
leconcile the divergent elements which seethed 
Venezuela He did not then know that he had s^*^ 
his hand to a task which was probably beyond tP^ 
compass of any living man 

Not waiting to hear the peace terms, howeve’’* 
six thousand royalists led by the Captain Gener3^ 
fled from the city of Caracas They would not haV^ 
been able to beheve that a victor who had himsei^ 
su fleered so keenly at their hands could have mad^ 
such terms If they had been told of them, the7 
would not have beheved in such generosity Th^ 
emissaries "gave immediate approval to the treaty—" 
It now only required the signature of Monteverde') 
who had shut himself up m the distant fortress 
Puerto Cabello. 

Bolivar stopped in a wood and took ofi^ his sun" 
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bleached and mended uniform, he parted with the 
faithful, sUre-footed mule which he had nddcn since 
he had had to abandon his lame horse Resplendent 
m a gold tnmmcd uniform and mounted on a white 
Arabian charger, he emerged from the wood as 
Napoleon might have emerged from his apartments 
m the Palais Royalc at Pans. 

He rode at the head of thin veterans, many of them 
of the noblest famihcs of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, who had hke him who had led them, suffered 
every hardship and dared every deed They earned 
the captured battle dags of the Spanish armies they 
had defeated Over the nvulet of the Guairc there 
was an arch of dowers and beyond it was a delegation 
of atizens waiting with the thanks and the praise of 
the aty of Caracas for her most illusmous son. 
What was that which glittered behind them? 

Then, somewhat to his embirrassmcnt, BoUvar 
saw that it was a golden chariot covered with dotvers 
and for horses there were — twclix beautiful girlsj 
Did he think of the tough mule from which he had 
so recently parted? Or of those Andean passes which 
were hidden in the mountains to the ucst? 

As the tuchc maidens took up the garlanded 
traces of the chariot the \Nholc rc-cchocd to 

a saho ^hich shook the mountains thcmschcs 

The minute am\cd, the} ucrc entering the cit} 
of Caracas. Without warning Bolhar had to face a 
new crisis, he felt hot tears streaming down his face 
He had been feeling too man} things too inicnscl} 

He made a graaous httic spcecJi to co^c^ the cm 
barrassment of a wccpmgsoldier 
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“I should gladly ha\c died in battle, my bi others 
and my sistcis, that would have given }ou hbci ty, 
but I should have wept not to ha\c lived to sec this 
da} ” 

He looked up at tlic balconies so gay with 
hougainMll.Ta, Republican hanncis, and ancient 
tapestries, looked up at the hi ight faces under wdntc 
mantillas which sin mounted the othci dccoiations. 
He looked down at tlic sticets wdiich wcic covcicd 
with loses, olcandcis, camellias, and hibiscus As 
they passed the chinches not yet icbuilt aftci last 
year’s earthquake, priests issued out to add august 
homage to the loyal son of the Church wdio was 
passing. Where now*^ the talk of the wnath of God? 

Through the nariow streets they proceeded, Boli- 
var bow'ing and speaking the giacious w^oids wdiich 
'camc easily to his lips Why pi ctend even to himself 
that he w^as not happy? The mcie glimpse of the 
Spanish battle flags wdiich w^cre carried by the troops 
marching behind him was enough to make Inm 
laugh with joy Yes, victory and the unbounded 
love of one’s fellow countiymen can be sw'^eet 

A great bouquet of wlutc loses was brought to 
the chariot In golden letters on the blue ribbons 
Bolivar read the woids which w'^ere sent with the 
roses. “To the Liberator of Venezuela and of New 
Granada He most gently reined in his maidens. 
He showed the ribbon to the crowd as he pinned 
It diagonally across his chest, in the manner of a 
decoration 

“This title,” he told his countrymen, pointing to 
the woid Liberator, “is to me the most honourable 
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bleached and mended uniform, he parted with the 
faithful, stirc-footed mule which he had ndden ance 
he had had to abandon his lame horse Resplendent 
in a gold trimmed umform and mounted on a white 
Arabian charger, he emerged from the wood as 
Napoleon might have emerged from his apartments 
m the Palais Royale at Pans, 

He rode at the head of thin veterans, many of them 
of the noblest famihcs of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, who had, lihe him who had led them, suffered 
every hardship and dared every deed They earned 
the captured battle flags of the Spanish armies they 
had drfeated Over the nvulet of the Guairc there 
was an arch of flowers and beyond it was a delegation 
of atiaens waiting with the thanks and the praise of 
the aty of Caracas for her most illustnous son 
What was that which glittered behind them? 

Then, somewhat to his embarrassment, Bolfvar 
saw that it was a golden chanot covered with flow ers 
and for horses there were — twelve beautiful girlsl 
Did he think of the tough mule from which he had 
80 recently parted? Or of those Andean passes which 
were hidden in the mountams to the west? 

As the twelve maidens took up the garlanded 
traces of the chanot the whole vzWcy rc-cchocd to 
a salv’o which shook the mountains themselves. 

The minute amved, thc> were entenng the citj 
of Caracas, Without wunung CoHvar had to face a 
new crisis, he felt hot tears streaming down Ins face 
He had been feeling too man> things too inicnscl) 

He made a gracious little speech to cover tlic cm 
barrassmenc of a weeping soldier 
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“I should gladly lia\c died in battle, my brothers 
and my sisteis, if that would have given you libcity, 
but I should have wept not to ha\c lived to see this 
day ” 

He looked u]) at the balconies so gay with 
bouganiMllaia, Republican banncis, and ancient 
tapesti ics; looked up at the biiglit faces undci wdiite 
mantillas which sui mounted the othci dccoiations 
He looked down at the stieeis w'hich weie coveicd 
with roses, oleandeis, camellias, and hibiscus As 
they passed the chuichcs not 3''et lebuilt after last 
)Tar’s caithquakc, piicsts issued out to add august 
homage to the loyal son of the Chinch wdio w'as 
passing Wheie now' the talk of the wTath of God? 

Through the nariow sticets they proceeded, Boli- 
var bow'ing and speaking the giacious w'ords which 
'Came easily to his lips ^diy pietcnd even to himself 
that he w'as not happy? The meie glimpse of the 
Spanish battle flags wdiich were cairied by the troops 
marching behind him was enough to make him 
laugh with joy Yes, victoiy and the unbounded 
love of one’s fellow' countrymen can be sw'eet 

A great bouquet of white loses was brought to 
the chariot In golden letters on the blue ribbons 
Bolivar read the woids which were sent with the 
roses* “To the Liberator of Venezuela and of New 
Granada'” He most gently reined in his maidens. 
He showed the ribbon to the aowd as he pimied 
It diagonally across his chest, in the mannei of a 
decoration 

“This title,” he told his countrymen, pointing to 
the woid Liberator, “is to me the most honourable 
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on earth. I ask no other reward than to he known 
by It — always ” 

That night he dined in his own house with his 
asters, waited upon by Hip6hta and Matea, Through 
the windows came the sound of the music of those 
fandangos jotas, and marimbas which recalled his 
youth. Drums, beating ume to these dances, would 
contmue through a mght of revelry Alone now in 
the bosom of his family he looked much older than 
his thirty years. He was thin, his forehead tvas 
crossed With deep lines of which he was beginning 
to be consaous. He looked utterly weary 

Hipdhta came in and with the maternal authonty 
of an old servant announced, “There came one to 
sec thee.” She was addressing the Liberator of two 
great countnes in the fanuhar form she had used 
to a boy whom she lo\ed. “There came one to sec 
thee, but I sent him about his business.” 

“And what was that?” asked the general 

“Oh it w’as an Indian. He came from Puerto 
Cabcho” 

Bolivar called a man-servant. 

“Go out and find that Indian, nor return to this 
house \vithout himl” 

“This wine, my brother, my hero,” said his sister 
Marla Antonia “was put m a secret place by our 
father Perhaps he foresaw a reason for hiding it 
Dnnk a glass not\ and forget thy Indian.” 

But the door opened and the Indian wva saluting 

“It 15 of Montc^c^dc that I speak, Exccllcncj He 
has SA\om a filthy oath that he vnll ncii'cr deal wth 
rebels. lie will not sign the treat) of peace.” 
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“The day is for fighting, the night for dancing!” 

Bolivar was talking to his nephew, Maria Antonia’s 
son He was sitting on the lap of the general, who 
had returned to the table and was taking a sip of wine 
from the bottle which was covered with cobwebs. 

Then he said to his sisters, “Let us dress for the 
grand ball!” 

Maria Antoma was stouter than she had been when 
her brother last saw her, but this rather accentuated 
her look of a goddess of liberty with daik sculptured 
hair and straight Roman nose. Juana’s han had lost 
none of its gold, though she was now chiefly pre- 
occupied with her chidren 

“Aren’t you too tired to go to a ball to-mght?” 
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Bolivar sat bmng the end of the quill pen which 
he held, looking down and speaking with infinite 
sadness he said, “Perhaps not, but it forecasts a long 
and bitter war ” 

Then, dismissing Colonel Ustdntz he returned to 
fiis problems, there had been a great victory and yet 
the soldiers whom he had led over the Andes went 
ragged m the streets of Caracas, weanng the same 
garments, now faded and tom, in which they had 
left their homes in New Granada. Moreover, they 
had not been paid since they crossed into Venezuela. 

Bolivar levied a tax of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pesos on the Spanish merchants m Vene- 
zuela, or the part of it under his junsdicnon He 
sold some of his own lands — thus the troops were 
paid Then before the end of August another of his 
dreams came true. His army had uniforms! Uni 
forms designed by Sim6n Bolivar 

In ten days and ten nights, for Sim6n hardly slept 
at all these days, he recreated bis country His chief 
diversion was to take supper as many nights as he 
could manage it at the house of Sciionta josefina 
Madnd, who lived with her mother and sister 
Sefiorita P6pa, as Bolivar’s troops learned to call her, 
was a beauty cut out on the Spanish pattern Repub- 
lican or not, her clothes ncrc sent to her from 
Madrid. She wore high combs — ^'c^y high combs — 
mantillas and cense flowers in her black glittering 
hair About her lingered the perfume of Spanish 
carnations She flirted a fan She had a famous 
collection of fans. She also had a talent for gaict) 
With her Sim6n could forget, or almost forget that 
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in his slcndci pci son he caiiied the weight not of 
empiic but of the liberation of a continent To her, 
quite naturally, he was cvciy thing that was most 
romantic. 

Hei mother always sat with them, but she was 
fat and phlegmatic; she would hist nod and then 
peacefully sleep. 

Simon was always late even foi the late Spamsh 
dinnei. It was now tcn-thiity, Pepa looked at an 
old-fasluoncd jewelled watch which ticked very 
loudly. Then, looking through the iron-baircd 
windows, she saw him But he was fi owning 

The servant removed with revei ence the dai k green 
cape with the high gold-embroidered collar that 
Simon wore, while Pepa max veiled once moie at the 
sleek, well-arranged red-black hair. How could such 
a very busy man take such good caie of his personal 
appearance? S^imdn was pulling off lus gloves and 
handing them to the servant. 

“To-moirow we maich,” he said to Pepa 

“Oh, no' How could you? You have been in 
Caracas j'ust ten days' I have counted each one, 
you know! How can you possibly leave? What will 
become of the government without you? Every one 
says you have accomphshed miracles of orgamsation. 
But without you how can the government carry on?” 

Bolivar did not waste words, even with ladies, so 
the Senorita changed her tune 

“Come and have diimer and we will talk, when 
you are rested ” 

Bolivar hked to talk to Pepa It did not matter 
what he said, he could think out loud, for Pepa did 
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not tell She left all the thinking to him, she did 
not mtemipt the flo-w of his thoughts. She helped 
him to trust himself, and ever since that first bitter 
defeat at Puerto Cabello he had known that the free- 
dom of his people would depend on his self 
confidence. It was a sacred duty laid upon him 
he must never lose faith in himself nor under 
estimate the “wiles and the strength of the enemy 

“It IS to Puerto Cabello, strangely enough, that I 
must return. I am almost superstitious about it 
Monteverde is there hurling insults at us and, worse, 
I haveinformation that he is daily gathering recruits. 
Like a fox he has chosen his position on the sea. He 
can receive any supphes he can send for and even 
receive ranforcements from the islands off the coast, 
or from Spam itself for that matter Without ships 
I cannot hope to take the fortress. Manfio has some 
old gunboats, Vl^th these bombarding the fortress 
from the sea no power on earth could kcqj it from 
our brave troops. But will Manfio co-operate with 
us? I am not so sure. I have done all 1 could to woo 
him I have acknowledged his supreme authontj 
in the East, I have suggested that he be made chief 
cxccuavc, but the men who have returned from lus 
camp seem to think that he is bitterly jealous ” 

“But you have done e\crj'thing He has done 
nothing ” 

“No, he hasn't done nothing, not in the past, but 
I m afiraid tliat now that is cxattl) what he plans to 
do” 

She filled up his wine glass though he had barclj 
sipped It. 
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Sim6n went on “Without Pucito Cabcllo in our 
hands we shall never be able to maintain the govern- 
ment Nor IS that all I hear that trouble is brewing 
m Coro, that pest spot which always was and always 
will be — ^until we conquer it finally — ^full of Spanish 
sympatliiscrs. There is trouble all aiound us. But 
I do not fear the outcome for a nnnute if the troops 
fiom New Granada will remain loyal and if the 
people are united behind us ” 

Next moiiung, with Colonel Urdaneta and the 
}oung Granadan Giradot, Bolivar rode at the head 
of fus troops towards Pueito Cabcllo But halfway 
there they ran into an Indian war. The Spanish 
priests had raised the Indians to the cause of Spam. 
Bolivar was forced to stop until he had quelled tins 
dangerous upiising. In Venezuela it was always 
possible for any adventurer to recruit among the 
Ignorant Indians or among the lowest classes of the 
population, which were at that time in a savage 
state. All that was needed to gam recruits was to 
promise them plunder. To tins the llaneros them- 
selves were no exception, as Bolivar was soon to learn. 

At Puerto Cabello, that fortress whose picture in 
streaming ram would be forever engraved on his 
mmd, he laid siege to Monteverde. There were 
skirmishes in the streets of the city, but, as he had 
foreseen, it was almost impossible without naval 
help to dislodge his ancient enemy. 

Strangely he found himself quartered in the very* 
same house, a building part inn, part town hall, 
from whose window he had seen the Spamsh flag 
unfurled over the fortress at Puerto Cabello 


K 
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“No good can ever cotnc to me in this place,” he 
said to an ofiicer, and then immediately regretted 
his words as he saw the man’s quick look of fear 

“ Excellency now there is a mist , but carUer there 
were rqxirts that ships had been seen off the coast 
makmg for this harbour, and it was said that those 
ships were Spanish I” 

“Go at once and see if there is any more news 
from those who arc stationed on the hilltop,” coni 
manded BoUvar 

Soon there was news and it was as bad as he had 
feared The ships were indeed Spanish, they hailed 
from Puerto Rico and they bore no less than twelve 
hundred troops, who came to reinforce Montevcrdcl 
Almost at the same time, as if to complete the dis- 
aster, a letter was brought to the Commander m 
Chief It was from Manfio and in it he once more 
fefused Bolivar the help of those gunboats which 
alone might ha\c saved the situation, 

Giradot, tlic handsome young officer from Nevv 
Granada whom BoUvar trusted, was with him as he 
jxad Seeing Bolivar’s face, lie had no need to ask 
the contents of the letter But then suddenly^ BoUvar 
rose and stood vxry slight and straight, looking 
straight m front of him with a deep hght in Ins 
beautiful eyes- 

“ Giradot it is at times like these that the mettle 
of a soldier is tested. It is when heaven itself seems 
to oppose that true courage is called for You see as 
a soldier that wc seem faced with insuperable odds. 
These reinforcements when even without them we 
have been unable to reduce the fortressi Tins last 
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of Mai ifio’s' And \ct 1 swc.u ro }oii that mc 
sliall win tins lii;lu sli.dl win it thoni^li }oui 
life oi mine ma} he the piicc of Mctoi \ ’ ’ 

Ke\t da\ hiout^lu a stiant^e (ulhlmenr of Boh'\.u\ 
hra\e woids Giiadot, with s.ihrc in aii, led a 
ill! ions chaii^e — a chai,i^c ci owned with Mttoiy. 
The outer woiks of the loin css lell to the patiiots, 
and then iusi as Dolnai saw Gnadoi plant the fla^i^ 
ol the Rcpiihhc of \'ene/aiela on the Iieighrs whicli 
he liad taptmed so gallaiul), he saw him lall He 
had been strutK m the loichead hv .m enenn miisKcc 
ball 

Jn the death ol Giiadot, BoiiAar had lost a valued 
fiiend and companion-at-ai ms, the New' Gianadan 
Hoops had lost then hcio. JioliAai immediately 
oiganizcd a “Battalion Giiadot ” He put the fiic- 
eating Captain D’Klhmar, who had been tJic child- 
hood fiicnd of the dead man, in command 

He said to the tioops, “Go now' and avenge yoin 
brother!” 

Fuiiously tJicy attacked the mam column of 
Montevcidc’s aimy They drove them back into tlie 
fortress itself, and Montcveide was so seriously 
w’oundcd that he was never again able to fight 
against Simon BoHvai and disappeais fiom this 
111 story 

If he had not achieved a complete victoiy, Bolivar 
had at least bi ought about a stalemate. Morales, 
hopelessly w'ounded, had been shut up wnthin the 
fortress and his men so badly beaten that they w'ere 
not likely to make serious trouble foi a long time 
He must return to Caracas befoie the hastily fabri- 
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cated government fell to pieces. Giradot, ■who had 
given his hfc for this drfeat of a -vastly supenor 
enemy was still "with him. Bollvartumcdhismarch 
back to Caracas into a vast funeral procession At 
each -village, homage was paid to the glory of the 
dead man. Entenng the capital aty, Bolivar’s first 
action was to arrange for a High Requiem Mass to 
be sung in the CathedraL 

The day after Giradot’s bones had been laid to 
rest with such pomp in the Cathedral, the aty 
counal of Caracas named Bolivar Captain General 
of the Armies of the Repubhe and bestowed upon 
him offiaally the utJc of Liberator of Venezuela. 

Simdn was deeply and sincerely moved by this 
title, when he bad said to the donor of the bouquet 
of roses on the occasion of his tnumphaJ entry into 
Caracas that he desired no other rc^^a^d he utls 
saying no more than his litc proved to be true. lie 
did refuse much more high-sounding titles, and 
c\cn crowns. 

Accepting It officially m Caracas he said, “I regard 
it (the title of Liberator) as more gionous and satis- 
iying than the sceptres of all the empires on earth!” 

Then he did a very generous thing — a thing which 
few men ^\ho ha\c acted upon the stage of histor) 
would have thought of doing He created an ** Order 
of Liberators,” Though wc know how much of the 
creating of “Colombia" depended upon him and 
upon him alone, he was himself eager to share his 
greatest honour It was a generous and original act 
lie conferred the title Liberator upon Ribas, Unla 
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neta, Riciiaitc, D’EIhuyar, and Campo Elias. He 
also sent it to Mariiio and to some of Ins officers. 
He sent It with one of those letters of his which 
prove that he was a very com tly gentleman 

lie concluded his lettei saying: “I wear it my- 
self, even though, in the noble imdei taking which 
oui arms have brought to a glorious end, I am the 
last to meiit it.” 

The secretary to whom Bolivar had dictated this 
letter bi ought it for signatuie. As Bolivar took up 
his pen and bent over the paper, the young man per- 
mitted himself a brief smile The woids “bi ought 
to a glorious end” had caught his eye. Did the Com- 
mander in Chief really believe in this “glorious end” 
lumself? he wondered 

“You may tell Colonel Soublette that I am ready 
to receive my staff.” 

As the secretary bowed low in leaving the room, 
he stole a glance at Geiieial Bolivar. Had he not lost 
weight? He was always so slight that his hthe and 
wiry strength was a souice of sui prise to strangers. 
Surely just now he looked as if a little wind would 
blow him away “But then,” thought the secretaiy 
to himself, “ he never sleeps ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Simon when his staff was seated 
in a circle around him, “I want all the information 
you can give me I know that our situation is grave.” 

The generals spoke gravely and 111 turn. Each had 
knowledge of some sector and it seemed that m each 
lurked some special peril In Coro, a town which had 
always been stubbornly loyalist, the men from 
Puerto Rico, those very lemfoi cements which Boli- 
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var had so ireccntly defeated at Puerto CabcUo, had 
gathered. At this moment they were advanang on 
Valenaa, the portal to Caracas itself In another 
direction a force of two thousand five hundred men 
was marchmg towards the capital 

On^ of the officers was sitting very erect It was 
evident that he had somethmg important to say He 
was tall and very dark, with long wavmg mustachios 
This was Captam Campo EUas, a patnot m whose 
veins the purest blue blood of Castile flowed. He was 
almost a fanatic, for his hatred of Spam was such 
that he had sworn first to sec the Spaniards dnvxm 
from the soil of the New World and then to kill him- 
self and his familyl 

“Captain Campo Elias,” said Bolivar, giving him 
the opportunity to speak for which he had evidently 
been waiung 

Rising to his feet, Campo Elias looked like a rein- 
carnation of the Cid himself 

“Excellency, it is of the worst of Spamards that I 
wish to speak, A man who has every evil trait of 
our race combined. He is a low pirate who was sent 
to these shores as a prisoner, a man so mIc that they 
could not tolerate him even in Spam And yet now 
he has become a mighty chieftain, mighty and cruel 
beyond behef For using no other lure than the pro- 
mise of pJimdcr, this man has rallied the great llanos 
of Venezuela bchmd him. He 5^vccps all before him 
and as he advances hkc a thundercloud his liordcs 
increase, for m the uncivilised llanos the lure of 
rapine and plunder gam many rccruitsl” 

“Go on, Captam, wc arc listening ” said BoIh*ar, 
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bieakmg the awed silence which had fallen upon 
these seasoned officers 

“A henchman of this clueftain, coming upon a 
church full of people, entered and murdered them 
all at their piayers. In another town, cracking a 
great wlup, he forced the women to dance while 
their men weie led out and put to the lance hke bulls 
Excellency, I speak of Jose Tomds Boves.” 

“He leads perhaps the most savage band of horse- 
men who ever loamed the earth,” put in Soublette 

But Bolivar was standing and silence fell He 
looked down a moment while tins silence deepened 
and then, looking into the distance over the heads 
of his officers, he spoke 

“ Gentlemen, I have heard of Boves I know that 
Captain Campo Elias has spared us the details of his 
cruelties, which he well knows He feels that these 
could not be properly recited m the presence of 
civihsed men I know his hatred of the Spamsh and 
I respect his restraint But, gentlemen, I have seen 
Boves Once outside of Puerto Cabello I was close to 
him m battle He is a square man with red hair and 
evil, bloodshot blue eyes But, my brothers-in-arms, 
I just want to point out one thing to you He is a 
man even as we are He has only two hands, and 
you and I, who have fought side by side, who have 
survived earthquakes and crossed the mighty Andes, 
are not afraid of any man!” 

Before he had fimshed speaking there was a. shout, * 
all the men were on their feet now In every heart 
theie was but one desire,* to meet Boves face to face 
m battle 
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“You know,” said Soublette as he walked out of 
the room with Campo Elias, “there is something of 
the holy man m BoKvar I feel” — he hesitated b^orc 
the word as if he feared that it was not quite the 
word for a man to use — “I feel inspired ” 

“Yes, yes You have said the very word. I feel 
like a knight starting out on a holy cnisadcl" 





X 

THE JUNGLE AND FALSE FRIENDS • 

With every resource within himself and with all 
the force he could summon from the new-made 
democracy, Bolivar fought for the hfe of the Second 
Republic of Venezuela The Liberator’s best infor- 
mation was that he was surrounded at Caracas by 
four armies, whose total strength was not less than 
fifteen thousand men Using the tactics of wolves 
who surround the stag at bay, the Spamards attacked 
on all sides as nearly simultaneously as possible But 
the brave stag had savage horns 
“Unless our forces umte, the Second Republic of 
Venezuela is most surely doomed ” So Bolivar wote 
to Marino It was his last appeal and it did not go 

unanswered At last, and when it was too late, 
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Manno responded that he t%ould join forces with 
the Commander in Chief They ■were fighong time 
Itself notv, for Boves knetv of the move and was 
maiang forced marches to prevent the union of 
Bolivar and the Commander of the East 

A letter came from La Puerto, where Campo Ellas 
had been defeated by Boves The capital itself wtis 
threatened I 

Bolivar could not return, he must meet tvith 
Manfio He sent a dispatch to Ribas in the aty 

“Save Caracas at any cost!” 

Ribas was perhaps the greatest of all those great 
soldiers who were developed by the War of Indepen 
dcncc in South Amenca. His valour wtis innate and 
his passion for liberty congcmtal When hcrcccitcd 
the Liberator s message he shifted the liberty cap on 
his head. He had no troops with which the cit) 
might be defended There were at best one or two 
depleted regiments left to guard Caracas, among 
these men were many wounded, on sick leave TJic 
best troops were with Bolivar Nor W'as he faang 
an ordinary foe Ribas kntnv the full extent of the 
terror which the Uancro horsemen of Bo\cs threa 
tenetk He must sa^'c Caracas and he had almost no 
troops How ? 

Ribas went to the colleges and to the militaiy 
schools of Caracas. He told the students that their 
country needed their sc^^^ccs, he warned that the) 
might be called upon to gi\c their In cs also But he 
W’as ans%\crcd b) cheer upon cheer lie drilled hn 
)oung battalion The) were supplictl with martial 
music h) the school bands NctTT had the airs l>ecn 
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better played, or battle songs sung with more stirring 
effect. To the shrilling of fifes and roll of drums the 
battalion of schoolbo} s mai died out of Caracas The 
atizens wept and chcei cd at the same time Mothers 
threw loses to their sons, then disappeaied from 
balconies to weep behind closed doois 
It was at La Victoria that Ribas met the enemy. 
Theic he led charge upon chaigc Thiee war hoiscs 
were killed undei Ribas that day But he and the 
boys whom he commanded held the llancio lanceis 
at ba3L At last, in the evening, the boys wcic being 
driven back — back over the bodies of theii school- 
mates Then, as in a stoi3^book, a little cloud was 
seen to appear over the horizon Help at the ciitical 
moment It was Campo Elias with a company of 
horsemen come to lemforce them' The day was 
saved One of the bo3''s was d3'’ing of his wounds on 
the battlefield His best fiiend held Jum in his arms 
“Please tell Ribas,” said the boy, “that I did not 
take a single backwaid step'” 

Meanwhile Bolivai had won a shining victory at 
Carabobo, that famous battlefield He led the charges 
Inmself, changing his sabre fiom right hand to left, 
using the fencing technique he had learned in Pans 
Then he found himself fighting on his own hacienda 
of San Mateo, that place where his happy youth had 
been spent The fair fields which surrounded it were 
obliterated by rank giowth now, the orange trees 
reached up above giant weeds 

In the old sugar null, an ancient Spanish structure, 
was stored the patriot powder, the patriot shells. 
There was a minute of peace before they met the 
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enemy at this spot Bolivar let his eyes dwell on the 
famihar outlines of the roUing fields and of the 
mountains behind thenv. The colours were as he 
had always remembered them, extra bnlhant. He 
looted down, veiling those speatmg eyes of his from 
the world. It was a habit he had, this way of looting 
down That way he could think, no matter how 
many men surrounded him, even m the height of 
battle. Now he thought of Rodriguez Under that 
sugar mill when he was twelve years old, together 
they had planned the liberty of Venezuela But they 
had not counted the cost 

A scout rode up, the enemy was coming over the 
hills The men ran to thar prearranged stations. 
Boves himself led the charge against San Mateo It 
was evident that the enemy had knowledge of die 
fact that oraraumtion was stored in the old sugar 
mill It was the pnnapal object of their attack. 
Antomo Ricuortc, one of the anstocratic Nctv Gra 
nadan youths who had crossed the Andes with Boll 
var, led the charges against the Uancros, He dro\c 
them back again and again Then, looking about 
liim he saw that a party of Ilancro horsemen was 
coming over the lull, at the back of the sugar mild 
He left his heutenant to lead the next charge and 
command all the troops to leave the mill and to 
take v,^th them enough ammumtion to last two 
hours. Ills commands were obejed. 

“Arc jou not coming sir?” asked a lieutenant 
scang Ricuartc still in the mill and seeing also from 
one of its small medieval windows the waves of 
Uancros pounng down the hiH bcluniL 
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“Not at this minute Go to yoiii men, Lieu- 
tenant,” commanded Riaiaitc 
Below him in the plain he saw the llaneios waver 
bcfoic the charges of the pati iots, above him he saw 
the llancros of Boves chaigc down the hill to the 
mill which contained him, but these men wcie un- 
opposed. They came nearei ; they surioundcd the 
mill He vas sunounded by kegs of giinpowdci. 
Still the battle in the fields below continued His 
men, as he had intended, thought that it had been 
his strategy to abandon the mill to the enemy. He 
saw, too, with a soldier’s eyes what was going on m 
the enemy ranks. They were piepaiing to encircle 
the mill, to charge it from all sides at once. 

Then the men fighting on the plains below were 
shalten by an caith-shaltmg explosion The mill, 
at the moment when it was overwhelmed by the 
enemy, had blown up! All Boves’ men who charged 
the null had been destioyed The tide of battle 
turned; it was a gieat patiiot victory The young 
heu tenant sought for Ricuarte, and then with that 
mysterious loiowledge which sometimes comes to ns 
as we thmlt back on things, he knew! He knew that 
Ricuarte had plamied this thing 

Bollvai, always generous in bestowing praise on 
his brave comrades, knew how to honour the 
memory of the fearless soldier The name of Anto- 
mo Ricuarte is written to this day in the hearts of 
the peoples of South America 

Ribas won another victory over Rosete, the 
Spamard who had murdered the people m church. 
Battle followed upon battle Bolivar was every- 
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enemy at this spot, Bolivar let his eyes dwell on the 
familiar outlines of the roUmg fields and of the 
mountains behmd them The colours were as he 
had always remembered them, extra-bnlhant. He 
looked down, veiling those speaking eyes of his from 
the world. It was a habit he had, this way of looking 
down That way he could think, no matter how 
many men surrounded him, even m the height of 
battle. Now he thought of Rodriguez. Und^ that 
sugar mill, when he was twelve years old, together 
they had planned the liberty of Venezuela, But they 
had not counted the cost 
A scout rode up, the enemy was cormng over the 
hills The men ran to their prearranged stations. 
Boves himself led the charge against San Mateo It 
was evident that the enemy had knowledge of the 
fact that ammuniuon was stored m the old sugar 
mill It was the pnnapal object of their attack 
Antonio Ricuartc, one of the aristocratic New Gra 
nadan youths who had crossed the Andes with Boll 
var, led the charges against the llancros He dro\'c 
them back again and again Then, looking about 
him, he saw that a party of llancro liorscmcn was 
cormng over the hill, at the back of the sugar imlll 
He left his heutenant to lead the nc.xt charge and 
command all the troops to lca\e the miU and to 
take With them enough ammunition to last two 
hours. Ills commands were obejed, 

“Arc jou not coming, sir!” asked a lieutenant, 
seeing Ricuartc still in the mill and scang also from 
one of Its small medieval windows the waves of 
llancros pouring dowm the hill behind. 
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“Not at tins inintite. Go to youi men, Lieu- 
tenant,” commanded Ricuaitc 
Below him in the plain he saw the llaneros waver 
before the charges of the patriots; above him he saw 
the llaneros of Boves chaige do\\m the hill to the 
null which contained him, but these men were un- 
opposed They came ncaier; they suiioundcd the 
mill. He was suriounded by kegs of gunpowder. 
Still the battle in the fields below continued. His 
men, as he had intended, thought that it had been 
his strategy to abandon the mill to the enemy. He 
saw, too, with a soldier’s eyes what was going on m 
the enemy ranks. They were prepaiing to encircle 
the null, to charge it from all sides at once. 

Then the men fighting on the plains below were 
shaken by an earth-shalang explosion The mill, 
at the moment when it was overwhelmed by the 
enemy, had blown up! All Boves’ men who chaiged 
the null had been destioyed The tide of battle 
turned; it was a gieat patriot victory The young 
heutenant sought for Ricuaite; and then with that 
mysterious knowledge which sometimes comes to ns 
as we think back on things^ he knew! He knew that 
Ricuarte had planned this thing. 

Bolivar, always generous m bestowing praise on 
his brave comrades, knew how to honour the 
memory of the fearless soldier The name of Anto- 
mo Ricuarte is written to this day m the hearts of 
the peoples of South America 

Ribas won another victory over Rosete, the 
Spamard who had murdered the people in cluirch. 
Battle followed upon battle, Bolivar was every- 
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where at once, though he was beginning to feel the 
great physical strain He was constantly in the 
saddle He dared not admit even to himself that 
the Repubhc was threatened Whenever he met inch 
his officers he was gay and confident, even if, in 
Ins secret heart he was doubtful of the outcome, 
the) must never suspect lU It was always thus with 
him He had again and again to wm in the face of 
defeat he had learned that confidence is prcaous 
But the strain was almost unbearable at times. It 
IS hard always to be confident 
As a gener^ he saw too, that these recent victoncs 
won at such cost did not count a great deal, more 
men than they could ever defeat came against the 
patriots from the limitless llanos. Captain D Elhu 
yar wis outnumbered at Puerto CaWlo Bolivar 
went to his aid leaving Manfio to guard San Carlos 
But Manfio allowed himself to be surpnsed and w’as 
completely defeated by Boves 
On receiving this news Bolivar returned to Caracas 
to hear further that Boves was actuall) at that 
moment engaged in battle with Manfio at In 
Puerta whence he had retreated Sim6n gathcrctl 
all the men he could and set out for this place. But 
lie amicd loo late to turn the tide Yet not too laic 
to see the death of man) of his best officers, among 
wliom was Campo Ellas. lie had not lived to kill 
himself and his famil) for the enme of being 
S|>amshl Some of them commuted suiadc rather 
than be captured and submit to Spanish tortures 
One thousand patnots la) dead upon the field. It 
was dclcat— dcCTSivc defeat 
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Nc\cithclcss Bol{\ar and Ribas went to Valencia, 
ananged foi the defence of the tiiy, then Bolivai 
lodc back to Caracas Did he think of the chaiiot 
drawn h}^ maidens’ TIic cartliquakc liad taken the 
lives of ten thousand souls and wsii had taken the 
In cs of anolhci ten thousand All about sti etched 
stark luin — unn hejond anything which had 
existed in the time of the Spanish Captains Gcncial 
But he roused himself, lie wxis not 3Tt defeated! 
Then, in his own house in Caracas once more, m a 
city where there w’cic almost no soldicis, BoHvai 
w’as planning to send aid — such as he could mustci 
— to the besieged city of Valencia, which was now 
the onl} bairici between Boves and Caiacas. Bcfoic 
Ins window'’ he saw’’ a man jump off a spent hoi sc 
He saw that the lioi sc had dropped dead. The soldici 
entered; he had a small head wound wdnch he had 
not had time to bandage, so that his tcirible stoiy 
was made more giucsomc by the blood w'hich 
diopped unheeded on the tiled floor 

“Valencia held out. Excellency,” he said, “for ten 
days There was ncithci ammunition nor food 
Then Boves offered very honourable terms and my 
commander accepted them; since no reinfoi cements 
had come to him he could not do otherwise But 
while Boves and my commander were together at 
Mass, the killing began The governor of the city 
was shot Then, as the night wore on, the scenes 
were hke the scenes from hell ” 

“Tell me no moie. Go, my man, and bind up 
your head and say a piayer of thankfulness for youi 
own escape ” 
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The Liberator had mmed greenish white hhe a 
dead man 

“ Send for the Archbishop,” he said to his aide-de- 
camp 

Before long, loolang out of the window, he saw 
the old man getting out of his htter m the streaming 
ram 

“ Sit down, Reverend Father,” said BoUvar “I need 
your august counal This Serond Republic of^ Vene- 
zuela has received a death woimd But I am deter 
mined, as I know you are, to save human hberty for 
this our aty of Ciracas, The Spaniards may enter 
the aty, but they shall not enslave the people withinl” 

The Archbishop s white hand played wth the 
magnihcenc jewelled crudfix which hung around 
his neck He looked at Bohvar doubtful]} He had 
seen this aty of Caracas change hands many times 

“ Perhaps my son, I do not understand quite what 
you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Bolivar, speaking with that irre- 
sistible authonty of his, “I mean to mmc the at} 
of CaracasI I shall lead a march to the southeast, to 
Barcelona. The Spamards shall have the empt} shell 
of Caracas, the cause of Liberty shall ha\c its bod} 
and Its soul I” 

“But my son, considcrl It is the season of the 
rainsl Would you lead w'omcn and children, dcli 
c:atcl> reared anstocrats, out into the terrors of the 
jungle? The} will pensh. Better perhaps to let them 
take thar diancc with the Spanish ihcmscUcs.” 

The old man was almost pleading with this head- 
strong }oung mam 
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“F.ithci,” s,\icl Bolhai, “the way to salvation is 
haicl, }ou know that And while I live I %Wll not 
siincndcr, noi will the people of tins my native city 
stay here to be slaves. But, Revel end Father, we 
must have money, for there is none in oui tieasury 
I ha\e sent foi )ou to imploie )’^ou to give me some 
of the riches of the chinch to help to defiay the ex- 
penses of tins holy crusade ” 

Again the Archhishop.clutchcd at his micifix, but 
m the end he pionnsed to send that vciy day strong- 
boxes filled with silver and gold chinch plate. 

As soon as the word got around that Bolivar 
would lead them, the citizens of Caracas piepared 
to go with him. We ma)'^ well marvel at this devo- 
tion It appeared that it was not maely the plan 
of the Commander in Chief, but the spontaneous 
will of the population to follow him — wheiever he 
led 

The inmates of those dark Spanish houses, whose 
knowledge of natuie had been confined to the plants 
and the parrots in their patios, now walked out in 
the equatorial jungle in the season of the rams 
Their flesh was tom by brambles, long and sharp 
like daggers, there were great spiders and clouds of 
wlumng mosqmtoes badeed by other unknown 
insects They caught fever and many died of it; 
otheis went insane Many sank into the blade and 
spongy earth never to rise. In the rainy sky flocks 
of vultures followed their march 

Bolivar rode ahead, folded m his dark miHtary 
cape He shut his eyes, it was becoming a habit; 
he could not look at the rmsery which followed him. 

L 
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And yet m the face of the green desolation in 
which he rode, broken in body, racked with fever as 
he had been m those old days upon the Magdalena, 
he said aloud, “There shall be victory I The art of 
conquering is learned through defeat ” 

He shut himself away from disaster m order that, 
within him, the spirit of viaory might hvc. 

Her hair, once curled tvith such elaborate care, 
now streaming over her face in black points, the 
Sefionta P6pa, crouched on her nred mule, followed 
close behmd Sim6n 

“How IS It with thee?” she asked, nding up beside 
him after a struggle with her spent mule. 

“With me? Why do you not think of yourself? 
Sometimes P^a, it seems to me that I ha\c been 
mad. Perhaps I am leading all these who trust me 
so pmfuUy to their death ” 

“Do not let thoughts hkc that cross )our mmd, 
Sim6n," she said, speaking low and m fear lest some- 
one overheard them “They must bdic\c that the) 
arc going to liberty — to glory The) must bclmc 
that they ha\c defied the Spamsh Only this 

faith keeps them alive.” 

“ And that,” replied Sim6n tsith lus old confidence, 
“is no more than the truth but this is worse 
than I had foreseen " 

Each da) was harder than tlic da) before, and 
there were n^cnrv da)'5 and t\%cnt) nights 1 Before 
Boli%^ds c)cs a woman went suddcnl) mad. She 
flung her bab) into a ^a\^nc and then jumped after 
liim herself From the first the refugees liad been 
shadowed b) the armies of Bo^c3, only the jungle 
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winch tormented them saved them from that other 
auelty 

When the city of Baicelona was reached by the 
pitiful stragglers who had survived that awful 
march, the poor shekel it afforded gave them little 
ease, but Bolivar gave himself no rest. He wrote 
at once to England for help 

But he did not spend his time in writing, he was 
more occupied in rallying his nuserable army. The 
tioops weie loyal Though they were so few, they 
were as ready to die as they had always been But 
all the troops were not his men, many more were 
attached to Marino and to Manno’s officeis Bolivar 
came among them now not as the conquering ha*o, 
the Liberator of Venezuela, but as a defeated general 
And yet when the men saw him they felt that mys- 
tery of his personality which disaster did not dim. 
They felt that they were in the presence of a com- 
mander, and It was a joy to obey The thing which 
he saw they saw also glory 

Morales, the henchman of Boves, had been pursu- 
ing the refugees He had now eight thousand men 
advanang on Aragua, from wluch place of vantage 
he could destroy the patriot army — or what remained 
of It — which was guarding the refugees m Baicelona 
— or what remained of them 

With speed, patience, skill, and tact, Bolivar le- 
cruited From Marino’s aimy he gathered some 
three thousand five hundred men With them he 
marched on Aragua His men were exhausted and 
hungry, they engaged with the llanau troops of 
Boves, whom Morales commanded These wild 
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horsemen vrerc strong from the raw salt beef which 
was their habitual diet The patriots were out- 
numbered almost three to one. Nevertheless the 
patnots fought almost to the last man It was their 
last stand, and final defeat 

With only a handful of men and one or two 
officers, Bolivar fell back on Barcelona He led his 
refugees to Carmnd, just imorac to save their lives 
For Morales, m the fashion of his chief, murdered 
more than three thousand avibans who had taken 
refuge m the church m Barcelona. 

It was sail raining in the httle seaport of Camini. 
Bolivar situng in a boat with three Indies, was 
headed for a schooner which was to take the ladies 
to the Annlles, to one of those Bnash islands where 
they imght find refuge. was weeping Juana 
sat with her head in her han^ Only Marla Antonia 
looked steadfastly ahead. 

“Do not despair,” she said to BoHvar “Things 
have looked even blacker before this Heaven itself 
will see that your high purpose is accomplished. 
What matter if we mortals do not see at present b) 
what means?” 

But dung dcsperatdy to BoHv'ar's hand. 

“I do not cry because of patriot defeat,” she said. 
“I kmow that it will turn into a victory M> heart 
IS broken because 1 must leave you Simdn when 
}ou arc djing of fever Who will see that juu cat 
or take a little rest?” 

“My dear ” replied Bolivar, “)ou make m smile 
I am a soldier Whai have I ever had a woman to 
take care of me? Do }ou think that liarihhips arc 
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new to mc^ Or that I cannot meet them alone^” 
They had reached the side of the schooner and the 
ladies weie got on boaid. Bolivar, slirouded in 
his cape, said no woid to the boatman as he rowed 
liim back to the mainland 
BoHvai returned to Caiupano with Ribas and 
D’Elhuyar, togethei with Maiiiio and some of his 
officeis They decided to establish a last stiong- 
hold on ^he most easterly part of the mainland of 
Venezuela Bolivar still had the twenty-four cases 
of church silvei which, with ceaseless exation, he 
had transported tlirough the jungle It was the sole 
treasure of the dying Second Republic of Venezuela 
As was to be expected, thae was no harmony 
between Marino and the officeis whom he com- 
manded and Bolivar and his o^vn exhausted 
comrades 

The place selected, which was to 'have been the 
last stronghold of the Republic and from which 
Bolivar still planned to reermt troops, was Guaira, 
which lay across the Gulf of Paria — that gulf into 
which Columbus had been washed by the giant tidal 
wave It was decided after much talk and after many 
contrary opimons had been expressed to embark 
from this point by sea, putting the cases of silver 
and the ordnance whch remained to the patriots 
on a shp. 

They bargained with an Itahan, named Bianch, 
who was the captain of a piratical craft, the only 
vessel large enough for their purpose whch could 
be found All day the ammumtion and the ordnance 
were loaded into ths vessel, after dark the twenty- 
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four cases of silver vrerc put on board. In charge of 
It was one of Bolivar’s sentries — one who had crossed 
the Andes with him, a man from Mompox. This 
man sat upon the cases. He did not like the waj the 
Italians were lookmg at him. Then when it was 
dark he saw them cut the cables of the ship! They 
were going to steal the vessel s cargo The man from 
Mompox quietly dived mto the sea and swam ashore. 
He ran to Bolivar 

He came upon the Liberator drinking ^vinc with 
Manfio Bolivar was contmually trying to gain his 
confidence, they had been having a talk about 
further strategy 
The man saluted Bolivar 

“Bianchi has cut the cables of the \csscl, in the 
darkness! He is sailing away with the silver! I 
jumped ox erboard and came to tell your ExccUcnc) " 
The two generals looked at each other for only a 
moment, then by common impulse they buckled on 
their pistol belts and made for the w harf There w as 
almost no wind, the rains were ceasing and sultry 
heat was bnnging in the dry season In a rowboat 
the} pursued the pirate Bianchi 
Out of the dark the pirate heard a shot Tlicn 
before he could think again three men w cre cli mbing 
over his gunwale, BolU'ar appeared first, Simdnxvas 
looking right mto the muzzle of the pirate's pistol 
blunderbuss Before the unexpected vision of the 
face of the Liberator the pirates hand dropped, 
parti} b} instinctixx imoluntar} respect and partfi 
because of the conscious realisation that there were 
Venezuelans among his desperadoes It wtis dawn 
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Now Marino and the man from Mompox also 
stood on deck 

“We have come to command you to put back,” 
said Bolivar 

Bianchi showed Ins teeth 

“My men have not been paid for this voyage. 
How was L to know, m the state of rum which is 
ever)rwhere, whether or not they ever would be?” 

“A price was agreed upon which you were glad 
to accept How dare you question that you would 
have been paid upon your arrival m Guaira? I have 
m mind to kill you as you stand for such an insult ” 

“No insult was meant. Excellency,” said Bianchi 

Simon saw where the cases of silver were placed 
on deck, saw that they were guarded by certain 
1 ascally-looking Itahans But his eye went to some- 
thing more important — cases of rifles, also on deck 
On them sat not Itahans but Venezuelans One man 
he knew His face, yes But what was the fellow’s 
name? Then he remembered 

Bolivar commanded tersely, “Rufino! Guaid the 
ammumtion, you and your men!” 

All three Venezuelans moved to the spot where 
the ammumtion boxes stood Thus they commanded 
the situation Or so it seemed But more pirates, 
with cutlasses in mouth in true buccaneer style, were 
coming out of the forecastle hatch 

“Bianchi,” said Simon, “you are master of this 
ship I have no wish to challenge your command, 
but while one soul hves m my unhappy countiy, 
and until she is free of those dogs the Spanish, I 
conmiand Venezuela > I will give you the cases of 
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Silver agreed upon m the onginal bargain, and I -will 
add two eases more. I will forget your deed, but vou 
must put back to port*” 

The minute was so tense that the pirates took their 
cutlasses from thar mouths, while Venezuelans put 
hands on the stodcs of their guns only BoUv^s 
eyes covered Bianchi 
The Itahan slowly smiled. 

He said, ** I do not wish to command Venezuela 
I will accept your terms ” 

He ordered his quartermaster to change the course. 
Slowly in the hght wmd, the creaking of the mam 
boom was heard as the vessel came about 
BoUvar and Manflo might quite easily have gone 
on to Guaira Manfio wanted to do so 
“No, General,” said Sim6n, “you must remember 
that my kinsman Ribas and jour own officers do not 
even know where we arc. We ha\e no means of in 
forming them. Evcrj'tiung may well go to pieces 
if }ou and I arc not there to gi-vc counsel ” He did 
not say “to command.” 

Then Sim6n felt ill He had not eaten for a long 
time and there wtis no escape from the tropical sun 
which beat on the deck of the vessel And so much 
liad happcncdl 

Tlic % csscl rettuned Bolh*ar and Manflo stqipctl 
ashore. The} saw Piar — a patnot officer who had 
recently been attached to Manflo but who was well 
known to BoU\'ar— and Ribas ad\*ancc to them un 
smiling as if the} BoU\*ar and Manflo were un 
Kmowm to them 

“We caught lump BoU\'ar called out to Ribas. 
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“We saved almost all the silver, and all of the 
' ammimition’” 

Ribas did not leply 

Then Piar spoke, curtly, “You do not deceive us 
We both know, as all your officers know, that you 
have been foiled in a scheme to escape with the 
treasure and save your skins’” 

Dark colour rose m Simdn’s pale face; he looked 
at Ribas His eyes had read his words before they 
were said. 

“You are a traitor,” said Ribas to Bolivar. 

Again, for the second time m Ins hfe, Sim6n 
fainted 

Fantastic as it may seem, Marino was actually put 
m prison No soldiers could be found to lock up 
Bolivar, who was left to himself m a darkened room. 
He soon came to, though he was too deathly sick to 
move Ribas, the companion of his childhood, his 
relative — he was an uncle, though httle older than 
Simon — the one to whom he had turned in childhood 
m adnnration — adnuration for his gay bravery and 
for the radical freedom of his ideas — Ribas, with 
whom he had played around m Madrid, who had 
been his compamon m the Patriotic Soaety which 
had paved the way for the freedom of Venezuela’ 
The hero of some of the war’s most glorious vic- 
tories, this Ribas beheved that he would turn traitor 
to his country for some pieces of silver ’ 

“Por Dios, I could not have given more to my 
country than I have given ” Bolivar spoke to him- 
self m the semi-darkness “My wealth, my slaves, 
my lands, my houses, my mines, my hope of happi- 
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ness — even my health. And that energy tvhich was 
given me by God himsdf 
“ My country IS lost I hatenothmg, I am pcnni 
less — and now I am friendless ” 



XI 


ONWARD 

A SOLDIER knelt by Ins bedside and lussed Bolivar’s 
thin hand His consciousness returned slowly and 
the words winch the soldier spoke became clearer. 

“My General, they would have had you and 
General Marino up before a court-martial That 
would have been bad, even for General Marino, 
but foi you, Excellency, the Liberator of South 
America' You would have died I came and looked 
at you sleeping, or unconscious — I could not tell 
which — and I prayed that you would not wake 
Not then 

“And now open your eyes, for this which I am 
telling you is very strange They say it was General 
Piar, of the smooth face and the smooth tongue, who 
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was influcnang General Ribas against you Then 
General Ribas could stand it no longer He could 
not wait for your court-martial He left this place, 
they say he has gone to fight, but no one knows 
where. This is the strange thing You arc not alone 
anywhere — not even in this place, which is full of 
soldiers of another commander who have been 
taught jealousy 

•No one knows how, but the pirate Bionchi got 
word of these dark doings, that they were saying the 
Liberator would be court martialJcd Ani Excel 
Icncy, he returned and told his story, e\ crything just 
os it happened I You are free now Every one, even 
here, loves you And there is a ship at the dock to 
take you to Curafao, to the English there. General 
Manfto has already gone to Cura9ao ” 

Bolivar looked at the man with sick, unsmiling 
eyes, 

•I am too tired," he said, "even to die. If jou can 
dress me I will go with you. One place is like another 
to me.” 

On the deck of the ship m the uarm sunshine, the 
Liberator came back to life. It no longer mattcrctl 
to him that he was ruined. Ilis dut> ^va5 to liis 
countT) — “never to allow his hands to be idle or his 
soul to rest” — and now his prostrate countrj needed 
him more than c\'er He barclj rested at Curasao 
He was ashore only long enough to hear some news. 

The patriot Bermudez had been able to kill Boves 
m battle. Bo\cs, djing too late, said, “Only one 
thing bothers me — I hate Icawng m) command to 
Morales, he is too bloodthirst) ! Also it is too bad 
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that I did not kill BoKvar.” Then he added, “But 
one cannot do everything.” 

But grief ovei ■whelmed Sim6n when he heard that 
Judge Sanz, his old tutor and trusted adviser, had 
been killed Ribas, who had gone into the wilds and 
continued his battle against the Spaniards, had been 
surprised as he slept and murdered by them His 
head, in the famous hberty cap, was exlubited by 
the Spanish in the old bloody cage outside the city 
of Caracas Bolivar wept at this news To lose Ribas, 
one of his dearest friends and his greatest generals, 
was hard enough; that he should have died beheving 
the absurd calumny about the silver treasure — with- 
out reconahadon — that was heart-rending 

Once again he was m the city of Cartagena, the 
aty from which he had begun his starthng career of 
victory and defeat He was alone Only an orderly, 
the man from Mompox, accompamed him The 
pomp and arcumstance which had, even in the 
blackest moments, surrounded the Liberator of Vene- 
zuela were gone There remained only Sim6n 
Bolivar But that was more than enough The New 
Granadans welcomed him as a hero, not as a defeated 
soldier 

They remembered his honours to their dead 
patriots, the tributes paid to Giradot and to Ricuarte 
Their cause was his cause The many messages and 
proclamations winch he had sent them had not been 
without their full effect He was housed m a beauti- 
ful old palace winch had belonged to a bishop 

There he renewed his acquaintance with Carlos 
Soublette, who was half-Fiench and who had been 
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the aide of Miranda. It was to him tliat Miranda 
had said “The trouble with you, Soublette, is that 
you are half Venezuelan!” 

Bolivar liked the young officer, who became from 
this time forth his companion, a companion who 
aided him throughout the rest of his life Soublcttc 
had also a very beautiful sister, with long red hair— 
Isabel She had green eyes No man of Spanish blood 
can long resist them 

Yet Bolivar left Isabel and 30umeycd t<? Tunja, 
■where he demanded that he be treated as a pnsoncr 
He wanted to defend his case before the Congress of 
Tunja. Camilo Torres, the president of the Congress 
insisted that he sit beside him on the platform 

Then Torres said, “General your country is not 
dead while your sword is soil abvcl IViih it you 
will return to rescue her from her oppressors This 
Congress of New Granada will give you its protcc 
tion, for It IS satisfied with your conduct \ou have 
been an unfortunate soldier, but you are a great 
man ” 

There were cheers and vivas c\ crywvhcrc. But Doll 
mr at last stilled them and rose to gnT: a clear)} 
analysed account of the causes of the fall of the 
Second Republic of Venezuela. 

\Vc must remember that distances were \‘cr} great 
in those day's of mule tra%cl over the ^‘ast mountains 
which separated New Granada from Venezuela. 
Many were hearing the lustorj of the defeat in 
Venezuela for the first time- The New Crana<lan< 
had lost men, the) had lost heroes m action, but 
these things only spurred them to new ciTorts. let 
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because of the encu'cling aims of the Andes, their 
country did not he in waste as did Venezuela. Nor 
had It been conquered Only the httle port of Santa 
Marta was in Spanish hands 

Yet in Bogota things had not gone so well. 
Nariho, he of the printing press, had been assaulted 
b)'' a faction of loyahst sympathisers and for the 
third time m Ins life was sent to the dreadful 
prison at Cadiz It was a long way from the west 
coast of South Ameiica to the terrible prison of La 
Carraca m Cadiz It was a long voyage to make in 
chains There was now a dictator m Bogota who 
was the tool of the Spamsh No longer did the two 
governments of New Granada co-operate 

The Congress of Tunja had immediate woik for 
Simon Bolivai They ordered him to march against 
Bogota and to restore there a free Republican govei n- 
ment 

On his way from Cartagena to Tunja, Bolivar saw 
a detachment of troops maiching He looked again. 
He had not been wrong the first time These were 
certainly Venezuelan troops. He adjusted his bicorn 
hat, spurred his horse forward as if he were coming 
up from the rear to assist them in actiqn 

And then the troops, as surprised as he had been, 
seeing something very hke a vision, broke their 
ranks and crowded around Bolivar, almost smother- 
ing him with their eagerness These men turned out 
to be a battahon of. General Urdaneta’s troops who 
had, with the customary hardships, crossed the 
Andes, thus escaping from Venezuela Bolivar knew 
and hked the ofiicer who commanded this battahon 
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It was the most natural thing in the world for them 
to march together into Tunja. For Simdn it \vas 
pleasant to be once more nding at the head of a 
regimenn 

BoUvar sent a message ahead of him, a message to 
the citizens of Bogoti 

“Though I beheve that God has destined me to be 
the Liberator of oppressed peoples, I will never be the 
conqueror of a smglc village. The heroes of Vene- 
zuela would not have crossed deserts and mountaitis 
for the purposes of conquering their fellow American 
atizcns Our only object is to unite the masses uhder 
a single direction m order that all elements may be 
uiutcd for the sole end of re-estabhshing m the Nevv 
World the nghts of Liberty and Independence ” 

The route from Tunja to Bogoti utis new to 
Sim6n he wound through the maxes of the moun 
tains, crossing abrupt bluffs, descending into rocky 
ravines, and listening to the prattling of mnumcr 
able nvulcts descending in sparkbng jnintj o\cr 
their gravel beds In the ^vlIdcmcss ■which co\xrcd 
most of South Amcnca at that time, the bits of 
a\ali3ation ^^crc set at great inicr\-al5. Cities winch 
were already anaent were surrounded bj uncounted 
miles of pnmc\'al jungle or trackless mountains 
capped with eternal snow’s Between these atics no 
other route was known than the trail broken b) the 
Conqujstadorcs three hundred )cars before Miles 
upon miles of South Amcnca had still to be seen b) 
the c^c of man 

At this moment, wincbng with his small conipan) 
tlirougli the dark shadows cast b) the Cordillera of 
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Alhaiaan, Simon was conscious of the mighty con- 
tinent Columbus, as those wlio came after him, 
even the men wlio had made cities and cultivated 
small parts of the land, had not discovered South 
America, they had only glimpsed small paits of it. 
Would he lumself die while it was )'-et unknown? 
Looking at the limitless solitudes of the Sierras, he 
could no longer doubt the answer. 

Yet why could not men hvmg m a Gai den of Eden 
which was as laige as the whole ancient world, why 
could they not unite in haimony? It was to this 
noble end that he would continue to hve. 

And now the sternness of the mountains began to 
be broken by wlnte cottages, with thatched roofs, 
set amid gardens blight with vivid flowers and 
emerald-green vegetables. In the clear air the azure- 
blue rebozos, or head scarves, and slarts of the women 
made them look like the blue macaws which inhabited 
the jungles so far below them. Quite suddenly 
from belnnd a great dark spur of the mountains 
Bolivar saw the city of Bogotd It did not look like 
a reality, for here in the wilderness was set an ancient 
aty dominated by the dome of its cathedral and the 
tapering fiiuals of its church spires Two churches 
were set high above the city, so high and on such in- 
accessible crags that it seemed as if only the great 
eagles, Andean condors, or other birds of prey could 
reach them for worship. 

“That is the Virgin of Montserrat,” said an Indian 
who was riding by the side of the general “And 
" that,” he said, pointing to the other shrine, “is the 
Virgin of Guadalupe They are so high that only 

M 
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twice a year do the people make pilgnmagcs to these 
shnnes. The pnests who serve them are hermits,” 

There was stem work ahead for General Bolivar 
The dictator of Bogotd — and the aty commanded 
all the known world which lay around it — had 
openly asked the co-operation of the Spamords in de- 
fending the atv against the patriots, Sim6n had 
no sure way of knowng how many divisions might 
come to the dictator’s aid. There ^vas no time to 
be lost. Since his generous appeal had failed. 

At night the patriots entered the aty For three 
days there was fighting in the anaent streets, most 
of them not twelve feet wide, there ^vas sniping 
from windows at the barricades below The men 
under Urdaneta, who had crossed the Andes, held 
firm. Alvarez, the dictator, was chased from the 
aty with all the Spaniards whom he had called to 
help him. 

Bolivar was hailed in ceremonies as “Peacemaker" 
and for one bncf moment all the tcmtoiy \\hich 
had belonged to the anaent Spanish VicctojtiU) of 
New Granada ivas once more united Or so, bncfl} , 
Sim6n supposed, Hc^vas wckno\s,along\N‘n> from 
the coast Tired of the long public fiinctioni tired 
of spccchmaking of bang the cymosurc of all c)cs, 
Bolhnr, in the simple uniform of a pn\^tc vent lo 
sit in a little vincshop among the common people 
His face v’as so nc^v here that he v*as safe from re- 
cognition, he vould appear to the men of Bogotd 
only as one of the soldiers from Venezuela u ho had 
come to set them free from Spanish rule. With him 
went Mendez, lus fnend and sccrctar) 
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They sat sipping sheii}'’, which had come fiom 
Spam , dm mg the regime of Alvai ez this had become 
plentiful But if the Venezuelans had expected to 
frateimse with the men of Bogota it was soon 
evident that this was not to be They found them- 
selves isolated Then invitations to share the sheiry 
were lefused 

“Tins leader Bolivar,” said one, “he has done all 
for his own gloiy He is avail cious In Venezuela 
he even turned pirate and absconded with pieces of 
silver entrusted to him foi the Republic ” 

Mendez staited from his seat 
“ One moment,” Bolivar said “ Leave this to me.” 
To the man he said, “Why do you scandahse our 
leader^ You do not know lum ” 

“I have my mfoimation from those who know 
Inm well,” said the man “Fiom Colonel Castillo, 
who served with Inm in Cucuta ” 

“I had not known that Castillo was in the city,” 
whispered Mendez 

“I am forewarned, and I shall know what to say 
on the Cathedral steps to-morrow,” said Bolivar 
Next day General Bolivar m Wellington boots, in 
one of the most splendid of his umforms, glittering 
with gold, stood upon the steps of the Cathedral of 
Bogotd In that sonorous Spanish winch he knew 
how to make so moving, he addressed the people 
whom he had just freed from Spamsh rule He 
spoke of the terrible suffermgs of Nariho, their 
former President, who was dear to each man 
whom he addressed, he recalled to them that, 
as he spoke, Nariho was chained hke a dog to the 
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oozing walls of the prison m Cddiz. Then he 
continued 

“We in BogotA have only the news which reaches 
ns, which comes up from the sea, over the inaccessible 
spurs of these Sierras which hold us up so near to the 
sky, or news which is borne upstream on the bosom 
of the Magdalena River Yet news has come. Nc^vs 
which has shahen the world and will soon shake us 
also even though we may think we are hidden high 
above the disasters of our sister countnes below us 
That we arc more than five thousand miles from the 
misery of Europe does not mean that this misery will 
not affect us For the news which I have rccci\cd is 
that m a mighty battle fought m Flanders at a place 
called Waterloo the Enghsh have finally and forever 
defeated Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor, or Die 
tator, of France and of most of EuropcI 

“You say this means nothing to yout Listen 
King Ferdinand of Spain is now free to send an army 
against the free men of South America- My infor 
mation is that he has already done sol That as I 
speak, on the island of Marganta, off the coasts 
below us to the west, on army made up of the best 
troops which Spain can assemble, of men who ha« 
fought with the Iron Duke himself, arc at this \crj 
moment prepared to attack us. 

^If }ou do not apprcaatc the paradise in which 
}ou li\c there IS an a\'anaous king over the sea- 
one w horn I mj'sclf once had the pleasure of defeating 
at a game of darts— who docs! 

“Americans of the Southern Coniincntl Tlicrc is 
no time for (h\T5ion there is no time for dissension, 
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above all, thae is no time for jealousy Against our 
common foe we must umte or be made to bite the 
dust I Theie is no time for little quarrels. We sliall^ 
need all our strength But if we use all of it, we need 
not have fear; we shall remain free men , we shall 
be victorious The very earth on which we stand 
will fight for us 

“Before you heie on the steps of your beautiful 
and holy cathedral I swear an oath I will renounce 
all pleasure which I might have had m leading 
troops to victory — a victory to which I have de- 
dicated my soul — if I feel, at any time, that another, 
or others, can do this work better. It is the freedom 
of South America which I want and for which I am 
at all times ready to die Sim6n Bolivar does not 
matter.” 

He stepped down m the midst of vivas winch 
echoed until they deafened him 

The news which Bolivar spoke of to the men of 
Bogotd was even graver than he himself yet knew. 
During the years just past, the mother country, her- 
self a vassal of France, had been forced to abandon 
the struggle for her rich colonies over the sea to 
chance adventurers 

When Boves had been offered a colonel’s commis- 
sion by his superior officer, a Spanish general, he had 
rephed, “You can keep your Colonel’s commission. 
I make plenty of Colonels myself, every day,” 

- The men who had warred on the patriot troops 
had been renegades and adventurers, they had had 
what help the Spamsh islands off the coasts could 
give them, or now and then some arms from Spam, 
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but in no sense had they been an expeditionary force. 

Now Ferdinand had had his throne restored or, 
rather, he had been set upon it by the events m Europe. 
He selected a distin,guished soldier, Field Marshal 
Pablo Monllo, who had served with Wellington, to 
subdue the South Amencan colonies for him. 

The plan was, at the very least, comprehensive. 
Monllo was to take fifteen thousand men, sevent) 
SIX vessels, and plenty of caiman — there were plenty, 
the Napoleomc wars wereover — andsailforAmcnca- 
He was to begm his work of rcconqucst in the north, 
in Venezuela, and proceed to Buenos Aires, not neg 
Icctmg to paafy all the colonics he passed cn routcl 
Then he was to proceed against Mexico Ferdinand 
had a timetable. For this job he allowed his general 
one hundred and sixty days. 

The New World was indeed a long way from the 
old one in those days, perhaps King Ferdinand rcallj 
beheved this could be done. But while the Field 
Marshal had bitten off so very much more than he 
could chciv, It ivas entirely possible — in fact, most 
probable — that he could subdue Venezuela, that 
country already mined and weakened by jears of 
one of the bloodiest wars of which history speaks. 

As ^vas usual with generals fresMj am\cd from 
Europe, this Field Marshal Monllo was splcndidlj 
uniformed when he landed on the mainland of 
South Amenca in Venezuela 

Saihng from the base which he had prqiarcd for 
his army on the island of Margania, he met Morales 
— the successor of Bo\cs. It had finall) been arranged 
not without a fesN misundcrsiandings that the two 
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Spanish armies were to co-operate in the subduing 
of the coimtry 

Morales had managed to collect some five thousand 
llanero warriors Before them the Field Marshal in 
his Welhngton boots, his spotless white trousers, and 
his bicorn hat sat his horse and frowned. 

The llaneros sat their httle unshod horses, with 
those long spurs of theirs hitched with thongs to 
their bare legs They held their bamboo lances at 
rest carelessly, at all angles Some wore no more 
than a bit of leather for a breechclout, none wore 
shuts Their black and filthy hair stuck out from 
beneath their caps of jaguar slan They passed the 
time by making remarks about the new Field- 
Marshal He could not understand their barbarous 
tongue, but he had a lather clear idea of the nature 
of the remarks Aftei each one of them there was 
a savage display of very white teeth. They must 
have been funny 

“Are these your conquerors, Colonel?” the Field 
Marshal asked Moiales 

“Yes, Excellency, this is my army.” 

“Just one of my compames could easily defeat 
them all,” said Moiillo 

,“You tlunk so? I challenge you to try!” said 
Morales 

Morillo ignoied tins 

“Either discipline your so-called troops, or disband 
them,” he commanded Morales 

“If I do eithei one these men will pass to the 
revolutiomsts,” replied Moiales 

He had spoken with the voice of prophecy. 
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Tire JAktAlCA UTTER 

Cartagena was the Gibraltar of South Amcnca, 
the strongest aty of the Spanish Main Its forti 
fications rose high and might), coloured a leonine 
-buff, like the great Rock itself To landwanl, too, 
formidable works had been constructed The ^valls 
around the at) were thirt) feet high and fort) to 
fift) feet wnde Cartagena had been settled onl) 
clc\cn )cars when in 1544 it wixs captured by pirates 
who made this town with the l>cst harbour in 
northern South Amcnca a permanent stronghold— 
except that once the) were rudcl) shaken b) Sir 
Franas Drake who captured the place and exacted 
n huge ransom m 1585 I^icr it was tlic South 
Amcncan headquarters of the Spanish Inqumiion 
tU 
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Bolivar received formal orders to march to this 
aty and there to join forces with Colonel Castillo 
But Sim6n remembered another expedition m which 
he had been sent to “ aidr” this officer and how, after 
his incredible march over the Andes, he had been 
received by him He waited upon Camilo Torres m 
order that all might be clear beforehand 

“ Senor,” said Bolivar, “to be plain. Colonel Castillo 
does not hke me If I match with a force to Carta- 
gena what assurance can you give me that he will 
submit to my command?” 

“ Only the assurance that both he and you, Genei al, 
are bound to execute the commands of the supreme 
Congress This is a Republic, both you and Colonel 
Castillo are soldiers of this Republic.” So spoke 
Torres. 

Before such words Bolivar could only bow. Yet 
lus fears were not altogether quieted. 

Sim6n knew men He asked the Congress not only 
to grant him clear authority but also to write to 
Castillo and explain the necessity for selfless co- 
operation Then, with all the men he could find, -he 
started down the waters of the Magdalena They 
were approaching the mouth of the gi'eat river, 
passing one of the few remaimng narrows, when 
they were stopped by an order It was from Castillo 
and ordered Bolivar to go no farther ^ 

Cartagena is unbearably hot, the water supply m 
those days was foul, and the marshes were infested 
with mosquitoes It was at the back of this aty and 
without Its for ti esses that Bolivar was forced to 
make camp. 
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He Icamcil that things were worse than he had 
feared Castillo inside Cartagena, had ovcrthrots*n 
the avil authonacs. He refused, point blank, mih 
tar} assistance or cicn to share lus plentiful militar} 
supplies Boll\’ar could not bring himself to attack 
patriot forces. He wrote to Camilo Torres, the Pre- 
sident of the Congress of New Granada In a touch 
ing letter Torres reconfirmed BolU'ar’s authority, 
and said 

‘‘I shall never doubt that Your Exccllcnc) is the 
Liberator whom Providence has chosen for Vene- 
zuela nor think a more worth) chief could be placed 
at the head of this entcrpnsc. My hopes ha^c not 
been disappointed nor ha\e I regretted my opinion 
With Venezuela lost the writer still Iwhctcd 
that she continued to exist in General BolI\‘ar— a 
belief he will not discard while he h\cs " 

Meanwhile from men from the %cssel5 wluch 
plied between the important port of Cartagena and 
the islands off the coast Bo!l\*ar learned of the full 
menace with which the patriot cause was faced All 
that had gone before was as nothing to the strength 
which w*as now massed against the defenders of 
hbcn\ The full strength of the llancros, irainctl 
in blood) battle under Boxes was now controllctl 
l)> Morales Ins successor and this wild force was 
united wiili no less than hftcen liundrcd of the best 
soldiers Luropc could pro\ ide hen all preparations 
ought to lie going foravard with breathless speed the 
painoLs were dixidcd Hotting in idleness in the 
mtasmic swamjw at tlic mouth of ilic Magdalena 

\\asthcrcc\t:ra<|iiarrcl,c\cnoncbciwccncInldrcn, 
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which involved two pci sons only? Is it not true that 
the friends of each paity arc almost mvaiiably in- 
volved to some extent? The two patiiot armies weie 
headed by Castillo and Bolivai 1 cspccti vely; but with 
each there was a gioiip of able officers, each group 
loyal to its chief With Castillo, for example, was 
Mariano Momilla, with Bolivar was Maiiano’s 
brother Tomds 

It was with Tomas that Bolivar was now talking 

“It shall not be said of me that I do not trust and 
piomote those who despise me peisonally. I shall 
recogmse no law but that of military expediency. 
To this end I want you to enter the city of Cartagena 
under a flag of truce — though to even have to use 
such a flag among fellow patriots revolts me — 
and tell Colonel Castillo that I have promoted lum 
to the rank of Brigadier General Then ask him to 
deal with a comnussion who will resolve our differ- 
ences I am willing that on this commission there 
be a majority of his friends — his uncle and your 
brother Mariano, or any leputable men he wishes 
to suggest Tell him that otherwise, in the face of 
this vast and immediate threat which menaces us, 
I must resign ” 

Tomas went as commanded He returned a beaten 
and a bloody wreck Castillo had turned an in- 
furiated mob upon the brother of one of his best 
officers ^ 

. Bolivar no longer hesitated, he resigned his com- 
mand He had, after all, no artillery, no means of 
taking this city, even if he could bring himself to 
think it right to attempt it. But as usual the Con- 
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gross would not accept his rcsignaaon. They begged 
lum to try once more to bnng Casullo to see his 
country’s need. But to hts dispatches addressed per- 
sonally to Casullo, the new ly made Brigadier General 
replied in formal prodamauons in which he referred 
to “ the gross ignorance of General Bolivar ” 

Each day Bolivar hoped to break camp He saw 
that his troops were wasung away with fever And 
one day there were two cases of smallpox Then a 
fnghtful epidemic. In desperauon he occupied the 
haghtsobosetheaty , he went through the mouons 
of placing upon these heights caimon which he did 
not haic, and then — it was found that the wells sur 
rounding his new camp had been poisoncdl 

He w ent to the tent where a soldier who ivas barely 
recovered from smallpox lay dead, poisoned by the 
w ell water Mendez was with him. 

Bolivar was \cry still, he sat holding his chin in 
his hand and w atclung the dead man ns if he had been 
his son as if in this soldier he saw a symbol of all the 
men who had died m the horrible fixe months past 
while he had been waiting without Cartagena. 

“Mendez, in less time titan 1 ha\c wasted here I 
had crossed the Andes, fought many battles, and 
liberated Venezuela. Do you remember what I said 
to the people of Bogoti when I spoke to them from 
the steps of the Cathedral? I said that I would never 
lead them to victory if I felt that I was in so doing 
obstnimng the cause of freedom Though I have 
given my soul to this cause, I now before this dead 
man renounce my leadership! 1 or I see that it leads 
only to death ’’ 
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When he heai d those woi ds, Mendez a ied suddenly 
as if he had been shot 

Once again theie was a lonely and penniless 
fugitive in the West Indies On the Enghsh island 
of Jamaica, in a modest house, resided the former 
man of powei, Sim6n Bolivar The Duke of 
Manchestei had heard gieat tilings of this poor 
fellow. He went so far as to invite him to dinner. 
He was struck with the man’s bearing; his manners 
were quite as correct, as subtly disdainful, as his own. 
He chatted about Loid Wellesley, they had many 
mutual friends in London They had, as it happened, 
attended the same fencing school in that city — with 
different results, however: the South American had 
emerged a master of swordplay. Once during dinner 
the host thought that the guest was going to faint. 

After he was gone the Duke said to an aide^ “ Good 
Lord! That poor devil will not be with us long The 
flame has consumed the oil ” 

Bolivar had not even a change of clothes He had 
always loved fine raiment. In this, born to great 
wealth, he had most of lus hfe been able to indulge 
lumself When he was in Pans, the friend of Fanny 
Villars, the sophisticated city copied his long green 
broadcloth cape with the square shoulders and the 
high gold-embroidered standing collar Once more 
there was no money for the laundress who had to 
wash and wash again the single shirt he possessed. 
Lace rufiles began to tear 

Like many fine gentlemen of his age — ^for even 
Virgimans whose ancestral miles were planted m 
tobacco scorned to touch the weed — BoHvar could 
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not smoke He could not c\cn bear the smell of 
tobacco Nor could he dnnk, he eared only for a 
little wine, sometimes, at meals It was necessary 
tliat he do somethmg to prevent himself from think 
ing — thoughts which he could no longer bear, 
thoughts which would drive him to madness. Ihs 
days w ere spent in WTiang and in endless discussions 
with the other defeated patriots who were like him 
cast away in Jamaica. Chess again, and billiards and 
darts And fenang that was the best, after a bnsk 
bout, changing his sword from hand to hand to ex 
hibit his ambidextrous skill he felt plcasiml) re- 
laxed. But in other games he would suddenl) break 
off when he was winning — and strangely, he almost 
always w on 

“I beg your pardon gentlemen Continue, and 
excuse me." 

Then he would get into his hammock and swing 
This swinging was almost like the pace of a caged 
animal It punctuated everything he did 

Once unable to sleep he had wandered ilic streets 
of the town all night. Just before davNn he cntcrc<I 
his little house quietly like a cat lie heard a gurg 
Imgsound, hesavN afigurcrunawny Thcnaruiling 
groin Bolivar lighted a candle. In his owm him 
mock in that place where he w*as vsoni to swing so 
many hours of the day and night, hy his fnend 
Felix Amcsioy murdered! 

He had been stabbed m the neck and in the hcirl 
Simun knew that the knife had Ixxn meant for Iiim 
self 

T lie ]>ohcc of Jamaica solved the nnstcry It was 
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Bolivar’s Indian servant V7ho confessed to this deed; 
he had been bribed with two hundred pesos by certain 
Spaniards, whose names he did not know, to murder 
Simon Bolivar Poor Fehx had come to see his friend, 
finding him not at home, waiting, he had fallen 
asleep in the hammock and so met sudden death 

A formal delegation arrived from New Granada. 
They came from Camilo Torres to beg that General 
Bolivar return to his command But, questiomng 
them, he learned that the situation had not changed, 
except perhaps a httle for the worse Castillo was 
still m command at Cartagena, the Congress had no 
real control over affairs. He thanked the gentlemen 
of the delegation with his usual courtesy, but he 
firmly dechned their proposal 

His brain gave him no peace He had refused to 
continue with the hopeless task of freeing countries 
which did not want to be free He was too much the 
realist, too much a man of arms, to call defeat 
victory And yet — how could he forget, or even 
cease to think for one minute of that great purpose 
of his life? To ease his imnd he began to write Not 
merely to write those long letters which he had been 
sending to the Senorita P6pa and to his sister Maria 
Antonia at St Thomas; he now began to write 
almost a volume It began where he had left off' m 
the Mamfesto of Cartagena. 

History calls this document “The Jamaica Letter 
of Sim6n Bolivar.” He addressed it to his Enghsh 
friend Maxwell Hyslop It was supposed to be merely 
a letter from an anonymous South American, but 
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It readied the length of a tolumc and contained 
propheacs which astonish us to-day lihc Jefferson’s 
pamphlet wntten also as a letter, his “Summary 
View of the Rights of BnOsh Amenca” — which con 
tamed the matter he afterwards incorporated in an 
other document, the Declaration of Independence — 
It was widdy arculatcd, widely read in the United 
States, England, and France The future of Latin 
Amenca from Mexico to Cape Horn ivas therein set 
forth 

He foresaw the last commeraal importance of 
South Amenca foresaw her balance of power m a 
world to come, he advocated the bulling of the 
Panama Canal Onlj since he was ivnting to an 
Engbshman, he suggested that England open it 
Mexico he said, would haic despots for Presidents, 
and at times monarchies, and then the higher forms 
of dcmocrac) would amie. Chile, because she was 
walled awaj from the rest of the continent h) 
mountains, and because of her racial composition, 
would rcscnc her asilisation almost without 
change and form a stable gosemment Cuba was 
to be frcci But Peru would suffer greatlj because 
she possessed those two cvib gold and slasas. 

“The first corrupts all, the second is corrupted 
hj Itself Tlie soul of a slate rarcl) nses to appre- 
oatc ordered liberty , either it nses m funous tumult 
or rentains docile in chains “ 

Onlt in the countnes nearest his heart did Ins 
prophecies fail New Granada and Veneiucla would, 
he thought be united in a stable form of gotem 
mrnt It is tragic to see Ins rcconimendatitm for the 
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kind of goNCinnicnt ^\hKll would h.i\c brought this 
about and to icalisc that liad it been adopted the 
union iruglit have been a icalit)^ to-day. 

Foi Boli\ai, like Jefferson, lealised tlie diffeience, 
tlic deep racial difference, betw'cen the two Aineucas 
lie said: 

“We were in the position of sla\cs — not so much 
because of mistreatment as because of ignoiance. 
Wc had no jiait in our own allairs, no knowledge 
of the science of go\einmcnt 01 ol administration 
Wc wcic in truth slaves, suddenly lisen, w'lthout 
knowledge or cxpciicncc; W'c w’cic called upon to 
play a responsible pait in the world as administia- 
tors, diplomats, magistrates, and Icgislatois If w’'e 
had c\cn so much as managed our domestic affairs 
before, w'c should have knowm something about the 
nature and opciation of a state.” 

He then recommended the English paili amentary 
system, wdth a hereditary senate (House of Lords), 
though these men were to be chosen for ability not 
for rank, and a legislative body (House of Commons) 
popularly elected, wdiich “shall have no restrictions 
other than those imposed upon England’s House of 
Commons ” 

People in partial ignorance are prone to tliink that 
American democracy is based on the English system; 
It is based upon it, but those differences winch seem 
to them minor, those trannnels in the Enghsh system 
which do not exist m the government of the Umted 
States of America, are precisely the restraints which 
in all probabihty would have saved South America 
almost a century of avil war. 
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”I ^Msh to S€e,” he wTotc, “the fonnation m 
America of the greatest nation in the A\orltL” 

Then he rc\calcd his dreanr. He fully recognised 
that at the time at which he ^vrotc it was impracuc- 
able, there were no roads, almost no commumca 
uons. Yet, some da} , he desired to see a umon of all 
the Repuhhes of Amcnca, not a tight go\cmmcntal 
union but one m w hich all the Republics of Amcnca 
w ere to be united in one counal chamber He w anted 
to see a umted front for defence to proMtle mutual 
assistance not onl) against the foreign aggressor, 
but also against the dcca}ing political behefs of the 
Old World 

He saw in his mind a great and permanent Con 
gress which was to meet at Panama and which 
would “treat and discuss in the lugh interests of 
peace and war with the nations of the other three 
parts of the world" 

“How beautiful,” he said, “if the Isthmus of 
Panama should become for us as the Isthmus of 
Connih was for the Greeks!" 

Dreams and rcalit} Nc\cr 50 far apart from 
Sim6n llolhwr as at Jamaica in 1815 Bitter indectl 
were the tidings brought to the island b} Ins 
counir}Tnen in the ships winch l>orc an c\cr 
increasing number of dcsjicratc refugees from the 
rumctl mainland 

BoI(\ar could no longer remain inactive in 
Jamait^ He must retuni to his Colomlna, if onh 
to die there But lie did not )ct know ilic c’ttciu of 
ilic disaster 
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Caitagcna iii 1815 became a cit}’" of the dead 
Moiillo, gathciiiig his impicssnc fleet, bombaidcd 
the stronghold by sea B)*’ land the llancros of 
Moialcs laid siege AVithin those mighty walls the 
city staned, lotted The walls weic impregnable 
to the last, but the men within them died while 
they were diagging their bones ovei the rough 
stones of the streets m seaich of some stray beetle — 
to cat Even the moss from the forticss walls was 
eaten Six thousand citizens of Caitagcna perished, 
among them an officer who had been dcpiived of 
Ins lank- — Castillo 

Some two bundled living skeletons aowded into 
boats of cveiy description, many of these ovei laden 
a aft capsized when the open sea was reached When 
the Spamaids entered the city thiee hundred souls 
remained alive 

Turning up the Magdalena, they offered the Con- 
gress at Bogota honourable terms for surrender. 
The Congress was without means of defence, even 
had the teims been less generous they must needs 
have accepted them 

And then — enteijng the ancient city without re- 
sistance — the Spamards’ first act was to seize six 
hundred of the leading atizens of the place, that 
“American Athens,” and have them executed in the 
Plaza Major Among these was Camilo Torres. 

A great scientist was also one of the doomed. He . 
was the naturalist Francisco Jose Caldas He was 
engaged now upon his hfework, a scientific treatise 
which would record all his original findings His 
friends begged the Spamsh commander, not to spare 
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“I ^Msh to see," he wrote, “the fonnation m 
Aincnca of the greatest nation in the world*" 

Then he rc\caled his dream. He fully recognised 
that at the umc at which he •Nvrotc it was impractic 
able there ^^c^c no roads, almost no commumca 
tions. Yet some day, he desired to see a umon of all 
the Republics of America, not a tight go\'cmmcntal 
umon but one in which all the Republics of America 
\\ ere to be umtcdm one counal chamber He anted 
to sec a umted front for defence to provide mutual 
assistance not onlj against the foreign aggressor, 
but also against the decaying political behefs of the 
Old World. 

He saw m his mind a great and permanent Con 
gress which was to meet at Panama and which 
would “treat and discuss m the high interests of 
peace and war wnth the nations of the other three 
parts of the world" 

“IIow beautiful," he said “if the Isthmus of 
Panama should become for us as the Isthmus of 
Connth was for the Grccllsl” 

Dreams and reahtv Never ?o far apart from 
Sim6n Ik)U\*ar as at Jannica in 1815 Biller indeed 
were the tidings brought to the island b} his 
countrjTUcn m tlic ships which bore an ever 
increasing number of dcsjicruc refugees from tlic 
ruined mainland 

BoliN-ar could no longer remain innctivc in 
Jimaicx lie must return to lus Colombia, if onl) 
to die tlicrc But lie did not jet 1 now the extent ol 
the disaster 
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Caitagena in 1815 became a city of the dead 
Morillo, gathciing Ins impicssivc fleet, bombarded 
the stronghold by sea. By land the llancros of 
Morales laid siege. Within those mighty walls the 
city staivcd, lotted The walls weic impicgnablc 
to the last, but the men within them died while 
they were diagging then bones ovei the loiigli 
stones of the streets in search of some stray beetle — 
to cat. Even the moss fiom the foiticss walls was 
eaten Six thousand citizens of Caitagena pciishccl, 
among them an ofliccr who had been dcjnivcd of 
his rank — Castillo. 

Some two hundicd living skeletons crowded into 
boats of evciy description; many of these ovci laden 
a aft capsized wdicn the open sea w^as 1 cached When 
the Spaniaids cntcied the city thicc hundicd souls 
icmamed alive. 

Turning up the Magdalena, they oflered the Con- 
gress at Bogota honourable terms for suiicndei. 
The Congress was without means of defence, even 
had the teims been less generous they must needs 
have accepted them 

And then — cnteimg the ancient city without re- 
sistance — the Spaniards’ fiist act was to seize six 
hundred of the leading citizens of the place, that 
“American Athens,” and have them executed in the 
Plaza Major. Among these was Camilo Torres. 

A great scientist w'^as also one of the doomed He 
was the naturahst Francisco Jos6 Caldas He was 
now upon lus lifework, a scientific treatise 
which would record all his original findings His 
friends begged the Spamsh commander, not to spare 
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his life but to delay his execution until this work 
could be finished There vras an answer to this. 

To the naturahst^s fnends the Spanish commander 
made this rcpl j , “ New Spain has no need of sa\'ants.” 

Bolit'ar had seen the things he had gl^cn his hfc 
to broken there was now no independent govern 
raent left in the land which Sim6n Bollv'ar loved. 
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TREACHERY 

Again, faith Confidence in oneself as an instru- 
ment of Providence sent to accomplish an end No 
man can say that he will win a battle, but no man 
who is dedicated to a cause should refuse one Yet 
what if no battle is offered? What if m the abysmal 
gloom no way forward appears? Even then set your 
feet upon the way. 

So thought Bolivar, getting up from his hammock. 
He did not know all that had happened on the mam- 
land ; he merely sensed disaster. In any case, Jamaica 
had become intolerable. Better a soldier’s death, 
better anything than this inaction I 
He had seen his good friend Fernado Carabano 
leave the island, go back to Venezuela, set out full 
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ofpatnotisni — under an cmI star Carabailo had been 
captured at Mompox, m that at} full of gold, Avhcrc 
the pink flo\\crs grew by the waj’sidc, he had been 
beheaded and quartered in the anaent Spanish \sa} 
To some of the uncountable letters Simdn had 
MTittcn dunng this period of forced inaction, there 
had come ansivcrs To his appeals to Richard 
Wcllcslc} in London had come a reply, not sent 
dircctU to him, to be sure, but a rcplj nevertheless. 
It ivas to forbid retired officers residing m the English 
islands to enlist wnth the Liberator Other nations 
had treated him in similar fashion 
And then one da) a letter arrned from one Louis 
Bn6n a nc!i )oung Jcuish merchant, his own age. 
This )oung man who litcd in Curapo, had a real 
fleet all his own, he had but just rccci\*cd a cargo 
of arms from Europe After the Napoleonic w*an 
militar) equipment \\*as cas) to obtain. He offered 
his fleet and his munitions to Bolh'ar 
Sim6n Iiad rqilicd at once calling him “M) dear 
and worth) friend," 

"^ct months had passed and there wtis no rcpl) 
It had been Sim6n now felt, too good to be true. 
The English affected cacn on this remote island b) 
the llol) Alliance were turning a colder shoulder 
to him Onlj his friend Maxwell nj* 5 lop and a 
few of his former comrades still bchc\ctl m liinu 
It was a time wlicn lie had to hchcic in liimsclf 
He iK^rrowcd a final two hundml dollars from 
lUMop svho liad heen generous before Uith this 
mnnc\ he chartered a ship the /V/»ii He headed for 
Cinagtrna almost alone 
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Sailing on the deep blue sea, the lonely fugitive 
seemed to see a new woild opening before him. He 
was going back to give battle once more And then, 
following the direction in which a sailoi pointed, 
he, too, saw a sail A privateer She had a beautiful 
name, the Rcpublicano The Popa glided upon her 
quarter, having signified her friendliness The 
captain of the piivateei came on boaid the Popa\ 
he bowed to the Liberator, then he told him the 
news He had seen the full extent of the teriible dis- 
aster at Cartagena 

“In that cit)'',” he fimshed, “thcie lives not a lat 
to tell the tale ” 

Just in time, theiefoie, the Popa was put about 
for Aux Cayas, in Haiti 

It happened that most of the slaves on that black 
island had just been fieed Cliristophe was soon to 
be shot to the beating of jungle drums P6tion, who 
was President of a large part of the island, had de- 
feated in a glorious action the French Admiral 
Rochambeau Petion had liberated the slaves, and 
Bolivar was known to have been always the friend 
of black men Potion welcomed the thin man with 
the bulb ant eyes, gave him every honour More 
than that, he ordered bread and meat to be given 
each day to the refugees who came to Haiti always 
in greater numbers from the ruined mainland 
Even more, he issued two hundred guns, complete 
with powder and shot, to a company which BoUvar 
was to command And then a miracle 1 Brion 
appeared with his small fleet 

Arismendi, who had nearly conquered Ins native 
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island of Marganta, WTOtc Boli\’ar offenng support* 
A tvcalth) English merchant, Robert Sunderland 
opened his purse. Bolhar \\as once again a great 
general 

“It IS strange,” he refleaed, “merely the deter 
mination to do sometiung, no matter what, seems 
to ha\c turned the tide.” 

He ^^‘as staned for lo\c. lie sent to St Thomas 
for Scilonta P^pa and her mother and for his sister 
Marla Antonia They had been there c\cr since the 
mass Right from Caracas But m those Raj's com 
munication bct^^ccn the islands was both slow and 
uncertain Thej did not am\c Sim6n longed for 
a confidante, llis waj was difficult 

Sim6n BoU\-ar was bom to Maorj In him there 
was that pccuharlj Spanish mascuhmtj, that pnde 
ftuxctl with gcnerositj that mptenous personal 
force for which there is the untranslatable Spanish 
word “hombria,” It is inipo’^siblc not to l>c tom 
with pu} when one sees such a man robbed of his 
lawful Mctoncs bj the cn\j of his owm officers, 
from this time on he had to wage a war which was 
more dcN-astating tlian the one he Iiad waged against 
the Spaniards It wais the war against the men who 
ought to ha\c l>ecn hts brothers. Again and again 
he forga\c tlicm the bitterest insults, took them 
hack into his full confidence And j ct, o\ cr and o\ cr, 
the) bcira\ctl it Tins was the true iragctlj of lus 
short and hnlhani life 

So It Nsas to l)c cNcn Iktt in Ham It Ind l>ctm 
dctitlal iluai from this island an cvpctliiion wniili! 
wil to free \cne/uch It wa\ from the lint moment 
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a known conclusion that Bolfvai would head this 
expedition, and )'et Bolivai wished to make the de- 
cision legal; he wanted each man to speak 
A council was ananged foimally at the house of 
Sehora Bi uvil In the centi c sat Bolivai . Petion had 
ananged a lather high chair for him, perhaps tins 
was unfoitunate Speeches weie made The plight 
of Venezuela, the need for assistance, was stressed. 

Brion said, “Once ai lived m Venezuela, we shall 
elect a supreme chief Heieit'is only necessary to 
select a commandei for this expedition.” 

Then he nonunated Simon Bolivai 
* There weie loud aies of acclaim But when the 
vote was talven three important officeis refused to 
consent, among whom was Bermudez. It was a bitter 
humiliation to Bolivai A setback to Ins plans 
Nevertheless, late m March seven schooners sailed 
from Aux Cayas — without Bermudez On them wei e 
two hundred and fifty men and enough ammumtion 
to supply perhaps four thousand warriors, who it was 
hoped could be recruited on the mainland These 
two bundled and fifty men called themselves the 
“Liberating Aimy ” They were going to attack at 
least ten thousand Spamsh veterans, not counting 
the hostile native troops who were m Venezuela! 

In the blaclt men’s country, which was now barely 
visible, there had been seemingly endless ceremonies 
before the final moment of departure General 
Bolivar, it had been whispered, did not want to leave 
All the men were glad to be at last on the simple 
business of soldiering Only General Bolivar looked 
behind him over the rail to the dim blue mountains. 
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Then out of the nnst came a fast-sailing little 
\cssc\ which o\crhau\cd the ficct of sc%cn schooners. 
A flag ^vas \\*a\ cd a man was hoisted on board lie 
had news for the general 

The Sefionta Pepa had amted in Au\ Caj'asI 
BoUiar it Mas whispered, had prolonged the cere- 
monies ashore waiting m the hope tluit she might 
amte Now in the Constitution, the fastest of his 
fleet he sent three of his officers ashore to fetch her 
Meanwhile the fleet of the Liberating Arm} ho\c 
to! The disgruntled Ducoudra} lloUtcin— one of 
those militar} men on the loose who had joined the 
Lilicrating Arm} m Haiti and who was to end Ins 
career teaching French m Gcnc\'a, New \ork, after 
having Ixjcn one of Napoleon s generals — grumblctl 
l)oih pn\*atcl} and publicl} about this It took the 
Sefionta a da} to get read) after the Constitution}):^^ 
arrived for her 

Then at last the ship rctumetk Sim6n, magni 
flccntlv dressed went on l>oard and spent that da} 
and the next da} with the Scilonta and her mother 
and Ins sister Isalnrl Souhlcttc wns also a mcnilicr 
of this expedition Unh her were her mother, her 
sister too and her brother who was one of BoUvar < 
IicM officers and a dear fntntL One of his biogra 
pliers remarks that all these hdics seem to have been 
pcrfcctlv liapp\ there could be no belter proof of the 
Ijbcrator s supcrii diploinacv 1 

Neverthclos pcriwps it had Inxn unluck) to put 
hack 

nicTt \\as 1 sea fight with four Spanish vowh olf 
the island of \Iargann Ihcv were hcavtlv armed 
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but the fleet of Simon oiitniimbei ed them. Two wci e 
made pi izes 

Landing on the island of Maigaiita, vhich Aris- 
mendi had now made his own, they weie waimly 
greeted The ladies danced at the gieat ball in 
honour of the Libeiator BoHvai was happy, a sea 
fight yestei da}^ a ball to-night, a battle on his own 
soil to-moiiow' Life was beginning again 

The next da}'^ he said to the Venezuelans of the 
island of Maiganta, “I do not come to impose laws, 
but I imploi e you to listen to my voice I recommend 
urn t)'’ of government, and absolute libeity . If 
we piesent a umted front, if we adheic to a cential 
government, if above all we unite, then count on 
victory ” 

Later Bolivar was foimally elected Commander in 
Cluef, and Marino was elected second in command — 
a position this general never hked But it was time 
they weie leaving the island, the troops had eaten 
It bare 

When Bolivar landed in Venezuela, Ins first act was 
to free the slaves This was fulfilling a promise made 
to Petion Some of these freed men were immedi- 
ately enlisted and he began to drill them m the same 
manual of arms which was used at that time at West 
Point 

They did not have much time to drill BoHvar’s 
strategy m planmng his return had been based on 
information to the efiect that both the Spamsh aimy 
under Morillo and the native army imder Morales 
were away in New Granada He hoped to recapture 
Caracas before they came back. 
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The Liberating Arm} landed m Carupano, a small 
and squalid port, insupponably hot, smelling of 
rotten fish- It tvas here that the ghost of Ribas 
hngcred, for m this tcry place Sini6n had heard the 
words “Thou art a traitor” from the lips of his 
nearest friend- 

That was long ago — or so it seemed Now three 
generals walked together dowm the narrow, dirty 
street, past the jail Manflo Piar, and Boli\'ar 

“Ha\c )ou forgotten Piar,” asked BolU'ar, reading 
the thoughts of the other in the silence that had 
fallen “ hat c } ou forgotten how } ou w ould hat c had 
me shut up m this same jail as a thief of silver?” 

“ Do not mention it, I beg j ou,” said Piar, his face 
reddening “It w*as a time of distraction The 
WTctched pirate Btonclu lied to us all We were dis- 
traught ” 

“Ilowctcr, for a reason I hate neter understood, 
that pirate Hianchi did not he about me. When mj 
dearest and oldest fnends turned upon me, he, a 
pirate whom 1 had neter seen a week before, became 
ni) fnend ” 

Manflo spoke “That is because }Oii, BoUt“tr, hate 
a wa) with men ^ou merely talk to a blackguard 
of a pirate and he will die for } 0 u ” 

Bollt-ar l>owcd Gcnerosit) lie knew was not cas) 
for Maniio 

“1 thank }ou General," he said “but 1 cannot 
akree " 

He wait thinking of Kibas, tthoni he could neter 
Ifcar to name. He was thinking also of the recent 
dH<nMom m Ham am!, prcnionhoril) of a1! the 
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bitter quarrels vliich the futuie held. Wh)% if the 
common man loved him, was his career a source of 
bitter jealousy to the men who shaicd it? On whom 
he alwa)’s studied to heap honouis? 

“Let us heic agree that we will buiy the past,” he 
said 

“Forgive me!” said Piar. lie spoke in humble 
sincerity. 

Bolivar kissed him on both checks. 

“I follow whcic you lead,” affiimcd Maiiho. 

Perhaps Simon believed them, he wanted to so 
much. 

He dispatched Piar and Maiiiio, who were becom- 
ing the best of friends, inland to rcciuit among the 
newly freed slaves He was not ‘to see them again 
for a long time. Once lost in the wilderness of the 
interior, they promptly became their own masteis 
Every man for himself. 

Simon was left alone to plan his campaign 

In order to execute his manoeuvi'e upon Caracas, 
Bolivar sailed west, beyond the poit of La Guaira, 
to Ocumare Carlos Soublette, always loyal, and the 
Scotsman Gregory MacGregor, one of the adven- 
turers who had joined him in Haiti, he sent inland 
to Valencia, that city which was always the key to' 
Caracas. 

Why did he not scout the country first? He paid 
dearly for his oversight. Morales was not away in 
New Granada He was just at the back of Bolivar. 
With terrible force he fell upon the small patriot 
force Soublette and MacGregor were trapped 
Bolivar himself was busy unloading the mumtions 
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from the ships. Some of the \csscls had alrcad} 
sailed 

Boll^a^ knw nothing of what had gone on in the 
intcnor He ^vas with the munitions Standing on 
a balcony of a house which o\crlookcd the harbour 
he kept his glass to his ejes In each of the prcaous 
eases which he saw unloaded from the ship la\ 
hbert} The) represented the defence of Venezuela, 
Out of these eases would come the miracle which 
wpuld hnng his dead countT) back to life That vns 
wh} he had staged with the ships He knc^^ the 
temptauon so man} fine arms would present He 
was determined that not a single carbine be mis- 
placed that not a keg of powder be dropped into 
the sea Beside liim fanning herself, sat the ScHonti 
Pepa- Within asleep in a chair, snorctl her mother 
NIaria Antonia joined them 
“It IS time for dinner ** she rcmmdctl Simon 
‘‘\ou know that I cannot lease \ou ladies go 
ahead without me " he said 
And then he tunictl his glass another wa) To a 
cloud of dust on the trail which Icil inland from ilic 
port No good news could come from tint dirccuonl 
Out of tlic dust cmcrgctl a ndcr It was an aide of 
Souhicttc whotoldlnmthcworst — how thcirdelach 
nicni had been surprised h} a great force under 
Morales 

“As I speal the man gasped, “mj General figlits 
for Ins life " 

“Sound the call to armsl*' BoUs'ar shoutctl to ^ 
bugler IhtIow Imim in the street who was alnnii m 
pipe the men to mess 
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Gallopiiiq; nil the was, l}t»h'\.ii ltd Ins men to joni 
the I>nule lUit tins tune he scomtd nhend The 
nciion wn*', he lenuied, nhcad\ Impelcssly lost 
Xc\ti thcltsv he eanit up to the h.utldield and foiiglu 
with tltc iinymcnts ol tlie loyalists wlu) lemained 
in the held-'. The main hnd\ was pinsum^i; Stnihlelic 

And then m louc the tncm\ mined- An army 
wliich omniimheicti his own lout- Ine to one faced 
him Ikdivar letrtated in ordei, h^^^htnyi; ic.ir-t^naid 
actions Jle ictic.itcil to the sea All tlie wa} to 
Cat upano, that poii of evil omen Immediately he 
gave command to icload the ships with tiic muni- 
tions which had heen taken of! them 

The captain to wliom he ,^a\e this command 
saluicd and Mid, “T lie unloaded ships lia\e depai ted 
for Haiti, Your lAccllcney.” 

“I low' mail} remain'” asked Bolitar, concealing 
Ins angci. 

Tlicrc wcic, It tinned out, only tlncc 

“Thcic IS no reason to modify my command 
Load the ships, Captain I had ratlicr Iiavc the aims 
sunk than to have tliem fall into the hands of the 
enemy.” Then, seeing tliat darkness w'as upon them, 
he commanded, “Light fiaics. \Vc must woik all 
mght ” 

Perhaps 111 the glare of the toiches he saw again 
the toiches of the piocession wdiich so long ago had 
borne his dying bride over the mountain tiail from 
San Mateo to Caracas? 

As if in answer to his thoughts he heard a woman 
sa'eam The Sehorita P6pa had fainted. Before her 
stood a cavaliy officei and Maiia Antonia 
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from the ships Some of the \csscls had alrcad) 
sailed 

BoH\ar knc\% nothing of \\hat had gone on in the 
intcnor He ^^’as v.Tth the mumtions Standing on 
a balcon} of a house which o\crlookcd the harbour, 
he kept his glass to his ejes. In each of the prcaous 
eases which he saw unloaded from the ship laj 
libcrt} The} represented the defence of Venezuela 
Out of these eases would come the miracle which 
would bnng his dead countrj back to life That ^va5 
wh) he had sta}cd with the ships lie knew the 
temptation so man} fine arms would present He 
was determined that not a single carbine be mis- 
placed that not a keg of powder be droppcil into 
the sea Beside him fanning herself sat theSefionta 
Pepa. Within asleep in a chair, snorctl her mother 
Maria Antonia jomcil them 
“It IS time for dinner,*' she rcmindotl Simon. 
“\ou know that I cannot leave. \o\i ladies go 
ahead without me " he said 
And then he turned his glass another wa} To a 
cloud of dust on the trail which led inland from the 
port No good new 5 could come from that ihrcaionl 
Out of the dust emerged a ndcr It was an aide of 
Souhlcttc who told htnuhe worst — how thcirdctacli 
ment had been surpnsed by a great force under 
Morale^ 

“As 1 speak " the man gasped “m} General fi; hts 
for Ills life " 

“Sound the call to armsi" BoHv'ar sliouict! to a 
bugler Mow Inm in the street wlio was alwui to 
pil>c the men to mess. 
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way, Bolivar ]c(l his men to join 
ns time lie scouted ahead The 
earned, aheady hojielessly lost 
Lineup to the battlefield and fought 
jnts of the royalists who remained 
1C mam body n as puisuing Soublette. 
foicc the enemy tinned An army 
ibcrQd his own foi ce five to one faced 
c letreatcd in older, fighting icai-guaid 
retreated to the sea All the way to 
hat port of evil omen Immediately he 
d to leload the ships with the mum- 
d been taken off them, 
to whom he gave this command 
, “The unloaded ships have departed 
>1 Excellency ” 

. ly remain asked Bolivar, concealing 
ger 

There were, it turned out, only thiee 

“There is no leason to modify my command 
Load the ships, Captain I had rather have the arms 
sunk than to have them fall into the hands of the 
enemy ” Then, seeing that darkness was upon them, 
he- commanded, “Light flaies We must work all 
night ” 

Perhaps m the glare of the torches he saw again 
the toiches of the piocession which so long ago had 
borne Ins dying bride over the mountain trail from 
San Mateo to Caracas? 

As if m answer to his thoughts he heard a woman 
scream The Senorita Pepa had fainted Before her 
stood a cavalry officer and Maria Antoma. 
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fiTOm the ships. Some of the vessels liad alixadt 
sailed 

Bolivar knew nothing of what had gone on in the 
interior He was with the mumtions Standing on 
a balcony of a house which oicrlookcd the harbour, 
he kept his glass to his eyes. In each of the prcaous 
cases which he saw unloaded from the ship lay 
hberty They represented the defence of Venezuela. 
Out of these cases would come the miracle which 
wpuld bnng his dead country back to life That was 
why he had stayed with the ships He knew the 
temptation so many fine arms would present He 
was determined that not a single carbine be mis- 
placed that not a keg of powder be dropped into 
the sea Beside him fanning herself, sat the Sciionta 
Pepa. Within asleep m a chair, snored her mother 
Maria Antonia joined them 
“It IS time for thnner,” she reminded Simon 
“You know that I cannot lease You ladies go 
ahead without me ” he said 
And then he turned his glass another way To a 
cloud of dust on the trail which led inland from the 
port No good news could come from that direaion I 
Out of the dust emerged a ndcr It was an aide of 
Soublettc who told him the worst — how thcirdetach 
nicnt had been surpnsed by a great force under 
Morales 

“As I speak,” the man gasped, “my General fights 
for his life." 

“Sound the call to arms!" Boltsar shoutetl to a 
bugler below lum in the street who was about to 
pipe the men to mess. 
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Galloping all the ^^ay, Boli\ai led Ins men to join 
the battle. But this time he scouted ahead. Tlie 
action was, he learned, aheady hojielcssly lost. 
Ne\ertheless he came up to the battlcheld and fought 
with the fragments of the loyalists who lemamed 
m the fiekls. The mam body was pursuing Soublette. 

And then m force the enemy tinned An army 
which outiiiimbcred Ins own foice h\c to one faced 
him. Boh'iar reticated m oidci , fighting reai-guaid 
actions He retreated to the sea All the w^y to 
Caiupano, that port of evil omen Immediately he 
gave command to leload the ships wath the muni- 
tions which had been taken off tliem 

The captain to whom he gave this command 
saluted and said, “The unloaded ships have depaited 
for Haiti, Your Excellency.” 

“How’’ many remain'” asked Bolivar, concealing 
his anger. 

There WTre, it turned out, only tluee 

“There is no reason to modify my command. 
Load the slnps, Captain I had rather have the arms 
sunk than to have tliem fall into the hands of the 
enemy ” Then, seeing that darkness was upon them, 
he- commanded, “Light flaies. We must woik all ‘ 
night ” 

Perhaps m the glare of the torches he saw again 
the toiches of the piocession which so long ago had 
borne his dying bride over the mountain tiail from 
San Mateo to Caracas? 

As if m answer to his thoughts he heard a woman 
scream The Senorita Pepa had fainted. Before her 
stood a cavahy officer and Maria Antoma 
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His sistcr-cxpIained 

“This man says that the enemy m vast force is 
already m this port! We are surrounded on all sides! 
Pipa fainted, but as for me"— and Marla Antoma 
drew herself up lihe a statue — “ my name is Bolirar, 
and my place is out m front where tlic peril is 
greatest ” 

At that moment Bolivar washed that both ladies 
had been a thousand mites awaj He ordered all 
liands on board the vessck, the cable were cut, and 
what remained of the Liberanng Army sailed. The 
ScSonta Pfpa came out of tier faint and scrambled 
on board with the other ladies. 

Just off the coast, BolKair hove to and, setting his 
glass to his ej es, wutched the port But he was too 
far off to sec anyalung He only hoped that if Soub- 
lette saw the fleet he might send a message out to 
him But none came. Once more his hopes, lus 
plans, had come to nothing What was now to be 
done? 

He hoped to join with Manflo and Piar at Guaira 
Perhaps they had recruited a large force? With them 
he might start over again No man, he told himself, 
can do better than his best And yet he knew tliat in 
the mighty task in which he was engaged something 
far aboi c ordinary effort was required. An energy 
which IS genius, that God giicn thing, inspiration 
if sou like lie knew this, and yet he found himself 
icry tired. Those cross-wTinklcs on his high fore- 
head were getting deeper each day Nor could he 
sleep That oath of Ins held him m thrall Ihssoiil 
could not rest 
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In light ails the schooners sailed eastwaids on the 
pleasant waters of the Spanish Main. In those days 
a ship coming into port was descried a long way off 
and when, by means of laborious tacks, she at last 
made her anchorage those on shore knew much 
about her, while those on boaid knew only to what 
port they were returning 

So it was that Marino, Piar, and Bermudez knew 
before Bolivar had landed that he must have lost 
four of lus vessels, that since those which were stand- 
ing in were high m the water there could not be 
much artillery on board They had also heard by 
overland routes that Soublette and MacGregor had 
been surrounded, that their fate was unknown 
They had even heard that Bolivar had retreated in 
disorder 1 

We left General Bermudez sulking in Haiti when 
lus vote against Simdn had not been cast with the 
majority at the counal which selected Sim6n as 
commander of the expedition But now with a force 
of his own he had come to the mainland and joined 
with Piar and Manno All three made a solid front 
against Simon 

Bolivar, occupied with watching the seamen waip 
the ships into the httle bay at Guaira, of course knew 
nothing of this He only remembered his reconcila- 
tion with Piar and Marino before that jail in Caru- 
pano He saw flags, however, which informed him 
that these generals were waiting for him on shore 
He went to his cabin and put on a spotless umform 
Then he came on deck to awaits the visit which he 
expected they would pay him on boai d his schoonei 

o 
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But there was no viat. He went ashore. A captain 
of cavalry w ent with him. 

Was he mistah cn or thd the people eye him sullenly? 
Sim6n was used to pubhc acdaim He had heard his 
name coupled with that of the Saints. Was this not 
then, Venezuela? 

“Where is General Piar?" He spoke to one of the 
patriot soldiers 
The man saluted, 

“At the inn, I expect," he said indiffcrcntlj 
It was there that he found Piar and Manilo — and 
Bermudez was with them He non began to under 
stand. Like schoolboys, tbc\ did not respond to his 
greeting It was a public place BoIIsar was stung 
“Arc jou in the scmcc of Venezuela or Inse jou 
turned ads enmrers?" he asked. 

“Do JOU come among us fresh from tlie most dis- 
graceful defeat Venezuelan arms base ever suffered 
— do JOU come ninmng to us to command us?” 
asked Bermudez. 

The silence in the room could almost lie licank 
Servants m the act of pounng nine stoppcil as if 
transfixed bj magic The jaw of the portlj host 
slowlj and silcntlj dropped Then, as a man with 
sleeping sickness he slowlj turned his head and 
focused his ejes on Simdn BoUvar, the Ijficrator 
Sim6n had liseil mtcnsclj He had learncvl self 
command. He could controf that hot wavcof temper 
which made things go red licfore Ins ejes 
“Wio are sou. General Bermudez, that jou ibre 
to comment upon mj mihtars tactics? As 1 remem 
her It — and 1 remember scrv well— sou arc not even 
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a member of this expedition. You voted yourself 
out at Haiti.” ' > 

“Perhaps matters would have gone better if 
Bermudez had been along,” said Piar, curling his 
full-sculptured bps. 

The captain who followed Bolivar muttered, 

“ General Judas ” 

Sim6n spoke quietly. “You three were, all of you 
Bnd each one of you, my personal friends You, 
Piar and Maiiho, only a few days ago. That does 
not matter to me In the face of our country’s rum 
you stand to me now in only one relation You are 
my generals I have come to plan with you the 
strategy of victory, not to hsten to personal insults 
While I am among you I hold only one capacity, 
that of Commander m Chief ” 

Somewheie m the air itself there were faint vivas, . 
they were the echoes of the triumphs of other days 
But the swarthy Bermudez, his face black with 
lage, got up 

“I do not serve under a coward'” 

Quickly, instinctively, Simon clutched his sword 
Then with measured intention he slowly turned lus 
back Beimudez sprang at lum unsheathing lus 
rapier His own officers jumped upon him and 
pimoned his arms He frothed at the mouth and 
swore savagely, but they held him Marino and 
Piar lemamed in their chans, fiozen 

Out into the glaie of the sun Simon walked slov ly, 
unseeing He nas followed only by the captain. 
And then, as he neaicd the central plaza, he saw a 
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crowd Did they expect one ofthosc rousing speeches 
of his? Well, he could say nothing Not now 
Perhaps never again He went on slowly, making 
his way back to the ships A crowd was following 
him now He heard the shuffle of feet, though be 
did not look behind. It was now not far to the beach 
And then he heard them I 
For the first time in his hfc he heard Venezuelan 
voices chanting in guttural chorus, “Down waih 
Bolivar!” 




THE THIRD VENEZUELAN REPUBLIC 


When Bolivar and his seven schooners had sailed 
from Haiti the Spamsh Main was a sapphire sea, 
each wave capped with white foam blown into lace 
by the trade winds Now the season of humcanes 
was upon him. He intended to sail for the Vene- 
zuelan island of Margarita, which Arismendi com- 
manded, but a terrific wind arose In the fury of 
the storm there was only one port which the vessels 
remaining to him could malve, Aux Cayas m Haiti 
As befoie. President Pdtion received him with 
every honour. Arismendi sent to him begging aid, 
for once again the Spamsh weie attacking him 
and his hardy band of fishermen-soldiers And then 
there came Gcneial Zca with messages from the 
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mainland Soublctte and his lost battalion had been 
found All the patnot commanders who were still 
waging guemlla war in Venezuela united m request 
mg Bolivar to come back and be their supreme chief 
They could not get along without him rinall) 
Bn 6 n put into Aux Cayas with the other \csscI5 of 
his fleet* 

Sim 6 n had never considered lumscif defeated In 
the midst of the fury of the hurricane when it had 
seemed very unlikely that his vessel would nsc from 
the deep troughs between the lowcnng seas, he had 
muttered again, “The art of conquering is Icamctl 
through defeat ” The salt seas whtcli dashed m his 
face washed away the bitterness he felt for Pitir and 
Manflo He felt clean and free. All read) to start 
over again 

Sim 6 n Bolivar for the second time set out from 
Haiti bound for Venezuela* This time he never re- 
turned He never afterwards left the mainland of 
South America I hs first port of call was Ansmcndi 5 
island of Marganta, just os it had been lus first viop 
on his former c*^pcdition Tins tiihc he brought 
Ansmcndi a vast number of guns and ammunition 
Together the) embarked for the mainland with more 
than si\ and less than seven hundred men 

On the last da) of 1816 Bolivar returned forever 
to South Amcnca He landed at Barcelona 

riicTC he began cNaal) where he liad left off, and 
at once organised his arm) to nnrch iipini Caracas 
Blit at the Kivcr Unarc he was ovcrwhelnictl h) a 
vasil) superior Spanish force and driven back to 
Barcelona again It was reported tliai the Spant'h 
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would surround the toun Simon liad lost many 
men. He icpcntcd lu's lashncss He had been too 
sanguine. He had felt victory ahead Yet now he 
faced annihilation 

Then came the news that General Bermudez was 
marching to join him Tins was the same geneial 
who had barely two months before lifted his swoid 
against him Bei mudez had fi iglitencd away a huge 
Spanish foice under Real, and Simon was assuied by 
one of Bei mudez’ messengcis that now all ani- 
mosity was changed Bolivar detei mined to see for 
himself. He rode out in the diicction fiom. winch 
Bermudez was approaching He saw an ai my 1 iding 
with banners waving As he himself appioachcd, 
there was the stining roll of drums He could no 
longer doubt the fiiendly intentions of Bei mudez 
He had come to his aid when he needed it most It 
was on an ancient stone bridge that the two men met 

“I greet the libci ator of the Libei ator,” said Simon, 
dismounting 

Bermudez, whose voice was shaking with emotion, 
baled his head 

“God bless fiee Americal” he said 

Nor was this to be as empty as icconciliations in 
the past Bermudez was never again unfaithful to 
his cluef. 

Soon afterward Maiiho, too, came back to be for- 
given He was now m command of a vast army 
The generals, however, did not at this time hand 
over their troops to Bolivar, they were in the capa- 
city of allied generals In that capacity Bolivar pio- 
ceeded to use them There were gieat plans in his 
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head these davs He did not propose to make the old 
mistakes a second ome. He had muttered something 
about a ^eat free country which nould embrace not 
only New Granada but also Peru The present was 
merely a stepping stone to the great and glonous 
future 

BoHvar t\"as going south\>ard — soutluvard to 
Guiana — and he was going almost alone. He in 
stnicted Manflo to follow him with his arm) but 
m no case to lca\'C the town of Barcelona unguarded 
But Ficrtcs, in command of the town, did not trust 
Manftp He implored Boll\'ar to lca\c some of his 
own troops with him in Barcelona. Rcluctantl) 
BoU^'ar comphed 

“lamlcaMngyou four hundred of m) best troops," 
he told Ficrtcs, “They arc like mj brothers I am 
sorry to leave them, for such a small force would !« 
helpless if surpnsed You must cooperate with 
GciWal Manilo and send to him at once if the 
Spanish attack Scout the country well " 

Then he exacted a promise from Manflo to watch 
Barcelona, to gl^*c help at onj cost when and if it wtis 
needed 

If Monllo had taken all New Gnnada he, Bolh*ar 
would counter h) taking the unguanlcd Guiana 
lie had learned the bitter lessons taught liim b> 
Bo\cs In the llanos of Venezuela h\ her true 
strength He would establish a ha*^ at the inoui/i 
ofthcmiglu) Onnoco, licwoultl recruit the Ilancms 
and iupp!\ Ins arm) with unlimitetl iKcf and the 
fiercest troops in the world He knew that the 
llancros since the coming of Monllo olKrtcd no 
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Spaniai cl. He was so sui c of the success of tliis plan, 
on which lie had not }ct so much as stai ted, tliat lie 
wrote a letter in wliich he outlined the whole extent 
of his ultimate conquest, extending e\en to Peiii ^ 
To come fiom dreams back to the hot, caith of 
Venezuela, Simon siaited southward with only fif- 
teen men to join Piai — the only one of his three false 
companions \\hom he had not yet encountered 
“The ^^ay \\e aie to navel, gentlemen,” he said, 
foi the fifteen were all officcis, “is hazaidous We 
face wctoiy 01 death. No weakness will be tolciatcd.” 

They knew' that he meant wdiat he said. Yet imme- 
diately afteiw’aids he w'as all gaiety Making them 
laugh w'lth his stories, making them sing w'ith his 
guitar 

As usual he w as doing everything at once. He had 
left Marino to guaid the whole sector aiound Baice- 
lona; he had sent Ansmendi to recruit among the 
llanero chiefs wdth instruction to addiess each as 
“ Schor General ” Mcanwliile his other generals were 
w'aging guerrilla waifaic as oppoitumty offered. 
The great Field Marshal Morillo was getting side 
of the w'hole thing. He wished himself back in 
Spain once more and Venezuela with the devil. 

But now Simon realised he must be careful not to 
get killed and spoil all his plans by a bit of careless- 
ness The Spamsh were pursuing the fifteen men 
They knew that one among them was of tremendous 
importance It would mean a handsome reward 
and much glory to kill Simon Bolivar. 

To get to his destination Bolivar had to cross 
enemy territory He was riding m front of his little 
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band He came out from the darkness of a forest 
and there right before ium was a whole eolumn of 
Spanish infantry 

Instantly Bolivar struck one of those equestrian 
statue popes of his He reared his horse, spurred him 
forward and with a fine frenaj eommanded, “First 
battahon to the left second to the nght! Cavalrj, 
follow mv charge!” 

The whole Spanish column mmed and fled 
Bolivar pretended to follow , wath Ins fifteen men 
he galloped furiously — into a wood. Then the 
Spamsh discotercd their mistake. But the dense 
jungles were all but impenetrable If a man tvas 
not afraid of the poisonous snakes the stinging 
biung insects, and the tampire bats, he might hide 
himself safely 

It was night He must cross the wide Orinoco 
swollen In floods Sim6n left all his companions, 
onlj his secretary Mendez, went with him Tlicy 
left eicn ihar horses behind Sinidn had conic upon 
a little boat— too little for two men, yet it was all 
the) could find. In the swift, strong airrcnt the) 
were nearly spilled to the two alligators winch 
followed. 

But what IS that in the darkness? 

“It IS the Spanish 1 hear them talking There 
must be at least twenty of them " breathcil Mendez 
“They bale a big Ixiai, llio will surch oienakcus " 

“Not surch, if we paddle liard ” said Simon 

Just ahead of their pursuers they rcaclieil the 
slippery shore, like beasts they plunged into the 
rank wet jungle The briars, long as tbggcrs lore 
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their slan mielly but piotected them from the 
enemy 

“ Stay here Let them go ahead by the open path. 
They tlunjk we are ahead of them,” wluspered Simon. 

In the dawn, with bleeding faces they crept towaids 
the Spanish camp. Horses they must have, horses 
they must capture Like an Indian, with that m- 
aedible agility of his which astonished every one, 
Sim6n a ept up to the hoi ses He thought of lus boy- 
hood on the llanos, of catching lus fust wild horse. 
Suddenly, with a ferocious spring, in one movement 
he had caught a horse and mounted it Mendez had 
been fortunate too Crashing through the bushes, 
they plunged away Shots whistled by their ears 
They only spurred the frightened horses 

Night again and sti earning lain Then, sti etched 
on the ground under his fine broadcloth cape, deep 
sleep It was still lught when he awoke The ground 
seemed to be shaking under him, he had been dream- 
ing of the fust roar of the earthquake at Caracas 
He reached over and touched Mendez 
“Listen,” he said 

, There was the unmistakable beat of savage drums 
“It is a wai dance,” Mendez wluspered in horror 
“Is your powder dry?” asked Bolivar 
They carefully tested the brace of pistols which 
each wore The ram had not damaged them or wet 
the powder m their flasks Simon long ago on the 
llanos had learned to keep his weapons dry m the 
stieanung rams of the tiopics. 

“Let’s see what they are doing!” 

Sim6n and Mendez crept forward through the 
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jungle, guided in the blackness by the sound of the 
torn toms — louder and louder Between the trunks 
of giant trees, through the leaves of vines, each leaf 
half a yard from stem to tip they saw the i\ ar dance 
They heard the soprano yells of the wild men as, 
covered with red paint, they danced in a arele around 
the fire. 

Throwing his cape off one shoulder, managing 
somehow m this ivildcmess to look like a Marshal 
of France in Pans on leave, and taking care to let 
the firehght gleam on his rapier and on the silter 
stocks of his two pistols. General Bolivar strode into 
the arcle of the w ar dance. The j ells became more 
and more infrequent yelps. No sangc dance 
suddenly stops, there was only a diminuendo 

“I greet you brothers," said Simdn “I seek to do 
homage to your chief " 

An old wnnkled man sat in the crotch of a tree 
holding a pipe w luch was not hghted. Faint streaks 
of dawn, and then, qutte suddenly, the day broke 
through the wet leases of the green jungle. The 
w amors broke away from the dance. 

The chief motioned Simdn to a seat by his side 

“ You are Sinidn Bolivar the greatest chief of tlicm 
all," said the old man 

Sim6n bowed gravely before he took his scat 

“I have no need to be told that you arc a mighty 
chief,” he said “Upon whom do you make war?” 

“I am of the council of the white men " said the 
chief, speaking in a half savage Spanish “ Mint nl 
the men of m\ ttalic served the monks who have the 
great nussion on tlic nver Carom — which flows 
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soutliwaid from the Orinoco, wJiich is the fatlicr of 
M'atcrs But nov those monks aie dead, aiid 1113^ men 
would kill their muideier.” 

Mendez looked at his commandei. lie, it ^\as 
evident, did not relish his situation. 

“And who muidercd them?” asked Sim6n. 

Out of his oblique c}es fiom which ladiatcd a 
thousand fine wu inkles, the chief looked long at 
Boll tar. 

Then he said, “Th}' mortal enem}q Piar ” 

Slow 1 }' the stor}' w as told. It w'as told because the 
chief knew’^ that Piai would kill Simon Bolivar if lie 
could and because he hoped that he could combine 
his ow n foiccs wdth Bolivar, w hose name was already 
a w^atchword among the most 1 emote tribes of 
Guiana. Simon, cmciging from the jungle m a 
foimal uniform, had impressed the old man. He had 
fitted into the word pictures wdiich Indians know 
how to make 

This was the chief’s story: 

Piar had iccruitcd over one thousand Indians into 
his ai my of tw^o thousand men. But he beat them 
into submission, and he had captured many of them 
from the monies who for generations had admini- 
stered the great missions on the Caroni River. 
Twenty-two moiiks, all the brothers who hved in 
the largest mission, had been murdered, their riches 
stolen The chief, who was a devout Catholic, a ossed 
himself 

But, with the help of his captured Indians, Piar 
had won a big victory He had defeated a whole 
Spanish army He was laying siege to the city of 
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Angostura. Now he controlled every animal and 
every fighung man in the whole Onnoco distnct 
Except that he, the chief was raising here and there, 
and m great secrecy, an army of Indian gucmlla 
hands who were to fall upon small isolated detach 
ments of Piar’s army and murder them Indian 
fashion when they ventured too far from knoum 
trails alone 

The chief said that Piars plans were to sciic the 
supreme po^^c^ in Venezuela for himself Tlicsc 
plans includc<l getting command of the llanos and 
murdering Bolivar Not to murder him in such a 
vaj tliat It could be supposed that he, Piar, had an) 
thing to do uith it It uas to be done, said the chief 
“b) Indians ” 

Again there was an unhappy look m the face of 
Mendez, who vas also hungt) But prcscnil) the) 
all made a ceremonial breakfast upon dned liccf 

BolUrir salutctl the chief as "Brother'^ and “All) ”, 
he enlisted his brwes as scouts on ilic spot The) 
were in strict truth at this \cry moment the \NhoIc 
extent of his arm) for Marifio ^^as not coming to 
join him as he had promised Tins Sim(5n did not 
suspect But he had heard enough from ilic cliicf to 
cause him to decide that it would he wise to msu 
P iar not alone but with the comfortiiig support of 
troops — no matter how few He sctu message^ to 
the men wliom he had left on the far baiilv of the 
n\cr to join him He made camp on the rncr about 
fifn nulcsawa) from Piar Here he awaited Manno 
and news. 

liicrc was pleiit) of news hut no Mariho It 
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Beimudez who maiched with his army to join him. 
And Bermudez was not alone, with lum came Soub- 
lette and Arismendi 

Maiiho had no sooner been left to his own devices 
than the very idea of following Simon became in- 
to lei able to him He was busy setting up a govern- 
ment of his own He even, in the end, went so far 
as to send envoys to the United States and to other 
comitries amiouncmg that a stable government had 
been formed m Venezuela and that he, General 
Maiino, was the President of it 

Then the to\vn of Baicelona had been attacitcd by 
the whole southern division of the Spanish army 
BoHvar’s four hundred picked men had resisted, 
hteially to the last man The citizens of Baicelona 
had been cruelly slaughteied, for the official in- 
structions of the Spanish army read m part 

“Bum aties , behead their inhabitants, lavage 
the country; lespect neithei age nor sex, replace 
the peaceful faimer with the feroaous warrior, who 
is the instmment of the vengeance of an angiy king ” 

In the face of all the threats and disasters which 
were happemng — and he knew that lus life was not 
charmed, that battles could be lost as well as won — 
Simon never lost heart In spite of everything, he 
kept himself happy — happy and incredibly active 
He attended to his own horse, yet he was always 
himself as clean, with nails as carefully manicured, 
m the half wilderness as was any Parisian gentleman 
of fashion In the light of campfires, pacing up and 
down, he dictated the most flowery and formal 
letters His movements were like those of a hunting 
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foil of the aty came when Bn6n am\cd up the m'cr 
with that fleet of lus which ^vas alwaj'S so useful 
In a picturesque action on the n\ er, with the flcchcras 
of Bolivar harassing the cumbrous Spanish gunboats, 
Angostura fell to the Liberator 
But the same day there apjKrarcd once more the 
hydra with the many heads, for Piar entered the 
aty Instead of going awa> he had succeeded, b) 
claiming that he was lumself of Negro blood, m 
stirnng up a most dangerous revolt among the 
mestizos or minted races in the interior lie came 
nowr to put tlie last finishing touch to his work He 
approached the generals who surroundctl DoHvar 
Whispered words of slander against the leader of 
promise to thcmscUcs, 

But this time he miscalailatcd It was Bermudez 
who turned on him savagcl) 

‘‘You arc a dog Piar, but not even a black dog as 
jou claim,” he said. 

Then he reported the whole cNtciu of the plot 
which Jiad 50 ncarl) succeeded in undoing all that 
Bollv'ar had built up 

Bollv’ar summoned Pnr but he had alrcad) 
escaped Simdn sent General CcdcAo to bring lum 
back This time there was a court martial Simon 
said, “If the counal applies the maMmum pcnaliv, 

I profoundh hope that the} will leave the vva> open 
to me for commutation ” 

In the trial Souhlcttc wais namwl attomcv general 
and Bnon, who v\as a compatriot of I nr s— for, 
legends to rlic contrarv hi> birthplace w-as Curacao 
%\as president Thus he vs as judgwl 1)V men "ho 
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were Ins former friends Several of his own officers 
were also members of the court-maitial 

Piar was chaiged with insubordination and sedi- 
tion. He was charged with seeking to incite a 
counter-revolution among the blacks and the half- 
blacks. He did not speak in Ins own defence and he 
did not deny these charges. He was found guilty, 
sentenced to death. Bolivar, the Commander in 
Chief, signed the death sentence; as he did so, he 
wept He struck out the clause which called for 
nulitary degradation The city m which these 
tiagedies were going forward had been more than 
half won by Manuel Piar 

His death was woi thy of a patriot genei al Facing 
the volley of the filing squad, he cried, “Viva la 
patria'” 

Gravely the other generals gathered about the 
counal table next day Here m Angostura the 
government of the Third Venezuelan Repubhc was 
set up. There were departments of State, War, and 
Navy There was a Tieasury Department and the 
framework of a Judiciary. In London, Lopez Mendez, 
who, you will remember, accompanied young Boli- 
var on his first diplomatic mission to that capital 
and who had been there ever since, had succeeded 
in raising both money and men for the patriot cause 
Urdaneta, the veteran of the Andes campaign, with 
a large aimy under his command, had come to join 
Bolivar at Caracas There were, it was estimated, 
m all parts of Venezuela more than six thousand 
two hundred men who supported the patriot cause 
These were still widelj'' separated', and as yet they 
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were outnumbered b} their enemies, Nc\crthclcss, 
things were going well m Angostura. More and 
more news began to am\e from the llanos. There 
a mighty young general had arisen He alone u'as 
able to lead the wnld Uancros And he led them to 
defend the independence of his countr) At this 
tune Jos6 Antomo Pdez w'as twent)-sc\cn jears old, 
but he was the leader of ten thousand fierce Uancros 
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THE CHIEFTAIN OF THE PLAINS 

In a village of huts hi the lower spurs of the Andes, 
where these mountains slope down into the llanos 
of Venezuela, a boy was born in bitter poverty 
Though his skin was dark leather from the sun, his 
hair was fine, very light brown and his eyes were 
blue — the signs ot white blood This boy killed a 
man No one ever was to know the true story of 
this crime, the boy was less than twelve years old 
and he said that he killed in self-defence, that he was 
being tortured He ran away from his poor home 
and took refuge on the limitless llanos There he 
was brought up by a big negro, who used him as a 
slave The boy’s name was Jose Antomo Pdez 
At Angostura, Bolivar was near the llanos and 
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many of his old compamons, those ^aquc^os, or 
co^ bo 3 's horn he had known so lon^ ago when he 
and Rodnguez had \isitcd the llanos, came to him 
to pay \asits half in homage and half in cunoslt^, 
for they had heard that Sim6n BollN'ar had become 
a might) general He alwaj's asked them about their 
new leader, for the bo> PAez had succeeded Boixa m 
the llanos He now commanded no less than ten 
thousand ivild ca\’alr}'mcn He boasted that each 
of these o\vned an extra horse He was a nch man 
now, owning uncountc<l herds of cattle and slicq) 
The llaneros were read) to die at his wonL 

PAcz had subdued these tough wamors 1>) personal 
prowess He waDuld pumsh wrongdoers b\ personal 
combat Leader and adpni would hglit Jt out PAcr 
alwTi>'S won lie could outndc an> om of his mni 
and he could excel tlicm at darts or m the game of 
tlirowang bulls by twisting their tails There was 
another Naist difference between the new leader and 
the old Pdez was sinccrcl} dcioied to the patriot 
cause 

At this time Pacr had ncicr seen a ai\— strangcl) 
CTiough he died at tlic age of eight) three in New 
\orL He could ncitlicr read nor wntc but he could 
do somctlimg else which the llaneros understood 
lieiicr he could w in battles 

Three iliousand Spanish regulars were marcluiig 
in the glorious panoph of battle acroNS the jdaui' 
Their brilliant umfonns had not \cl been fadctl Iw 
the win llici were commamlctl 1>\ I-a Torre and 
there were three thousand of thini 1 »iez wa' nihn^ 
with a compaiu of fuchumlrcd hoimncn llccallnl 
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a sudden lialt He Knew b} the little cloud of dust 
in the far distance that the Spaniaids weie appioach- 
lie hid his men 

Paez liad ne\cr faced ai tillci y He did not caic to 
face it now. He waited until night In the daiKness 
his scouts ciept uj) and watched the enemy make 
camp Watched them unloose the galled lioises 
w'hich had been drawing the guns and saw^ them put 
then own tliiee thousand mounts into a lopc corral 
Those cannon w ould be no use to the enemy at night, 
but their owai hoiscs might destioy them. We must 
icmember that the llaneros w'ere tine centaurs — 
half man, half horse 

Part of the llancio’s equipment is a gicat sqiiaie 
of raw leather. In this he Keeps his belongings, 
with It he covers himself at night, piotccts himself 
from the tropic rains, shields himsell fiom the heiy 
sun 

At the battle of Mata de Miel, for that w^as the 
name of the place where the Spamards encamped, 
these squares of leathei became something else too. 
artillery For tlus w^as the plan wdncli Paez executed. 
He alw^ays rode with at least fifty wnld hoiscs in 
reserve To the tails of each of these a square of 
leather was tied, it drove the horses wild Then — 
brealving the lope corral wlnle the Spaniaids slept, 
shouting like demons and whipping the wild hoises 
forward, into the midst of the Spanish hoiscs — the 
llaneros attacked 

Terrifying confusion was the inevitable conse- 
quence Again and again, forming without com- 
mands as was the llaneros’ way, Paez’ men chaiged 
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into the stampede caused by the temfied horses. 
The untamed horses of the Ilaneros, Inshed by the 
leather Ued to their tails, went mad The Spanish 
horses stampeded. 

Yet La Torre, who uas commanding, with that 
Spanish bravery which was never lacking in these 
campaigns ralhcd his ranks. Smbbomlj fighung 
each mch of the way, they retreated in order into 
the forest which lay at the back of them But the 
Spanish losses were tcmfic. Nine hundred men 
were killed or taken pnsoncr In the sudden light 
of the tropic dawn the Ilaneros, manj of whom had 
joined the battle with nothing more in the waj of 
a uniform than a brecchclout could lie seen dressing 
themselves in the bnihant militarj fincrj which 
had been made in Madrid. 

More rccentl), when Bolivar liad licen operating 
on the low cr reaches of the Onnoco Riv cr there had 
been another victorj for joung General Picz lie 
was faced with fifteen hundred reguhr Spanish 
cavalrv and with three thousand infamr) He bad 
himself clev cn hundred of Ins best men, all moiimeil 
With these he took a vvindwarvl position 

In this his strategv vvas clever for it was now the 
height of the drj season The tcmblc pitiless miii 
which the Ilaneros alwaiw calletl “the enem)” had 
burnt the helpless earth At the slightest stir cloud' 
of dust arose These acted cxaalv like a smoke scrcett 
and Pdez bv getting to the windward of the menu 
could bj am movement of Ins horses blind and 
choke the Spaniards with dust 
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In the diy season big gi'ass, taller than a man, 
with wide shaip leaves — like crabgrass enlaiged a 
thousand times — grew all over the plains Tins grass 
was brown now, burnt crisp by the sun The grass 
cut man and horse as the edge of blown paper can 
cut It, too, was coveied with choking dust 

Tiopical dawn came wnth starthng suddenness 
The hoi semen of Pdez, mounted on those silver- 
grey hoises of theiis, those descendants of the Arab 
horses which had been brought over the ocean by 
the Conquistadores, stood upon the crest of a lull. 
The Spaniards could not tell how many horsemen 
lay behind them Some of the plainsmen were 
di’cssed in jaguai-skin caps; some wore the bear- 
skin shaltos of di'agoons, but all stood still like 
frozen men 

Before the lances of the llanero cavalry the Spanish 
right wing gave way But m the centre of the 
Spamsh force was a veteran regiment of Spanish 
hussars Their shakos weie draped with golden coid 
and over the shoulder of each man hung a small 
yellow pehsse, or cape Dressed as they had been 
during parades through the boulevards of Pans, in 
white broadcloth — for these troops were veterans of 
the Pemnsular wars — they stood m the broihng sun 
and fought The fuiious charges of the wild horse- 
men, their savage yells, and their deadly lances did 
not move these Spanish hussars Behind their im- 
movable stand the better part of the army retreated 
to the thick tangle of trees in their rear These 
hussais were one of the crack regiments which had 
accompanied Field Maishal MoriUo to the New 
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World. The flower of his arm} wns faang Pdez. 
The llancro chieftain saw the Spaniards’ retreat to 
the trees, he knew as the} did not, that it ivas no 
vast forest w hich the} were entering — onl} a tangled 
grow th of a few trees around a ivater hole A cliargc 
of llaneros was directed to get at the back of the 
dragoons and then to spread out in all directions 
provided only that these directions were to wind 
ward. These men earned torches The} set fire to 
the high bnttle grass! 

The arclc of fire drew about tlie hussars. 
Through it jumping high in the air to aioid the 
flames the llaneros still charged Out of the smoke 
and flame horsemen would suddcnl} jump at the 
choking Spaniards Onl} the water hole saved them 
from total destruction 

This was Morillos first defeat on American soil 
It was a scscre one. He thought of Ins words to 
Morales, of his low opinion of these sai-age-Iooking 
warriors when he had first rcMcwciI them And to 
the King of Spain he wrote 

“Fourteen consecutixe cinrges on m} wear) 
battalions showed me that those men were not a 
scant} band of cowards is I had been informed but 
organised troops able to compete with the liest in 
}our Majest} s sen ice" 

These were the sioncs which Bolliar heard of 
FAcr He was dctcrnnncil to win this wimor to 
himself He had long been coiisinccil that the llanos 
held the kc} to \cncriiclin Mciors Here was a 
leader readt to Ins hand Hut would ihis leader 
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follow him, 01 would lie, like so many oihcis of less 
might, n\ to keep all his powei loi liimself? Could 
he make lum sec that m union thcie was sticngth? 

BoliNai was in a stiong position at Angostuia, 
hut this position was now* tin eaicned Angostura is 
now called Ciudad Boh'xai. now, as it was then, it 
IS one of the most imjioiiant cities in Venezuela 

The cui icnts ol tw o mighty i ! \ ci s cai i led Bolfvai 
to \ictoi_\, the Magdalena and the Oimoco The 
mightiei of the two was the Oiinoco, which at 
Angostuia connected Bolitai w'lth fan ope itself. 
The Oimoco is moie than fifteen hunched miles 
long Thiough the Apuic, wdnch flow's into it, the 
\eiy snows of the Sieiia Nctada of Meiida, w'hich 
had witnessed Bolivai’s tiiumphs altci he had ciosscd 
the Andes, wcic washed past Angostuia Aiiothci 
hiaiich, the Meta — so called bcc.iusc it is foimed by 
the junction of the iivcis Ncgio and Humadea — 
earned w'atei w'hose souicc w'as almost at Bogota 
Itself To Boiivai the Oimoco w'as a symbol — its 
mighty aims cmbiaced much of the tcnitoiy he 
dreamed of umtmg 

Even to-day steameis may navigate seven hunched 
miles from the mouth of the Oimoco At Ango- 
stui a, three hundred and scventy-thi ee miles inland, 
It is nearly a mile wide Moreover, it is pecuhai in 
that the cuiient cariics vessels downstream, while 
the steady trade winds blow them up, so that by the 
simple process of setting their sails or fulling them, 
in Bolivar’s day, ships might go and come at will 

This old city on the banks of the great iiv'br made 
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a gay picture. There were many housesof brick and 
some of whitewashed stone. They had little iron 
balcomes painted emerald green TTie church stood 
gnm and fortresshkein the centre of the town, while, 
Government House, in which the new Congress met 
was gleaming w hitc with the usual ornamental green 
balcomes The mtneate patterns of the ironwork 
spirals seemed to hate been inspired by the fantastic 
grow th of the snnes and creepon of thejunglcs wlucli 
lay just beyond theaty 

The inhabitants of Angostura base always been 
prone to enjoy thcmselics — whcnctcr they could 
Just now It was a place of gaiety Bollrar knew that 
in the bitter war he waged there must be pcnodi of 
rest even of fcstintv As thev trod the hard road 
which led to victory hts warriors must stop now 
and then to enjoy the gams which had licen made 
No matter if these gams were as nothing to the great 
things w Inch lay ahead 

That certain of the royalist ladies of the city had 
been caught just m time m a plot to munlcr Simdn 
as he entered the church to hear Ma.ss did not bother 
him for long He was dancing late that same mgbt 
with patriot ladies, who clicked castanets instead of 
daggers. 

At Angosiura lie commanded all the saist svsicm 
of watcrasays wlucU made a network o\cr southern 
Venezuela the district which was then callcil Guiain 
And from the mouth of the Orinoco wlutU opcnctl 
into the Atlantic came men and muniuoiis sent by 
Ldpez Mendez in London 

Southward lay the missions capiured by t'lar. 
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around ilicin the nicicdibl} fcitilc lands which the 
Iiuhans, directed hy ilie monks, had tilled Theie 
\\ as unlimited food i or all Hisaiim wasgiowmg, 
he had even had a moment to dull his tioops, and 
he had been able to establish a piOMSional govern- 
ment — a congress of soi ts was meeting in the white 
house with the cmerald-giccn balconies, Govein- 
ment House. Onl}' one thing seemed now to be 
needed, Paez Boh'\ar uell knew the leal insecurity 
of his position at Angostuia if he could not contiol 
the llanos 

With joy and relief, iheiefoie, Bolivar read the 
reply to his message to the leader of tlic llaneios. 
Paez wanted to oficr his services and those of the 
men \\ho followed him to the patriot cause He had, 
lie said, long been an admiicr of the Libciator, he 
recognised in him a sujiciioi leader 

Bolivar rode into the llanos to meet Paez, the 
second most important figuie in the Wai of Inde- 
pendence 

Pdez knew all about Bolivar His exploits had 
begun already to be woven into a legend At night 
before the campfires the llaneros sang corredos, 
those folk ballads, composed no one knew by whom, 
which told of the daring deeds of Bolivar His name 
was already a legend Pdez knew, too, that Bolivar' 
was the one, and the only one, who could save Vene- 
zuela. Pdez was a smceie patriot — and yet he almost 
dreaded this meeting For, strangely, tins son of the 
plains, this centaur who could lead wild men to 
victory, was socially ambitious He was already 
beginning to be ashamed of his lack of learmng, to 
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regret bittcrlj that he could neither read nor Vintc 
He ■n as feeling shy 

In the distance, in the dust, Pdex pidvcd out, \MtIi 
those keen eyes of his. General BoU\'ar riding in the 
midst of his officers He was wearing spotless u hitc 
broadcloth trousers, Welbngton boots, a blue coat 
decorated with gold and a cockaded bicom hat But 
Pdez ^Tis looking at his horse 

“Wh>,** he wondered, “if I ha\c become almost 
half a horse m}’sclf, nh}, if since 1 was bom I lia\‘c 
been on a horse s back, whj docs the Liberator ndc 
a better horse than any I lia\c c\cr seen?” 

It ^^’as a real puzzle, for PAcz had captured all sorts 
of fine horses which the Spamsli had brouglu from 
Spam 

Boll\'ar too, sa^^ Picz from a great tbsrance, he 
sa^ beside lum the giant negro who alWTij-s accom 
pamed him This w is El Negro Pnmero, w horn Plez 
hid rescued from Spamsh tortures and \\ ho w more 
faithful to him thin an) dog He wus quite literal!) 
his shadow A big black shadow, for 1 1 Negro 
Primcro was si\ feet three 

BoHwir dismountal ind was followed Iw Iun 
beautiful Arabian stallion Paez al'^ divmounict! 
though he WHS con’JCious of lus ^maU iwiMcd Icg< 
The two gcncrils kissed on both cheeks. 

“ It IS a proud di) that I meet the greatest wamur 
the plains ot Vtncrucla ha%-c c\cr proilucnl " vnd 
lk)U\ar “ \ourt\ploiis General arc alrcads written 
in the l>ook of histor\ ” 

“\\ Inicter I In' c done," rcphcti I ^c7 “I In'cilune 
in the cause of patnotnm An)ou are ilie man wlHun 
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destiny has selected to dehver Venezuela^ I now pie- 
sent to you myself and my army Lead us to 
wctory'” 

Then in the manner of llanero clnefs, who always 
derived their authorit}?’ from their troops, Pde^ pre- 
sented Bolivar to his men On his white horse Boli- 
var bowed with a sweep of his hat, and leceived wild 
acclaim He heard for the first time that name which 
the llaneros bestowed upon lum, the name which 
was the sign of their highest approbation “Old 
Iron Seat ” 

Bolivar saw m P^ez’ troops a much finer army 
than Boves had ever commanded Each man was 
mounted on a silver-grey horse, many were armed 
with magnificent Spamsh rapieis The troops were 
as sleek and round as their horses. 

The moment of formahty had passed Now Pdez 
and Bolivar were riding side by side, their horses at 
a walli Pdez was suddenly shy Bolivai was, after 
all, the city type, the man of fashion 

“ You have a fine mount, General, and your orderly 
must talie very careful care of him,” said Pdez 
“No, General,” rephed Bolivar, “my orderly never 
touches my horse I groom him entirely myself ” 
In the qmck glance of Pdez’ blue eyes, Simon read 
a sudden childlike friendhness It was true he did 
groom his own horse, but now tins peculiarity was 
returning more dividends than the satisfaction he 
felt in the sleek white of the animal’s coat It had, 
he loiew, won him the sincere friendship of the man 
m all South America who could be of greatest use 
to the cause to winch he was giving Ins life 
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regret bitterly that ht could neither read nor uTitc. 
He was feeling shy 

In the distance, in the dust, Pdez picked out, with 
those keen eyes of his, General Bolirar nding in the 
midst of his officers He was ■u canng gxjtlcss white 
broadcloth trousers, Wellington boots, a blue coat 
decorated with gold andacockaded bicom hat But 
PAcz was looking at his horse 

“Whj,” he wondered ‘*if I ha\c become almost 
half a horse mj'sclf wh), if since I was bom I lia\*c 
been on a horses back, uh} docs the Liberator ndc 
a better horse than any I hate c\cr seen?" 

It A\*as a real puzzle for Pdez had captured all sorts 
of fine horses t\hich the Spanish Iiad brought from 
Spain 

BoKt*ar, too saw Pdez from a great distance he 
saw beside him the giint negro who alwaj-s acconi 
panicdhim Tins was El Negro Pnmero whomiUez 
had rescued from Spamsh tortures md w ho w as more 
faithful to him than an} dog lie was quite hicnU) 
Ills shadow A big black slmdow for LI Negro 
Pnmero was six feet three 

BoH\'ar dismounted and was foUowctI bj his 
Inrautiful Arabian stallion Pie/ also disniountctl 
though he was consaous of his ^innll twisted legs 
TIic two generals kissed on both chcel^s 

“It IS a proud da) that I meet the greatest warrior 
lllc plains ot Venezuela ha\c c\cr pnHliicctl " viid 
llolKar “\ourc\ploU 5 General, arc alrcad\ wntlcn 
in the book o! Iiisfon ** 

“ W hatc\ cr I ha\ c done " rcjihetl Paez ** 1 c done 
in iliL cause of |iainoiisin As \<m arc the nun w Iiom 
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destiny has selected to deliver Venezuela^ I now pre- 
sent to yon myself and niy aiiny. Lead ns to 
victory 1” 

Then in the manner of llancio chiefs, who always 
derived their authoiity from their tioops, Pac^ pic- 
sented Bolivar to Ins men. On his white hoi sc Boli- 
var bowed with a sweep of his hat, and i ccci ved wi Id 
acclaim He heai d for the first ti me that name which 
the llaneros bestowed upon him, the name which 
was the sign of their highest approbation. “Old 
Iron Seat ” 

Bolivar saw in Pdez’ tioops a much hnci army 
than Boves had ever commanded Each man was 
mounted on a silver-grey horse, many weic armed 
with magmficent Spamsh rapieis The troops were 
as sleek and round as their hoi ses 
The moment of formality had passed Now Paez 
and Bolivar were riding side by side, their hoi ses at 
a walk Paez was suddenly shy. Bolivar was, after 
all, the city type, the man of fashion. 

“ You have a fine mount, General, and your oi derly 
must talte very careful caie of him,” said Paez 
“No, General,” rephed Bolivar, “my orderly never 
touches my horse I groom him entirely m 3 '^self.” 

In the qmck glance of Pdez’ blue eyes, Simon read 
a sudden childhke friendhiiess It was tiue he did 
groom his own horse, but now tins peculiarity was 
returning more dividends than the satisfaction he 
felt m the sleeli white of the ammal’s coat. It had, 
he Imew, won him the sincere friendship of the man 
in all South America who could be of greatest use 
to the cause to which he was giving liis hfe. 
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Three men rode nonhward, three armies marched 
upon the Spamords Piez and his llaneros, well fed 
and sleeh Bolivar and the ragged boj’s and old men 
who followed him— men of ever} colour, recruited 
eserywhcrc Gone now were those high-spmted 
Creoles, men of his own caste w ho had fought Ins 
earher battles, climbed the Andes with him Most 
of these had died on bloody battlcfielils or penshed 
on bleak sierras There was another armj, too, led 
by a dark and sinister general A man with a fine 
mind a man of ability and courigc — and a man w ho 
hated Simdn Bolltar This was the former Major 
Francisco dc Paula Santander lie knew well how 
to liidc his thoughts. Now he was leading a force 
of New Granadans to fight the battles of Bolhar 
He was himself taking orders, chccrfullj 
These three rode together at the head of their 
troops In the pages of histor) these three men 
ocaipt the positions of greatest significance in the 
War of Independence In the end, though bitter 
quarrels, trcacherj and death itself was to ndc with 
them, thc\ were dcstmetl to win the great battle 
the\ were fighting TIic) were desiinctl to hlieratc 
the great northern half of South America 
But now the columns had amicd at the Pass of 
the Diamond on the banks of the wide riser Apute 
Dense jungle clad both banks of the riser llicre 
ssas but one place at sshich a landing could lie nude 
upon the opposite shore And bcisscen the patriot 
armies and this place la) a squadron of small Spanish 
gnnboatsi Tlie patriots had hem rcl)inj, on sonic 
natise canoes in which to cross this riser at thi* 
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point a quarter of a mile wide and flowing with a 
swift and treachei ous current But these canoes were 
lost 

Simon well Imew that if they stayed where they 
were as much as two hours the news of their where- 
abouts would be known to Morillo, they would be 
caught in an almost hopeless position between the 
dense jungle and the river. He did not say what he 
was thinking It had long been his habit to assume 
a confidence which he did not always feel. Yet he 
could not keep his eyes from the river 

“Let me get boats for you, General,” said Pdez. 

“Where^” asked Bolivar, a httle sullenly 

Pdez reined in his horse, pointed with his gold- 
hilted sabre at the river — at the Spamsh gunboats, 

“ There he said “With your command ” 

What crazy idea did this llanero have? wondered 
Bolivar 

To Pdez he nodded, feigning giavity After all, 
anything at all to divert the Spamards on those 
boats, anything to prevent them from sending out 
runners to inform of the patriot position. 

“Do what you can, General.” 

He recognised this moment as one of the many in 
Ins hfe when some detail gone wrong, hke arriving 
at this river without boats, might forever and for- 
ever wreck his cause At first he did not watch Paez; 
his thoughts were too engrossing And then he did, 
with all his eyes. 

Pdez had put himself at the head of fifty men. 

“These are the best swimmers m our army,” said 
a llanero standing near by Bolivar watched while 
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the saddle girtlis tvcrc loosed. Then Pica himself led 
a funous charge dot™ the embankment to the n\ cr 
Before entenng the water each man threw his saddle 
behind him tvithout dismounung Then the) put 
the reins in their teeth Held their famous lances 
high and were earned along into the current of the 
n\ er by their horses whom they guided with perfect 
skill by dashing tvatcr on their heads non on this 
side, now on that 

On the banks their comrades, dehnoush c\atcd, 
kept up a deafening savage yelling The Spaniards 
who manned the gunboats, seeing a forte start across 
the nver upstream out of gunshot had been watch 
ing stupidly c.\pctting the horsemen to drown 
Then, with a sudden furv quite unespeacd, the 
men and the horses were upon them Only a few 
had time to load their pieces Pirate fashion, lance 
in hand, the llancros chmbetl o\cr the gunwales of 
the boats. The terrified Spamanls lcai>cd for tlieir 
canoes, wath the llancros and their horses swimming 
after them 

Bolivar saw tint Pica had taken all the gunlioais 
and all the canoes wathout losing a single man 
Mr Cunninghamc Graham WTitmg the military 
history of South Amenta, rcmarkctl that this was 
perhaps the only time in military history that 
cntalry had been usctl against armctl sesselsj 
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Marching northward fiom the river Apure, at 
Calabozo, Bolivar, supported by Pacz, won a brilliant 
victory over Morillo He saw the Spaniards in full 
1 etreat Night was upon them The battle was over 
He rode back to his headquarters full of plans, feel- 
ing that at last the war could be won — perhaps at 
the end of this very campaign Even Santander was 
sanguine 

“My compliments to General Pdez, and will he do 
me the honour of sharing a bottle of wine with me.” 
Bolivar was addi essing an orderly 
After a long time P^ez entered the small hut which 
served the Liberator as headquarters 

“We have the Goths on the -run” — ^it was as 
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“ Goths” that the Spaniards tv ere known in Venezuela 
— said Bolivar after he had greeted his new general 
Then he went on to tell Pdez of his plans for 
finishing the campaign, how he would pursue the 
Spamards, giving them no rest. How the> would 
drive them from Caracas and win the war 
“When they retreat, it is the signal for us to 
attack,” he finished 
But Picz was silent 

“Hate you another plan?" Bolivar asked him 
“It would seem to me better,” said Pdez, “to retire 
to San Fernando ” 

“San Fernando? Why? That is not m front of in, 
that is our rcarl” 

The most important communications between 
men arc seldom made in words Bolivar, casting 
covert looks at the sullen Pdez knew without more 
being said that the llancro would not follow him 
north He knew with sickening disappointment 
that he could not pursue his great advantage He 
was not sure of Santander, and alone he liad nowhere 
near enough troops. Then he quickly made up his 
mind to let Pdez have Ins way— for the nine He 
would not force a break They must and tlicv would 
fight again side by side 

“\our men do not wish to leave the llanos which 
th(5 know as their own?" he aslcvl Pdez kindly 
Pdez again gave him that look of childlike fntnil- 
ship 

“That IS it! doll Iiave read my thoughts " ?ie 
replied eagerly for he had been tom br a coiillut 
He knew that Bolivar was a great general, he 
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kneWj too, that the advantage of their victory ought 
to be followed up. But he was not sure that his men 
would go north away from the country they knew 
so well, not even sure that he dared so to command 
them. Pdez had expected a bitter quarrel with BoH- 
vai' He was touched by his unexpected sympathy, 
his acute undeistandmg. 

Bolivar did not press him fuither, neither did he 
waste more words or wine 

“Gk)od-mght, General,” he said 

Bolivar sat all alone by the sputtering hght of a 
candle He saw a quick, almost an easy, victory, 
but that, he knew, was a dream. The reahty he saw 
too, in all its bitterness 

“I shall have to build the edifice of freedom, with 
broken tools and all alone,” he muttered. 

He looked m that minute careworn, as he never 
permitted any to see him Yet he did not look afraid 
or defeated But Sim6n was not given to sohloquies 
or to solitude He got up, looked in the bit of mirror, 
brushed his hair, and went out to join m the victory 
dance the llaneros were holding on the bare ground 
w'hich surrounded the camp 

Next day, in order to preserve the semblance of 
his command, he granted perimssion to Pdez to with- 
draw. Soon afterwards there were other desertions, 
not formally sanctioned In the end, only a few days 
after the great victory at Calabozo, he found himself 
with only that ragged army of old men and boys 
winch he could call all his own. In prudence he 
ought to have retreated too — but he could not. 
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He found himself once more at San Mateo, his old 
haaenda There his retainers, those sH^c5 \\hom he 
had freed, kissed his hands and danced \mi1i jo\ 
They had waited for lum on the old place all throuijh 
the Spamsh occupation 

Bolfyar occupied Maracay and La Victoria. At La 
Viaona he ga\c a great Mctor> ball Ladies in high 
combs and mantillas, with cense flo^sers in their 
black hair danced the fandango almost until da^v^ 
Not quite dawn for when it was still dark a sinister 
rumour around 

Boll\'ar commanded the call to arms to be sounded 
At the clear call of the bugle his officers m their gala 
umforms rallied tJieir regiments, and the ladies sur 
rounded now bj thar children and their tcri*ams, 
fled In their clabonfc hall dresses tlici iTmishctl in 
to the night Tor the news ivas that the Spanish \Ncrc 
upon them Tuo armies piiichwl the Lilicrator Ij, 
Torre had joined Morales and Monllo was closing 
in from another dircaion 

Bolfyar, mjiIi that talent of his for keeping a cool 
head as c\cr) where at once. Carcfull) and with 
out haste he planntxl Ins siratcg} 

To his men he said “Uc fight noN not onl> for 
the counir) wliicli we loac, we fight for our Inc? " 

After a long march ticgim almost in tlicKillrooin 
a march which was also a retreat — for Held Nfar'lul 
Monllo w'as on the lietls of the patriots— Boll' at 
made Ins stand 

At a little n\cr at a place callal (.a hterca tir 
tirctl arms stood for six hours drum; batk the 
charges of Monllo s dragoons Monllo hiiuvclf w at 
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wounded He had ictiied fiom tlic field It looked 
more like M'ctoiy than like death Bolivar’s tiled 
c}es lighted with tiiumph 

And then, in an evil moment, La Tone came up 
Mith a nholc arm} — a ficsh aim}'. The weary 
patriots could do no moic The battle of La Pucita 
became a patiiot defeat One thousand of Bolivar’s 
best men la}' dead upon the field General Uidancta 
himself was \Noundcd Field Maishal Moiillo added 
a title to his name; he became the Maiquis dc La 
Puerta It was a recompense for his great victoiy. 

Bolivar, surioundcd by a few lagged guciiilla 
w'aiTiors, had been singing those tiaditional melo- 
dies, half Spanish, half Indian, which wcie dear to 
the tired hearts of his Venezuelan ti oops Now they 
were asleep undei then squares of rawhide, only 
the defeated commandei remained awake He had 
sent a scout to observe Morillo’s movements, and 
now a slight breaking of leaves announced the scout’s 
return He w'as a young boy devoted with fanatical 
zeal to Simon, whom he all but worshipped He 
told of wild gaiety, of Morillo, suriounded by the 
flower of his aimy, celebiating Ins victoiy at an 
officers’ banquet 

“ Sue, It rmght have been in Madrid itself,” fimshed 
the boy 

“Only one who has never been to Madrid could 
say that,” said Simon with a laugh in his low voice 

“I know that I shall never see those gloiies,” said 
the boy humbly 

“They are not gloiies, do not call them so, for 
glory IS a holy word,” said Sim6n, suddenly serious 
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“Nevertheless, your report of Monllo’s banquet 
gives me an mspiranon. I iviU be void as he is tame. 
You shall sec a new leader in the mormngr 

The boy saluted and withdreiv, before he vrent to 
sleep he racked his brains to know what the com 
mander had meant, but m the morning he saw 
Bolivar, putting aside all nuhtary pomp, deaded to 
be a simple llancro chieftain, if Pder vould not 
follow whither he led he would himself lead the 
llancros, for he vas convinced that on the llanos 
m the great plains of Venezuela laj the kc) to the 
ultimate patriot victory He took off the flowing 
cape which he had worn so long and so braiclj , he 
took off his dragoon s helmet He put on his head 
a cap of jaguar skin and in his hand he tamed a short 
lance. 

What IS that bbek pennant wasing from Sintdn s 
lance? It is a skull and crossbones and it bears the 
V ords “ Libert) or Death"— about fift) )ears Iiefore 
Mr Patrick I Icnn of Virginia had made those w onis 
roll tlirough the capitol at Richmond Virginia 

General Bolisar in Ins jaguar skin cap found him 
self once more wandering in the llanos watli a band 
of a hundrcd<idd niciL Tins was all that remained 
of the ami) which had so rcccntl) won the great 
sactor) at Calalmzo Cut Simon marched at the hcail 
of his ragged band holding on to the short lance 
with the words “Libert) or Death” waatten on in 
frajed pennant 

Most of the time he had mans more troops than 
this small number, hut at no time did he luic 
enough to force a single aactor) 
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“Twchc coiibccutnc pitclicd biUtlcs, 111 whicli he 
has lost many of his best olliccrs and tioops, have 
not been cnongli to bicak his self-confidence 01 the 
tenacity v itli v hicli he makes w.ii upon ns,” i cpoi ted 
Field Marshal Moiillo to the King of Spam 

BoliSar in the field, \\ aging constant giieirilla 
warfaie, lived the vild Uancio life; he seldom even 
changed Ins clothes I Ic slept on the ground and was 
almost ahva}s hungry The white stallion shaicd Ins 
mastei’s changed life Once, acting like a w^atch dog, 
the hoi sc awakened BoHtar barely in time to save 
him from some Spanish assassins w ho had crept up 
m the night 

Baez, hearing of these doings, said, “Bolivar docs 
not care if he wuns 01 loses, he only w^ants to fight.” 

But It w^as much moic than this At the baciv of 
It was another plan The gicatcst plan of them all. 

Strangely, m the face of defeats, m the full know- 
ledge of the risk involved, Ins army grew’- Bolivar 
even improved its equipment In the terrible heat 
and cholnng dust Ins men lacked canteens He had 
one American canteen to seive as a model How’ to 
get more^ He collected all the vessels in the country- 
side which were made of beaten brass, and a number 
of iron cages Heie was the metal But now theie 
was no solder In one of the 1 ude huts which Sim 6 n 
occupied he noticed that the nails w’-ere made of tin 
Pull all the nails then and make solder! In the end 
the men had canteens. At a glance they looked like 
those made m the Umted States. 

He experimented with the best type of saddle, with 
the best type of horseshoe And m the midst of the 
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■Wild llanos he \vtl 3 alwajs avnting pohshed maga 
zine articles. Many of them t\crc published m the 
Edinburgh Hcvicw 

The orderly who followed him earned a ver) long 
kmfe 

“ What IS that for?” asked Sim6n 

“To kill 30 U, ZxccWcncy, if the Spaniards should 
capture joul” 

The news from Angostura was not good. lie saw 
that he must gi\e up soldicnng for a while and lie- 
come once more the chief of state With onl) fort\ 
men but with a nesv and splendid uniform, mounted 
on his bcauuful horse, he entered his atj again 
There were the usual ceremonies and after them it 
aaais good to sleep once more in a heiL 

A jear and a month after Bolivars first meeting 
antli Piez m Februarj 1819 a Congress conscncti 
at Angostura with Frannsco Zea as President 
Before this Congress BoHsar read liis Constitution 
This ivas one of the tlirce great state papers which 
he wrote, the Mamfesto of Cartagena and the 
Jamaica Ixttcr being the other two Onij twent) 

BIX rcprcscntatiscs of the sarious prosinces liad 
amaed to hear him read it But liistorv was watch 
mg 

Bolivars Constitution called for complete asil 
libcrt) and freedom of religion, it forbade slasen 
The President who was to have the limited func 
lions of a constitutional monarch was to lie elected 
for life There were to lie two Houses one [Hipubtlr 
elected as arc the Commons m laiglaml ihcoihr' 
onginallj selected b) vote, was to be a pcnii-ineni 
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Senate, a longh cqunalcnt to the House of Louis 
I'hcic \Nas to be a Su pi erne Couit ol li\c incnihcrs 
elected b}' Cong^icss Thcie wcic, too, niinieious 
laws not unlike the Code Napoleon, but all ol them 
wcic suited to the jiccuhai tondirions ol" South 
Ameiica 

At the end of his long addiess Boli'vai said, 
“Gentlemen, begin }oui 1 unctions I have con- 
cluded my own ” 

The Congiess, sucli as it was, did indeed set to 
woik In the end, aftei ncaily endless debate, they 
adopted the Constitution, but the) stiuck out many 
of the jiiovisions deaicst to the Libciatoi’s hcait 

The defeated General, w'ho had lieen fighting 
desultoiy gueriilla w'aifaie on the hot plains of 
Venezuela, who had but a few' months bcfoic slept 
at night undci his squaie of law'hidc m exactly the 
same wm)’’ as his loughest icciiut, w''as alieady enjoy- 
ing a celebiity which was w’^oild-wude Loid Byion 
named his yacht — the craft in wdiich he sailed the 
Aegean m compan)'' wuth tlie dashing Cornishman 
Trelawmy and with Shelley — the Bolivar. The news 
of BoHvai’s historic fight for fieedom. Ins high 
hopes of achieving it in the New World, and tales 
of his feats of biavery had hteially reached round 
the world. 

To a soldier who w'^qs half English and half Irish, 
coming home now to estates which he feared were 
ruined, Bolivar was a hope — almost the only hope 
m a world which lay pretty much in rums about 
this young man who was only tw^enty-tliree years 
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old. But he was old in warfare, for Janies Rooke, 
like many another son of Ireland, had served in 
Wclhngton’s army for nearly seven ) ears. He knew 
no trade but soldiering' 

Going through London on his wa) home, he had 
seen the posters which advertised, vn th such glowing 
promises of reward, for recruits to serve with 
General Bolivar in the War of Independence in 
South Amenca. And now he was talking to his 
mother She was w ceping 
“kou have seen how it is Jimmj I Tlicrcia hardl} 
a roof on this house any more. It is more than six 
months — when juu sent me your last pay— since I 
have seen the colour of gold— or of silver either, for 
that matter The servants are leaving me And can 
I blame them?" 

Jimmy had indeed seen the rum of a oner- 
prosperous manor house The very fields no longer 
yielded gram for lack of manure and liands enough 
to work them, the house was in dreadful disrepair 
And Jimmy was no farmer 
“With but a little cash I could retneve all," bis 
mother was saying 
“How much?" he asked her 
“Oh, for a matter of fifty pounds I could pav all 
the debu there arc on the place have enough left to 
Jure help for another y car, and by then— w ho knows? 
— times might improve " 

Jimmy vvas silent for a miniue Has not tlist 
exactly the sum promiscsl m the poiier? T"o 
hundred dollars in gold— tliat wav wliat each 
volunteer going to join Cenrral Bolivar wav to 
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receive when lie reached America. Fifty pounds . . . 

“Mother,” he said, “I have been a soldier all my 
shoi t hfe It IS with me as with almost all the army 
who fought on the Continent; we are out of work 
Peace itself, blessed peace, has ruined us I” 

And then he went on to tell her of the promises 
of untold riches which awaited lum if he would 
volunteer for service m South America 
“But how could I bear to let you go? You have 
but just returned to me after seven years When 
you went to the wars you were but a boy, and now 
you return to me as a man — and one of the most 
handsome men I have ever seen, though it is your 
own mother who says itl And now when we have 
not been together an hour you propose to leave me, 
to cross the ocean to the far Americas 1” 
Nevertheless, after a httle while he was able to 
persuade her and in three days’ time he found him- 
self m the office of Lopez Mendez, looking at maps 
and hearing of the wonders of the New World 
“General Bolivar has all but conquered Spam,” 
said Senor Don Lopez Mendez, who was all that 
young Rooke had imagined a Spamsh grandee to be 
“ How httle did we think in our youth, when General 
Bolivar and myself were sent by Venezuela to 
London, that he would accomplish the great work 
of hberatmg half a contment m so short a timel” 
One of Senor Mendez’ staff introduced young 
Rooke to some other members of the expedition. 
He was astomshed at their magnificent uniforms. 
They were ghttering with every accoutrement of 
war, the finest swords and a great display of medals. 
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Had these last all been come by m battle? He coiild 
not help being doubtful 

Bntish merchants were overstocked at this time 
with umforms. The) allowed Mendez to buy them 
on credit. One typical regiment, the Tirst Vene- 
zuelan Hussars, wore uniforms of green, scarlet and 
gold. Their bottle-green jackets had scarlet collars 
and cuffs edged, for good measure, nith gold lace 
There were also gold epaulets and gold lace girdles. 
These uniforms were more than gaiidt , thev were 
of course, aery hot 

RooKc could not tvcll afford one of these splendid 
uniforms, but Sedor Mendez kmdh arranged tint 
he should buy one under the promise to pat uliwi 
he returned with the nch sjxiils of war from bomli 
America Rookc wns tjTiical lie found of a Hrge 
class of young men who were without rexmitis m 
a changing w orld 

The period of change and unrest which licgan tii 
Turopc wath the Trench Kctolmioii and ended nr 
hegan to end with the battle of Waterloo m iKty 
had caused great personal sulfcnng In 1 nglanil and 
Ireland many estates had been ruined or roiifistaml, 
mant younger sons had become profcstional soldiers, 

A great class ind learned to Inc by war okmt To 
these peace itself brought rum I tiropc w as not only 
floodcs! with useless munitions, it was crawling 
with useless men many of whom were 'till drc"ttl 
m resplendent uniforms 

Mendez apiHralcd to these men to ciiti'i in ihe 
sect ICC of South American imlqxnihtue Umww 
mg offices were o|icncd in laiinlon and in 1> d 
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The appeals of Mendez fell on fertile ground, for 
many of the young soldieis were of that freedom- 
loving strain who from the dawn of recoided lustoiy 
have loved a good cause and a good fight. In fact, 
the volunteers came almost too fast This gave the 
overcanny Scot, MacGregor, an idea He had besides 
his meicenary interests a peisonal one, for he had 
married Bolivar’s own mece. 

MacGregor sold commissions in the “Expedition- 
ary Force” for sums upwards of thirty pounds ster- 
ling. Besides, he appropriated to Ins own use the 
one thousand pounds which Mendez had lent him 
to further the lecruitmg 

He promised the volunteers ever)^hing Especially 
he promised each man two hundred dollars upon his 
arrival in South America — that “tropical paradise ” 
He told the young Anglo-Saxons that Spam was as 
good as defeated already, that they were getting 
themselves m for httle more than the rewards which 
would follow victory 

So surprisingly successful were these efibrts that 
no less than seven thousand volunteers finally en- 
listed for service ova' the seas m a land that no one 
they knew had ever seen Some authorities say that 
there were eight thousand of these young men and 
not a few women who landed somewhere m the 
southern part of the American hemisphere But this 
is an excessive figure, we know, for their number 
was at once reduced by tragedy One of the first dis- 
asters which overtook these soldiers of fortune was 
that the ship India was struck by a gale off the coast 
of England and lost with all hands The same gale 
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sqiarated the other vessels and tliey landed at nidelj 
varying tunes and places m the West Indies 

These volunteers tverc not all Bnush, there tvere 
among them French, Italians, and even a regiment 
of Hanovenans. Also manj etal characters had been 
attracted bv the glomng talcs of MacGregor and his 
colleagues But all, the good and tlic bad, acre 
splendidly attired 

Mendez had not scrupled to cmploj a professional 
press agent This gentleman had painted Venezuela 
m bnlhant colours and embellished his picture uitli 
gold After a long and tinng vojage — there «erc 
duck and cten murders on some of the ships — 
hungry and sea uearj, the volunteers landeil on 
tanous West Indian islands St Thomas St Kitts 
Tnnidad and Granada And on these islands there 
u as no press agent 

Tliej ucrc told that the great General DolKar was 
no more tlian an Indian chief who practised the most 
horrid cruelties. That Venezuela itself was a land 
of lurking savages, where pestilence at once oxer 
came white people, wherein there were no roads but 
the risers, and those were choked ssith horrible alli 
gators and great man-eating fish In the jungles 
s\cre mjTiads of deadU serpents, some of them a 
foot thick Tlicrc w ere scorpions, tarantulas, jaguars 
and also a nameless rosing beast bigger than anj of 
the others which were more commonl) seen hj mm. 
This lieast took mans forms, it was the ghost of 
nameless fear 

Prosisions and monej ran out, feser and small 
pox took thetr toll Mans men died and ss ere hortcsf 
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in ihcir faclcil, Mvc.ii-siaincd iiniloini^ Blonde 
women hicnilied ihcii la^^c lookin.i^ east wauls o\ci 
the limulcss ocean All this time BoliSar was as un- 
real 10 them as the nameless beast of the Ici^ends. 

Mail} sold their fine nnifoims and deseited the 
icgimcnts to which they had belonged. And yet 
some, b} what chance it is liaid to imagine, did 
actually find their wa\ up the ii\ci Onnoco and 
into the cit} of Angostuia. Othcis went at once to 
join Paez, at his station at San I'einando 

Paez soon disco\eied that these Iiishmcn could 
iidc It is a long way from the smooth giecn hills 
and mudd} ditches of old Ii eland to Venezuela, hut 
a horse is a horse the w 01 Id over. Paez staged miglity 
rodeos for his new fi lends They all took tinns at 
W'ild feats of iiding and at ilnowdng lances The 
general himself always came ofi with the honours. 
None of the Iiish could as 3'ct tlnow a bull by 
knotting its tail, but that did not mean they did not 
like to watch wdnle the llancios pci formed this feat 

And then one Colonel Wilson played the traitoi. 
He offered the wliole English-IrisJi expedition — he 
did not say how little was left of it — to Paez He 
whispered that there w^as no real use in consulting 
General Bolivar 

Meanwhile in Angostura some serious patriots, 
brave men and true, had come to join Bolivar These 
members of the ill-fated expedition were chsmayed 
but not discouraged by the unexpected hardships 
they had had to face These had at least sifted away 
many bad characters 

In Angostura food was nevei too plentiful for the 

R 
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armies which wch: quartered there, mone) for a 
long time had been almost non-existent To supph 
the lack of speae Bolivar had minted plain siltcr 
pieces, called cut monej Now arrived the new men, 
hungry and ailing Besides physical attention, each 
man expected nvo hundred dollars m cash! 

When Colonel Hippisley who tras m cliargc of 
the expedition, made known this requirement to 
Bolivar, he records that the general “ bounced once 
or twice.” Neterthcless Bolltar rcccivcil them all 
with courtes} and managed to put heart back into 
them Among those who came to Angostura, Boll 
tar cspcaallj noticed a red haired giant. lie «a.s 
Colonel James Rookc. With lum he brought Ins 
fasCTnatmg young wife, whom he had mameil in 
St Kitts. 

Bollsar gate one of those great balls of which he 
was so fond. This was one to lionour the American 
agent w horn President Monroe had sent to I'cnezucl 1 
Mr Irvine. BoHsar always called him the American 
Ambassador Enough of the splendid uniforms were 
still left to the foreign expedition so tint tliej were 
able to make a bnllnnt show Tlie South Americans 
were not to be outdone 

It was at a banquet which was rtallj a part of this 
ball — there was dancing liotli before and afterwartb 
—chat Bolliar made one of the mo\i theainml grst 
urcsof hislifc. The plan which had licen simmering 
and seething wathin him, the reason Icick of all tlinse 
guerrilla attacks on the llanos the justificaimn of 
his w hole life brol c into light 

Bollsar, bnlltamlj attired, sat at the end of tli' 
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long table The dinnci was almost over. He made 
an impassioned speech, and then when Ins words 
had hi ought every one into a sort of hypnosis he 
jumped upon the table. It was covered with flowers, 
bottles, and glass He seemed not to see them He 
strode the length of the boai d 

“Thus, as I CTOss this table fiom one end to the 
othei, I shall marcli from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
fiom Panama to Cape Horn, until no Spamaid le- 
mains!” 

Theie was electric force m his woids 

Then, while all eyes followed him, he turned and 
walked back over the table to his place. 

“And thus I shall leturn without having done 
harm to a single soul save such as oppose my sacred 
rmssion.” 

First a moment of silence, then deafening cues of 
applause. No one knew just what he meant, yet 
there were many, and brave men among them, who 
felt a shiver go up and down then spines 
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The riAN which Bollcwr announced to his hanijuct 
guests was fantastic, too fantastic to he hchnciL 
There were those among hts elder supporters who 
regretted this sliow of, as it seemed to them, pure 
theatneahsm Sometimes the wa) to Keep a secret 
IS to announce it BoUrar was ser} careful to sa) no 
more about Ins proposed conquest He Kept hn 
sosions to himself Sccretlj, almost b) stcalili he 
/irejMrrd !0 Jnse \rwr2MrJa 
It was a \cr) bad time for him to go SlanlV', 
who with a big show of ))autciicc submiltci! him 
self and his arms to the lalierator, had nose l•om 
badls defcatcsl m the north — had in faa practicallf 
lost his amij Ilollear went to see for himielf arl 
s' J 
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found tilings even blacker than leports had painted 
them 

“Who would not lose hope and even lus head,” 
Bolivar said bitterly on tins occasion, “in the face of 
so many blunders? In addition to all the other woes 
which afflict us, I have to deal with incompetence, 
insubordination, and presumption!” 

The British Legion was also no unnuxed blessing 
Some of the Anglo-Saxon volunteeis had gone to 
the mouth of the Magdalena and some had landed 
at Margarita, where Arismendi fought a pitched 
battle with them They then went on to Barcelona 
and Its vicinity, where they got so very drunk and 
disorderly that they burned entne towns 

And then theie was Pdez He had been severely 
defeated by the Spamards and now came more news 
concermng the traitor Colonel Wilson. Simon saw 
that he must go two hundred miles up the river to 
San Fernando and see what was going on 

It was mght when he approached San Fernando. 
The sound of guitars, native harps, and malaccas 
was accompanied by wild Uanero yells. In the blaz- 
ing hght of a great fire he saw an orgy m full swing. 
This was a fiesta of Herculean dimensions. Seven 
oxen were roasting near the vast fire, there were 
several wild boars and all manner of pheasants, wild 
duck, and other fowl Irishmen were dancmg the 
unaccustomed raspon, one of the most typical of the 
llaneros’ dances, while Pdcz himself and a group of 
his “guaid of honour” were trying the sailors’ horn- 
pipe, coached by a profane and drunken son of the 
Emerald Isle. 
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But there was nothing in this to offend General 
Sini6n Bolivtir Out of the darkness he picked a 
partner, with perfect llancro form lie held her 
through tile furiously fast evolutions of “La Man 
cola,” one of the llancro dances which is most like 
those ageless gypsj figures danced to-daj behind the 
Alhambra in Granada, Around the couple a group 
of malacca players was joined hj an inspired guitar 
1 st Gradually some straj inshmen came over to 
watch. 

“Will jez look?” said an Insli voice. “Sure this 
one could dance the legs off a centipede ” 

The crowd of spectators grew Soon c\ en Paez got 
tired of his jig and joined the watching group lie 
looked, and then he looked again) 

“It IS the Commander in Chief!" he cncil There 
was a note of hojish pleasure in his voice "Don t 
stopi" he called to the nuisiaans. 

Grasping the first girl who came liaiidj, hgjoimal 
the dance There in the hnglil fircliglil two coiiplri 
finished the intncate hgiires of “la Mancola." 

Before tliev sank laughing and perspiring to the 
ground Bolivar knew that I’icz was his fnend 
“Come awaj from all this wild nonsense" said 
I’lcr, putting on dignitj “l\c will Iiaica ijutct luie 
at mj house ” 

llicre Bolhair was astonislieel to see his general eat 
with a knife and forki “The I iiglish haie taiiglil 
linn man) things ” he rcncticil 

I’icz told him all alKiiii Cbloiicl Uibon nothin) 
which Bollnr did not airradv know to lie 'ure Itit 
It wasaii iiniiicn c relief to linn to liiiil that l’j-/«a' 
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after all, loyal. Bolivar did not let Paez know that 
he knew how nearly the llaneio chieftain had come 
to treason 

Wilson was anested He was found to have been 
in the pay of the Spamaids, on the express mission 
of dividing the patriot cluefs 

Back in Angostura, Bolivar was attacked by a 
dangerous and prostrating fever His doctor said he 
must not move from his bed for at least two weeks, 
much better a month 

While he was still m bed he made Colonel Jimmy 
Rooke commander in chief of the foreign forces, and 
he read the speech winch Mr Hemy Clay had made 
months ago before the Ameiican Congiess Mi. 
Clay had stated that the cause of South Ameiican 
Independence was qmte as worthy of the suppoit of 
free men as was the cause of North American Inde- 
pendence Then Simon Bolivar got out ot bed, his 
temperature was even higher than it had been 

On February 27, 1819, with thirteen thousand foot 
soldiers and eight thousand horse, with food and 
ammunition. General Bolivar headed westward, 
how far westward he intended to go none of his 
soldiers knew 

This army was a patchwork of races, colours, and 
creeds even more starthngly contrasting than had 
been those other armies which Simon had drilled to 
victory in the past 

To the rich Indian missions on the Caiom River, 
Bolivar had sent Colonel Rooke and a party of Enghsh 
on a recruiting nussion Now the regiments which 
had been formed m England were made up m large 
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part of almost nai-ed Indians. These luarclicd side 
by side with the English and the Irish, some of m horn 
still retained their gaudy uniforms And they 
marched svell, keeping step to the inspinng music 
of the imlitaiy bands. BoUsar soon saw tliat his 
new troops from Great Bntaiit could dnll men 
Using them on this detail had kept them almost out 
of nuschief uhile they Mere in Angostura. Tlie 
Englishmen drilled the naked sasages in the same 
manual of arms uith nhich BoKtar liad dnllctl the 
ex slates — the one then used at West Pointl 

In the army , too, were many battalions of llancros 
and South Amcncans of all shades and colours 
Only one thing umted these troops dcrotion 10 
Bolltar At this time eten the generals uho com 
nianded them were loyal The siory of the ictt to 
Mliich this loyalty t\as put is uiihout doubt one of 
the greatest m military history 

With this army marched seicral hundred ssomeii 
Not only in South America but m Fiiroiie it was the 
custom at that time to tolerate women camp fol 
lowers Besides the wises who would not lease their 
men, there was also a poor widow with lierthildrcn 
who begged permission to follow the army luik m 
her home in New Granaih 

And so gaily at hrst heasils laden with muni 
tjons and followed by raiilr on llie hoof, this aniiv 
set out from \ngosiuri ssestwani and then yniie. 
what to the south. 

FinalU the army lunictl sriithwcsiw'aid Outlie 
ns-er Arauca Itolisar fell in with a mrseof rr fimu 
Santander lleliad sent this general Into New ( u 
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nada to pave his own way. He was to tell the peoples 
beyond the Andes that Venezuela, having conquered 
Spain in her own territory, was now coining to de- 
hvei’ New Granada from the chains wliich bound her. 
He was to say that “ before the sun had run its present 
course (before the year was out) there would be altars 
to hberty erected in the length and breadth of the 
land” Perhaps when Bolivar had sent Santander 
with this message he had thought that by the time 
he arrivedr it would indeed be true 
However that might have been, this messenger 
now returned had good news for the Commander in 
Chief -Santander was coming to join lum with a 
fresh army of New Granadans and the news was that 
his nation would welcome the Liberator as they had 
always welcomed him — with open arms 
That mght in a httle thatched hut wherein were 
no chairs, and with the roof leaking from the tropical 
deluge which poured upon it, Bolivar at long last 
revealed his plans to his officers. 

Standing bunched together hke fowls in a rain- 
storm, they heard him in speechless astomshment. 
He proposed to continue westward over the plains 
which surrounded the Casanera River and then up- 
ward over the Andes to Bogotdl And victory! 

But when he had fimshed speaking there was no 
burst of approval Only a heavy silence. 

“Well, I for one will follow wherever you lead,” 
spoke up Colonel Jimmy Rooke, “ even if that be to 
Cape Horn itself!” 

A httle more persuasion and his officers agreed to 
his plan They knew, as we cannot know, of the 
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temblc road which lay before them Thej knew of 
the rams and w hat they coutd do to a jungle which 
IS to-day as tvild as it svas then Even to-daj a party 
of sa cnasts armed and prepared mth all that modem 
knowlpdgc ean offer would not dare to crow tlie 
savannas of the Casanare Riser after the rams had 
come And this was merely the first part of the route 
— the easy part, if you like. 

The oflicers t\ere suom to secrecy, it would not 
yet do for the men to be told where they were going 

Simdn dismissed his officers. He was alone He 
thress himself m his hammock, blew out the candle 
but he did not sleep He saw all the horrors ahead 
but beyond them he saw another thing too a wut 
country umted m freedom 

for eight dais the men, the horses and the mules 
followed the n\cr Then it was no longer wide 
enough for their lioats At this point, hcaritig that 
beyond the mumbled plains lay mountains two 
llancro regiments deserted Kollnr did noi eicii iry 
to restrain them. 

The maize cakes which they bad brought with 
them for food were now meltetl in the constant wet 
and the only food was licef— raw beef for in lids 
fish 5 life fires could not he built And then there 
opened to their mcw sonietlimg cien wetter than 
the slim\ n\er These were the limitless pfams of 
the Cbsatiare Kiser now a lake which s|trrad al«'Ut 
them for more than one liiiitdred miles! 

Tile banks of the streams which had oirtlldHol m 
make this mighty lake through w Inch no biat woow 
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carry them weie outlined by “twisted Vines and those 
long daggerhke thorns Grey-blue herons dragged 
then legs as they flitted in flocks over the leaden, 
streaming sky. Ammal hfe had fled except for the 
alhgators, whose paradise the men of Bolivar’s army 
were invading In the water were caribes, those fish 
of winch the British Legion had been told in the 
West Indies. They bit bare legs with the ferocity of 
sharks 

Day after day, exhausted beyond speech, the army 
went on There were few who had shoes now Cloth- 
ing began to rot on their bodies And in this lake 
were nvers, just as the Gulf Stream flows through ' 
the ocean. The current of these swollen submerged 
nvers was swift. In the water itself rafts had to be 
made to cross these streams, their course was marked 
by the jungle which ran in tangled rankness along 
their submerged banks Many cattle, horses, and 
mules that had struggled through the jungle were 
swept away to drown in the current And men 
grown utterly weary no longer fought the wetness 
which was become their element. We must remem- 
ber that none knew where they were going, or why. 
They followed where a man they loved was leading 
them They followed Simdn Bolivar. 

And then one day, when they had been three fright- 
ful weeks m the lake which the plains of Casanare 
had become, someone saw a triangle in the sky. 
What was that which cut the leaden heaven almost 
above them? There were many among those simple 
Indians who had never heard of the Andes Terror 
woise than any which had gone before gripped them. 
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For now there were other spectral tnangles as well, 
and they knew that these were mountains! 

At a httle Indian tallage called Tame thej halted 
for three days Here at least tlic) did not sleep in 
water, for the tallage was on one of the lowest spurs 
of the Andes. Abote them towered a giant s castle 
of snow-covered peaks. There at least there would 
be no rain 

It was at Tame that thet fell in with Santander s 
army He now commanded three tliousand two 
hundred men With him, too, were mules and a fetv 
horses of New Granada, mured to tlie mountains 
The rumour got about m the Venezuelan ami) that 
they were going into the mountains, but others said 
that they were going only a little way 

Forward again The llancro troops had lost many 
of their horses. On their spindly bowed legs they 
climbed painfully Without their horses thc\ were 
but half men Bollwr promised them fine near am 
mala, better than thty had eser seen let the hearts 
of the llancros were tom, for m tlic fisc days’ asemt 
from Tame to the pass at Paya all their remaining 
horses pcnshcsl. Tliere were now only a few nudes 
and some pitiful cattle following the ami\ of I!ol! 
var 

At the pass of Paya were Spaniarsls In a siiiMcn 
surprise attack Santaniler destroy eti tins eiicins force 
T here must be no men left to tell the tale of the on 
coming painois. Some pnsoiicrs they took svnh 
them. 

Bollrar did not even slarc to choose the nio't lie 
qucntctl of the mountain trails. To keep Ins adi ance 
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secret he chose the loneliest passes over the primeval 
Andes 

And now, having passed that pass of Thermopylae, 
Paya, these men from the tropical lowlands saw the 
great barrier Andes rise before them in all its in- 
human whiteness and horror Sheer faces of rock 
Were covered by glacial snows, on winch a man* 
might gam no footing and from which he might — 
and several did — plunge into the black depths almost 
a mile below him. The mountains were noisy with 
the thundering of mighty cataracts winch plunged 
perpendicularly down their sides. There was thunder, 
hghtmng, freezing ram, and swirhng snow The 
wind moaned and chilled their bones 

The unknown Englishman who was one of Boli- 
var’s followers on this maich and who wrote Cam- 
paigns and Voyages 

“In many parts the torrents that rage from rock 
to rock, almost perpendicularly beneath the narrow 
path, were so far below, that their roar was scarcely 
heard, and, as the wearied ammals fell one by one, 
they could be traced m their descent by the crushing 
of shrubs, growing in the clefts of the fearful pre- 
apices, until they were seen to roll down the foam- 
ing stream.” 

The crossing of these terrifying torrents was done 
in two ways At times the trunks of giant trees were 
laid across them, and men, not dating to look down, 
picked their way over. Sometimes when they were 
nearer to the mad rush of the streams, cUnging to 
the underside of the trees, they crossed up to their 
necks in the icy water 
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Bolivar, to cterj one s amazement, rode his horse 
—being one of the few which had come with San 
tander from New Granada it was somewhat used 
to the mountains — across these log bndges carr}ang 
a sick man or a woman who was exhausted lie 
would sometimes make as manj as scsen of these 
crossings 

The other wav to cross the streams was more 
fnghtemng Somenmes a torrent liad nit two faces 
of rock so dccplj that it could hard) he seen far 
below In this case a bndge was made of rawhide 
and the twasting hbrous stems of \incs On this a 
pullcj was ngged, (In the same w b} the same 
mechamsm, a nirtain is pulled back and forth ) In 
a straw basket like thbsc one secs in pmtircs of old 
p.asscngcr balloons men and horses were pulled 
across these cltosmsl Uh) did tlict not drop into 
the abjas? Unfortunatelj man) duL The Iceldj 
kicking ammals would break the impnmsed lialloon 
basket 

This armj which he commandcil had nccer felt 
cold It was an unfamiliar torture And thej were 
almost naked before it m the clannii) mists and the 
whitc-toothed winds of the mountain' Tlicir com* 
manlier busied himself making rawhide gariiiciits 
for hts soldiers lie was cscr> where gisiiig liiiusetf 
no rest As a man struggicil with hlceiliiig liaiidi to 
climb a precipice he would look licsidc hiiii to <t 
the Commander in Chief standing there 
“Courage, man It won t l>e loig *0 now and '»u 
liavcalrcad) done enough, cndurcil m"uj h townie 
)Otir name for all time in the liook of j lot) Ht 
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this march, you know, you will have ficed South 
America.” 

And the man, standing now on top of the par- 
ticular precipice he had oveicomc, teaching down 
to a comrade to help him with the load of ammuni- 
tion which, now that the mules weie dead, had to be 
earned by the men, snulcd He felt proud of him- 
self, he felt the greatness of his cause. He had hai dly 
noticed that as the Liberatoi spoke he, too, had been 
climbing the precipice and that his hands wcic also 
bleeding. 

The arm}'- had climbed neaily fifteen thousand feet 
Now they were above the timber line. Theie was no 
longer a bit of wood for a file Could one have been 
kindled, the roaring wind would have blown it out. 
In the brief pale sun of noon the men lay prone, 
taking in thiough their skins the faint warmth 
The air was thin and their cais beat with the altitude 
as their tired hearts i aced In the sharp hai 1 or sudden 
bhnding snow they felt strangely tired It would 
have been a sweet contentment to die 
And then there was the voice again close beside 
the ear of the man who had sunk to the ground 
“Soldier, aiise! Below us there is a warm green 
valley decorated with bright flowers A land where- 
in there are many horses We have now only to go 
down mto that valley and we shall have conquered 
South America! It is not far now and the road 
descends into warmth and plenty ” 

And there was another, too, who never lost heart 
or was even at all discouraged 
This was Colonel Jimmy Rooke, that flower of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race In the vet lake vhich cotcreJ 
the savannas of the Casanare, he would laugh and 
say how glad he was of the fine cool rain, and to get 
his fill of swimming at last 
In the heights he would say, “Well, at least here 
we’re not bothered by desolish damp alhgators, 
those fellows had their mouths vnde open for me 
the whole Omc. It was wlutc meat they were after. 
I’m thinking ” 

Big and white-skinned, with his red hair and beanl 
hangmg in long tangled curls, he could male a 
djang man laugh with his imperfect Spamsh. And 
somehow as an Anglo-Saxon he roused the pndc of 
race in the Creoles and the Indians They could do 
svhat he could dot But they could not match his 
^icty With Colonel Jimmy Kooke everything was 
always all nght in the best of possible worlds. 

Bolivar always called him “Ilimmy,” a cross 
between the Spanish form of James, which is yaime 
(the J a heavaly aspirated II) and the English 
diminutive 

But now they were come to the highest peak of all 
the top of their world the Eiramo dc Pnvba. 

There was, as before no foci for fires, cveniftherr 
had Iiecn the wind would have put them out Tlie 
men and the women sat close together for vvamitli 
Towards dawn a soldier crept up to Simfm, 

“The poor widow and her children— you retnrni- 
Ikt the one who asked to go with the army hick to 
her home m New Cranailal” 

“I rcnicnilier her," said SmiiJiL “Ulpt Its' 
happened!" 
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The man lowered his voice, he could haidly be 
heard for the moaning of the wind 

“She IS frozen to death,” he whispered, “herself 
and all of her children*” 

Sim6n bowed Ins head in prayer. 

But a few minutes later he was helping Rooke 
make a crude tent for another woman and her new- 
born baby. 

To the woman Bolivar said, “ Your little son is a 
symbol of the new day winch has dawned in 
America!” 

Next day the mothei with the babe in her aims 
maiched with the army 




win 


COLOSCL JAMrS ROOKf 

UouvAR HAD crossed the \ndcs At Tatnr that 
Milage on the lowest Andean spur of iljc \ene7ucUn 
Side, he had had three thousand two huiulrctl men 
Now there were twcUc huiulrctl slvclctons wltn 
looked as if the) liad l>ecn crucinctl llui ihc\ svrrc 
chmhint; downwartll Colonel Kookc was Still m the 
rear with some detachments 
1 lie sun came out and throu),U the brilliant mi' 
thc\ saw a s*allc\ — as ),rcm as an emerald 
Thc\ were at last rcall) walking, m ilic \allr\ wliteli 
Was decorated with flowers, Imt the arnw lo'iVnl 
like the dead wlio had just arrived in laraih'c 
Indcctl tlic peasants frtim the \il(a>e m 'sm' 
C ranaiU tlioiij^ht rhev were not mortal mm H y 
CT^l'^etl thcnl^clvc^ at ^in;, these aninritnoiv < on- 
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as if out of the earth, and ran away. Bolivar called 
a few of his ragged scouts to him. 

“Cut your hair and wash in the clear waters of 
that near-by stream Set your rags in the best order 
you can. Then go into the villages and proclaim 
that an aimy of liberators has come to dehver New 
Granada!” 

In the village of Socha, in the verdant flowering 
valley of the Sagamosa, Bolivar halted and set up a 
kind of headquarters He was awaiting the ariival 
of the gallant Rooke, who had charge of the 
stragglers who had been unable to keep up with the 
main army Also Bolivar had no up-to-date infor- 
mation of the state of affaiis m New Granada. He 
did not know how large an army he would have to 
face Looking at the pathetic remnant of his men 
sleeping, most of them, in the sun, he felt for a 
moment uncertain These men smiled hke children 
as they slept the sleep of exhaustion But the warm 
sun was falhng on their unconsaous bodies, and he 
loiew that that sun would warm their hearts 

Then the news he had been awaiting arrived A 
young and gallant Spamsh general, Barreira, was m 
command of three thousand of the finest troops 
which had ever been sent from Spam Veteians of 
the Napoleomc wais And this general now knew 
of Bolivar’s presence He was awaiting m the passes 
of the mountains to cut him ofi^ from Bogota 
They had been m the village of Socha only a day. 
His men awoke to eat and then went to sleep once 
more Bolivar called General Lara to him 

“Lara,” he said; “you see how it is We have lost 
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too many men From a military standpoint it is 
almost as senous that we hate lost all our horses. 
In this march six mounts have pmshed under me 
alone — and I am not the heaviest man in this armyl 
Our Venezuelan llancros arc no good on their feet 
They cannot walh on those crooked legs, v\ hich are 
only meant to curl under the bellj of a horse Take 
a few of the best-dressed men and go our and recniit 
Beg horses as you beg for men 

“Tell the people that vve have crossed the Andes 
with the blessing of God, that America might lie 
free, the South as well as the Nonli. They give 
their men and their horses in a liolv cause Tlicv 
give them for their country and for the freedom of 
mankind " 

Lara saluted and dcp.irtcd. 

Even before the Commander m Chief espeeteil him 
Lara returned laden with food— and with eight 
hundred new rccruitsi Besides be had more tlian a 
thousand horses The llaneros slept no more now , 
they were busy training their new mounts in the 
sunlight and also in the bnglit moonlight The 
army, fed, rested, and warmed, came back to vigour 
The men s hearts were braver for the terrors tliev 
had passeil and the few women who hail come from 
the other side of those nnghtv white inountaun 
laughetl in the spar! ling sunlight 

But they staveil at Socha only three davs On th'" 
tenth ol JiiU thip they were on the inartli on-e 
more It had lieen barely four nioiitln since Bdliat 
had left AngoMura In litv heart he alreadr Inrw 
that he liad accomphihed one of the gttatest Iran •» 
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military history He could no longci even seriously 
icgard the gicat obstacles ahead If he had crossed 
the Andes with that army he could, he knew, do any- 
thing His mood of elation rode with him ; he could 
not shake it off It clung persistently, just as at 
Jamaica, not so long ago, despair had clung per- 
sistently 

A fire was lighted behind his biight eyes. 

The Spanish general Barreira was young and very 
good-looking. He was also vigorous, at once he 
determined to talce the offensive He had heard talcs 
of the condition of the Libeiator’s aimy He would 
stiike now and stiikc hard, with his full force. That 
was good generalship 

Bolivar must fight a battle. Right away, before he 
could rest Ins troops or even before he could drill 
those New Granadans who had but yesterday joined 
his ranks Here was a battle to be fought and on it 
hung his inmiortal soul If he did not win this fight 
his whole hfe would be far worse than wasted The 
many patriot dead would have died m vain Not 
only those new-made ghosts, those frozen souls 
whose voices wlnstled in the winds which swept ovei 
the snowy crags of the Andes, but all those others 
who through the years had grven their lives that 
Great Colombia might be born He had been fight- 
ing since 1810 — ^nine years Ten thousand dead men 
cried to him to win In this battle he must risk 
South America itself m a single spin of the wheel of 
fate But Bolivar knew that it would not be chance 
alone. Victories are made by men! 

Barreira had crossed a river and occupied a strong 
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posioon BoHvar in the early morning;, starting 
before light, made a forced marcli and with Santan- 
der and Anzoingui drove the Spaniard back over 
the nver, but Barreira’s position was still good, for 
he had taken possession of a commanding hilL For 
a week they fought. Each day Bolivar feared the 
arrival of Spamsh remforcements from Bogoti 
There were attacks and counter attacks, no deasions 

On the seventh day Bolivar found himself m a bad 
position under a hill commanded by the enemy, his 
back to a swamp He ordered Santander to occupy 
at all costs a rodsy lull directly in Iront Santander 
tned and failed. 

The patriot army was literally in a hole. All 
around them they could see the war horses of the 
enemy cavalry charging in a arcle, the bnlhant 
battle flags earned on lances cutting the honzon 
It was as if on those heights above them thecnemy 
was tiding in a sort of arcus nng, linng volley after 
volley at the patnot troops penned m the pit below 

Bolivar commanded the Bnnsh Begion to attatk 
Up the hiU, With mcredible bravery they charged, 
keeping in ranks, heedless of the fire which poured 
down on them. In the exact formation used by the 
Bnnsh at another place Bunker Hill O Leary — 
the man who was the Liberator’s faithful friend 
through bfe and to whom we one so much that 
know about Simdn Bolivar — fell, severely Mounded, 
And then, while in the act of leading a charge, 
Colonel James Rooke fell Mackintosh took com 
mand, rallied the Enghsh and the Irish who Mere 
beginning to feel the tembic punishment, and 
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charged again up the lull Once more they fell back, 
and then with bayonets fixed they again charged 
upward into the devastating fii e And this time they 
drove the Spamsh before them I 
But Bolivar turned his glass anothei way Almost 
at the nunute that the British Legion had taken the 
heights the thing he had feared all week occured 
Fresh reinforcements had arrived and weie attacking 
Soublette’s division in the rear 
Bolivar turned to Colonel Rondon, who was in 
command of a llanero regimenn 

“Colonel,” he said, “save your country'” 

The Spanish were attacking Soublette by a narrow 
pass. Their position seemed invmable They were 
so closely crowded together that it was hke driving 
a cork back into a bottle to force them to retreat. 
The glass of the Commander in Chief was stuck to 
his eye He saw the famous llanero charge, that 
movement which seemed timed to the wind itself; 
saw the fanuhar lances fixed in position 
“Once more,” he prayed, “only one more llanero 
charge' God send them victory!” 

Then there was only confusion, the sounds of 
thick cries, he could not see more than a melee of 
men and hoises. And then — notlung The pass was 
suddenly clear At once Bolivar threw m his 
infantry. They weie able to attack the disorgamsed 
Spamaids by both flanks The battle was his 
Darkness fell Heavy torrential rain; it was as if 
the cannon had opened the skies In the cover of 
darkness some of the Spamaids fled On the lulls 
and m the passes many lay dying — many patriots, 
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more Spanish, One of the ■wounded made no cry 

In a rude tent lay the redheaded giant Colonel 
James Rookc, Doctor Foley, never forgetting to talk 
soothingly m his pleasant Irish voice, was giving 
short commands He "was performing an operation 
It was before the day of anesthetics. AU Colonel 
Rooke had had ■was a saff dnnk. The faces of those 
■who watched were white. Their necks turned as the 
doctor turned, their eyes followed his hands One 
seasoned soldier left the tent, he was too sick to stay 
and see more 

Then at last, “All done, my bra\c boy I” said the 
doctor 

“Well, then, shotv it to me," said Rooke, his voice 
stiU a htcle gay 

“Show what?” asked the doctor 

“ The arm man You know well what I mean ” 

Then, holding with his remaining arm the 
amputated member he said, “Wasn’t it truly a 
beauty? Did you ever see a finer, stronger arm, 
Doctor?” 

“It’s not at all bad,” said Doctor Foley, “but I’\c 
cut off hetter ones.” 

“There you arc lying to mel You never saw a 
better arm,” laughed Rooke, and he made the arm 
\vave and cned, though now his \oice ntis weaken 
mg “ Viva ia patnal” 

“And which country do you mean bj that?” asked 
the doaor “You arc half Insh and half Enghsh, 
and jou’vc fought for both countries in j'our time.” 

Rooke, suddenly senous, looked at him lie 
dropped the se^ cred arm Ifc spoke genti) 
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“I mean,” lie said, “the one I am dying for'” 

In another tent a man was writing It was Sim6n 
Bolivar, who was keeping a man waiting — a man 
who was to cross the Andes alone to take a letter to 
a very pretty young lady in Angostura, Mrs. James 
Rooke While he wrote, the tears fell 

And later, when all that he had hoped from his 
campaign had come to pass, Bollvai said m his first 
public speech, “To Rooke I owe all my good fortune 
m New Granada, and Venezuela is indebted to him 
for the preservation of its President and will in times 
to come attribute her liberty mainly to Rooke ” 

The day after the soldier had departed for Ango- 
stura with the letter, Colonel James Rooke lay dead. 

Bolivar and his staff were having a hght lunch. 

“It is evident that Barreira is on his way back to 
Bogota Or at least that he thinlts he is But we 
shall teach him better,” said the Commander m 
Chief 

It was on the bridge of Boyacd that the action was 
fought wluch, coming as it did at the end of the 
sixty-five fateful days since Bolivar had left Mentecal 
m Venezuela, caused the French military writer 
Mitre to say that on the day of this battle Bolivar 
“made sure of his immortality and deaded the fate 
of America ” 

At Boyacd, Bolivar took not only the young 
Spanish general prisoner — ^Barreira gave himself up 
to a private of Colonel Rooke’s old regiment, the 
“Rifles” — but also his second in command, thirty- 
nine ofiicers, and sixteen' hundred soldiers Also a 
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vast amount of ammunition and many horses were 
turned over This was a glorious victory The 
patnots had Tost only thirteen killed and fifty two 
wounded 

Bolivar had one of the Spanish prisoners shot at 
once It was that Captain Vinom who had treach- 
erously betraved the fortress at Puerto Cabello seven 
long years before 

The battle was over Bolivar was too good a soldier 
to nuniimse danger and now he was realistic in his 
view of his success. It had come at last He mounted 
hi5 horse and rode, dressed as a common soldier, 
back into the sohtude which was South Amcnca 
He wanted to be alone vnth the continent itself He 
bowed low to the peasant women whom he passed 
They were clad in a peculiar shade of blue woollen, 
seen only m the province of Tunja But soon, leaving 
the villages behind, he was alone in the wilderness 
watchmg the snowy heron “marching like a grena 
dicr, in grave and regular cadence, slowly lifting its 
long leg, distending and planting it dHibcratcly, 
looking to the right and to the left the while, os if 
dressing by guide on the Bank of a platoon 

Those peaks of the Andes seen from this distance 
appeared no more than so many stacks of grain So 
do difficulties o\crcome seem insignificant m retro- 
spect, This was, he knew, the moment of conquest, 
and yet he was almost overcome by Meanness. lie 
w as suddenly so ured that life itself seemed too great 
an effort Also a strange fear now gnppcd his heart 

*J rdt to CiWi*. [m Ifu Tttn s8ji mud 1823 by CpJodri I>urtf of 
pmakiphia. 
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“I fear peace more than war,” he muttered 
Then, sinking to the giound and covering himself 
with his nuhtary cape, he slept. 

Next day his mood had utterly changed. He was 
all gaiety, singing those French mihtary songs of 
his, appearing everywhere at once, giving careful 
commands. Leaving the army to bung up the 
prisoners and the spoils of war, and taking three 
picked squadrons of cavaliy with him, he set out for 
Santa F6 de Bogota Joan of Arc never made a more 
triumphal progress 

Everywhere there were arches of roses; flowers 
strewed his way. He saw the picturesque old Spamsh 
city with the two eerie churches perched so high in 
the mountams above it 
He looked and said to himself, “ My city ” 

As he rode m the midst of vivas and oles a woman 
came up and, kneeling, clutched his foot m the 
stirrup. 

“You are not reall” she cried “ You are a vision.” 
He dismounted and raised her up 
“I am real enough to give you a lass,” he said 
And then, in the midst of that cheering multitude, 
something happened — something which was to 
change his hfe forever; in a fateful moment a girl 
with green eyes threw him a red rosel 

Somehow in the midst of all the tumult he had 
seen her face and he caught the rose and put it be- 
tween his teeth. He was dressed m a black dress coat 
and spotless white trousers, which were very tight- 
fitting in the fashion of the day He wore Welhngton 
boots and a helmet covered with rawhide. Tlus 
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helmet he now removed as he bowed to the lady of 
the red, red rose. 

The lady’s name was Mrs. Thome. She was the 
wife of an English doctor, a staid and respectable 
man who adored her But she had been bom 
Manuela Sdenz and she had spent her girlhood in 
Lima, Peru It was still to be a httic while before 
Bolivar knew how she could dance, how she could 
nde. To-day she was only one of a multitude gone 
mad. 

Someone proffered him a wreath of golden laurel 
leaves, but he laughed and would not put it on 

“That ” he said, “is for General Santander or for 
General Anzoiogiu ” 

But Anzoiogui, who was ndmg behind, looked 
hke a dead man, he had caught a fever in the Andes 
from which he had not recovered. With Bolivar, 
too, were the sad remnants of the Bnash Legion 
Looking at them, so few now and these few all skin 
and bones, he thought of the cost of this bncf day 
of triumph 

Now they were threading their v\Tiy through the 
narrow meieval streets, through the cro'n ds which 
choked them, tlicy were approaching the anaent 
Spanish Palace of the Viceroys. On the steps Bolivar 
dismounted, Hcv\^ahthcfigurc, pnvation agreed 
with him, and m his face v. as the eagerness and force, 
the will to conquer, which had made this day He 
greeted all his old fnends by name. Reverently he 
asked about Carmlo Torres and all those other 
patnots whom the Spanish had put to death He 
remembered that Torres had said to him when he 
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was in despair on the island of Jamaica, “Your 
country cannot die, General Bolivar, while you live ” 

“My joy would be complete if only President 
Torres was here to share it with us,” he said to the 
gentlemen of New Granada. 

But It was not a day on which to indulge sad 
thoughts. 

“Only three days ago,” the Alcalde (Mayor) was 
saying, “we were all invited to a grand ball to be 
given here m the Palace to celebrate the supposed 
royahst victories I myself did not see fit to attend, 
but I am told that it was a grand afi^air In the middle 
of It someone noticed that the Viceroy was gone!” 
Then the old man loweied his voice “Sdlamo left 
something behind* You will find half a milhon 
pesos in the Royal Treasury ” 

“That IS really good-news,” said Bolivar frankly 
“ My men have crossed the Andes ; they have endured 
all, everything, but they have never had a payday 
since they joined.” 

Bolivar used the money which he found m the 
Royal Treasury to good advantage All the soldieis 
were well paid as he had promised them they would 
be, on those frigid^ nights on the lugh Andes He 
also ai ranged pensions for the widows of the patriots 
who had been put to death by the Spamards. He 
gave no thought to himself Sim 6 n Bolivar was 
nevei known to reward himself, 01 to be anything 
butgeneious to a fault. 

On the steps of the Palace he made a short speech 
which paved the way for that Great Colombia winch 
he now knew in his heart he had aclneved. 
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“Just as your great President, Camilo Torres, came 
to the aid of your sister republic Venezuela, so now 
has Venezuehi come to your aid She has done no 
more than pay her just debt ” 

He was working, as he had always worked, to 
cement a umon between the two states For he knew 
that Venezuela needed New Granada at the moment 
even more than New Granada had needed Simdn 
BoHvar New Granada ^vas still a nch and almost 
unspoiled state. She had not felt the terrible ravages 
of ^va^ as had Venezuela, Here there had been no 
Boves to bum and destroy True, her strongest men 
had been put to death, but the country itself was 
still nch m every resource needed for war and nch 
also m man power 

Somehow, m spite of the balls which lasted all 
night, the endless dinners, and the endless toasts and 
speechifying he managed to \vnto a full report for 
Vice-President Zea in Angostura, telling of all that 
had befallen The report is so long that it takes more 
than rwo days to read it 

As he wrote he had no idea that once more in 
Angostura that game which South Amcncans de- 
light to play v.'ns already in full swing He did not 
know poUtical intnguc had already almost swept 
away the fabnc of government which he had pro- 
diced With so much thought and with so manj 
battles The South Amcncans ha^'c a name for this 
sort of thing the) call it “flamingo croquet ” 
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GREAT COLOMBIA 

In a sumptuous Spanish room in the Viceregal 
Palace in Bogota, a room draped with Venetian 
brocade of a deep rose colour, a council of state had 
just been concluded Bohvar sat sprawled behind a 
great carved table, black with age Beside lum, pad 
in hand, sat Geneial O’Leary They weic, at last, 
alone 

“Sire,” said the Irishman, “you must take some 
rest This business of government is more arduous 
than battles themselves.” 

“ You think of me as a man, O’Leary You are my 
fiicnd, 3^ou know’’ that I feel heat and cold and love 
and hate like other men Sometimes I thmiv you aie 
tlie onl}’ man in South America wdio docs ” 

2S7 
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O’Leary watched him quietly while the Liberator 
bit the end of tlie long quill pen he was holdmg A 
pen used only for the great man’s signature. He 
dictated everything he wrote now There were so 
many letters to wnte to so many governments, so 
many state papers to prepare, that conversation had 
become a ranty between BoUvar and his Secretary 
GeneraL Sim6n had been substituting dictation for 
conversation. Only so could he get through the 
pressure of work. He dictated while he dres^ and 
undressed, while he ate, even sometimes while 
he rode he would suddenly rein in his horse and 
0 IrCazy would pull out his notebook wn Dng with 
difficulty as his mount walked, keeping pace with 
the Liberator s horse. 

“When I am m the field,” BoUvar ruminated, “I 
always think of wirming wars and I alway think that 
when they arc won there will be a golden time of 
peace. Peace and prosperity The kind of picture 
one sees drawn in the cartouche of an old map or in 
a mural painting Again and again I have to remind 
myself that peace is the real war I” 

“ It IS in the peace that we must fight to the death 
It IS in peace that evil passions arise. It is in peace 
that selfish men would sell their country for a fc\N 
pieces of silver I have seen the same men who would 
assassinate me in peace perform deeds of incredible 
valour by my si dc in battle. In battle these same men 
would die that I might li\c.” 

Softl} the Irishman spoke in his perfea Castilian 
“ Perhaps, sire, } ou arc thinking, os I am, of General 
Santander?” 
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“ Yes. I was Santander is to me what women are 
said to be I caimot live with him and I cannot hve 
Avithout Inm. Santander is the only man m my staff 
who is competent for civil government He has a 
legal mind He knows how to rule men He also 
Imows how to ruin his enemies If I had appointed 
any man but Santander Vice-President of our new 
government, something tells me that that man 
would not have hved happily or long in office Yet 
I well know that such a man ought not to have un- 
limited power However, he is, I feel sure, loyal to 
me personally . . . now ” 

To this O’Leary did not reply 

In this overbusy hfe of his it was sometimes neces- 
sary to get away from every one, or almost every one. 
One day he lay sunning in his hammock Care was 
far away, m intervals of dictating to O’Leary he 
would hum gay French mihtary songs As the warm 
sun toasted his skin he smiled faintly, sweetly, at 
peace in the heat which was his native element. He 
lay hke a hzard m the sun 

O’Leaiy jumped up; someone was without. An 
officer m the full formal regalia of the Colombian 
navy was salutmg before him. He was an Enghsh- 
man whom Bolivar had never met Bolivar had not 
been expecting visitors. 

“Sire, I have dispatches for you from Angostura,” 
he said 

“You have just come from there yourself?” asked 
Simon. 

“It has taken me almost two months to aoss the 
Andes,” said the officer 


T 
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“How did you leave tbm^ in Angostura?” 

“Bad,” said the officer, “very bad ” 

Partly from the dispatches and partly from the 
naval officer BoHvar learned the truth The game of 
“flamingo croquet” again. This umc it had all but 
destroyed the Angostura govemment. 

The mild New Granadan, Vice-President Zea, had 
not been able to hold matters m his own hands It 
was the old, old story Even the same character* 
assuming their accustomed villamous parts. Both 
Ansmcndi, from his island of Margarita, and 
Manfio had revolted first against General Urdancta 
and then against the Angostura government, that 
was to say against the Liberator lumself It tvas felt 
that Bolivar had deserted his native country I 

“Is this openly said of me?” BoIhTir osked his in 
formant 

“Sire, you have been formally accused before the 
Congress of Angostura of desertion! It has been 
forrnally charged that you went into New Granada 
without permission ” 

Tor just a moment Bolivar’s dark eyes were cruel 
and intense, bke the eyes of an eagle who has sighted 
pre> He said nothing 

The naval officer went on with his story General 
Urdancta had arrested Ansmcndi and put lum in a 
cell in Angostura, but this ccU had at once become 
the open place of meeting for the rebels Before long 
Ansmenffi had broken out of it, marched on the 
Presidents house, assumed poucr, and appointed 
Manfio his chief of stafi"! 

Bol^^’a^ called an orderly 
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“My compliments to Vice-President Santander, 
and will he attend me at once?” 

To the na^al ofhcei, he said, “You must be tiled, 
sir; I ha\c m}sclf' crossed the Andes My ordeily 
will see that }ou have evciy comfort.” 

Santander could not have been fai aw^ay, for he 
appealed almost at once Bolivai, as he told him 
biiefl} of the events m Venezuela, had a feeling that 
he had already known of them 

“Santander,” Bolivar finished, “before it is light 
in the morning I shall be on my way to Angostura. 
You w'lll be in supi erne command here I recommend 
to youi care all the Spanish piisoneis. As you know, 
I have written to Salamo to aiiange foi their ex- 
change and have had as 3'’ct no answer. Especially 
look aftci young Baircira He is a brave lad, and 
since he came from Spam he cannot be altogether 
blamed for espousing the cause of his country He 
IS not like those othei renegades you and I have dealt 
wuth ” 

“In all that I do,” replied Santander, “I shall have 
only one guide As each affair comes before me I 
shall ask myself, ‘In w^hat manner would the Liber- 
ator lumself have handled this matter?’” 

“Don’t be so formal, Santander. Have we not 
slept side by side m the cold pdramos of the Andes? 
All I ask of you, comrade-m-arms, is that you will 
act as my friend. And as the friend of your country ” 

Bade again over the Andes, as fast as the strength 
of brave hoises, changed at each village, and patient 
mules would allow Over those perilous bridges of 
rawlude pulleys, into the chasms, and up over the 
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snowy peaks And then Bolivar was at last flgating 
downstream on the Donnngo River, the first of that 
System of waterways which would m the end carry 
him into the great Ormoco itself He was m a 
flechera, decorated with pennants. 

At Barmas he saw another flechera, similarly de- 
corated With the insigma of a patnot general What 
did this Signify? 

With spyglass to his eye, Bolivar looked again at 
the bnUiant pennants which fluttered against the 
jungle green of the tangled growth along the river’s 
edge. 

“Invite that general on board, whoever he may 
be,” Bolivar commanded 

S tandin g m a small boat which was being rowed 
toward the flecchcra of the Liberator was a man who 
might have been Bolivar’s brother— or his son It 
was as if Sim6n saw his own image there by some 
reflective magic of the smooth flowmg ^vatc^5 of the 
tropical nver 

Am ved on board Bolivar’s craft, the young general 
knelt and kissed the Liberator s hand. Hastily BoU 
var bade him get up Then, by what instinct he 
knew not he kissed on both cheeks. It was his 
first meeting with Jos^ Antomo Sucr^ who \vas to 
be known os the “ White Knight," the j'oung wamor 
of spotless honour 

Bncfly Sucr6 sketched his career He had been one 
of Manfio s generals and then when Monfio had 
formed his own government in defiance of the Libcr^ 
ator’s he had refused to be party to it. During the 
Liberator’s recent absence from Venezuela he had 
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been effective m checking Morales and Morillo. It 
was Zea who had named him general 
“But, sire, I am a general only by your will I 
would gladly be a private in your army.” 

Bolivar coniiimed the appointment, since the 
young man seemed to wish him to do so personally, 
and tlie two flecheras ' drew apart Thus began a 
relationship which was to be as nearly perfect as 
any the lonely Simon Bolivai was ever to know He 
had met a man m whom he could place imphcit 
trust, “the son whom Providence has sent me m re- 
compense for leaving me childless ” 

Ansmendi was standing on one of the bright green 
balconies of Government House m Angostuia He 
saw a figure dressed in a cape followed by an escort 
of honour “It cannot be ” Then he saw it was! 

In another moment he was greeting Sim6n Bolivar 
as if he, Arismendi, were his most loyal suppoiter 
Bolivar on Ins part gave no sign that he had the least 
suspiaon that anything was amiss 

In fact, nothing was Before the might of his 
presence the storm clouds rolled up and passed away, 
leaving serene skies He appeared before Congress, 
stated his record, and invited cntiasm. There was 
none Instead, a great burst of heartfelt acclaim 
Arismendi arranged one of those vast balls m 
honour of the returmng conqueror. Maiino took 
his accustomed attitude of complete repentance. 
Arismendi, in spite of his disloyalty, was a capable 
man He had retained the cabinet which Bolivar had 
selected before he had left, and had governed well 
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snowy peaks And then Bolivar was at last floating 
downstream on the Domingo Rrver, the first of that 
system of waterways which would m the end carry 
him into the great Orinoco itself He was m a 
flechera, decorated with pennants. 

At Bannas he saw another flechera, similarly de- 
corated with the msigma of a patriot general What 
did this sigmfy? 

With spyglass to his eye, Bolivar looked again at 
the bnlhant pennants which fluttered against the 
jungle green of the tangled growth along the river’s 
edge. 

“Invite that general on board, whoever he may 
be,” Bolivar commanded. 

Standmg in a small boat which was being rowed 
toward the fletchera of the Liberator was a man who 
might have been Bolivar’s brother — or his son It 
was as if Sim6n saw his own image there by some 
reflective magic of the smooth fiovnng svntcrs of the 
tropical nver 

Arrived on board Bolivar’s craft, the young general 
knelt and kissed the labcrator’s hand Hasniy Boll 
var bade him get up Then, by what instinct he 
knew not, he kissed him, on both checks. It was his 
first meeting with Josi Antomo Suerf, who was to 
be known as the “ White Kmght,” the joung ivamor 
of spotless honour 

Bncfly Sucr^ sketched his career He had been one 
of Manflo s generals, and then when Manflo had 
formed his own government in defiance of the Liber 
atoifs he had refused to be party to it During the 
Liberators recent absence from Venezuela he had 
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been effective in checking Morales and Morillo It 
was Zea who had named him general 
“But, sire, I am a general only by your will I 
would gladly be a private m your army ” 

Bolivar confiimed the appointment, since the 
young man seemed to wish him to do so personally, 
and the two flecheras * drew apart Thus began a 
relationslup which was to be as nearly perfect as 
any the lonely Sim6n Bolivar was ever to know He 
had met a man in whom he could place imphcit 
trust, “ the son whom Providence has sent me m re- 
compense for leaving me childless.” 

Arismendi was standing on one of the bright green 
balconies of Government House in Angostura He 
saw a figure dressed in a cape followed by an escort 
of honour “It cannot be ” Then he saw it was I 
In another moment he was greeting Sim6n Bolivar 
as if he, Arismendi, were his most loyal supporter 
Bolivai on his part gave no sign that he had the least 
suspiaon that anything was amiss 

In fact, nothing was Before the might of his 
presence the storm clouds rolled up and passed away, 
leaving serene skies He appeared before Congress, 
stated his record, and invited cntiasm. There was 
none Instead, a great burst of heartfelt acclaim. 

Arismendi arranged one of those vast balls m 
honour of the returning conqueror. Maiino took 
his accustomed attitude of complete repentance 
Arismendi, m spite of his disloyalty, was a capable 
man. He had retained the cabinet which BoHvar had 
selected before he had left, and had governed well 
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snowy peaks And then Bolivar was at last floating 
downstream on the Domingo Rrver, the first of that 
System of waterways which would m the end carry 
him into the great Onnoco itself He was m a 
flechcra, decorated with pennants. 

At Bannas he saw another flechera, similarly de- 
corated With the insigma of a patnot general What 
did this Signify? 

With spyglass to his eye, Bolivar looked again at 
the bnUiant pennants which fluttered against the 
jungle green of the tangled growth along the nver^s 
edge. 

“Invite that general on board, whoever he may 
be,” Bolivar commanded. 

Standing in a small boat which was bang rowed 
toward the fletchcra of the Ijberator was a man who 
might have been Bolivar’s brother— or his son It 
was as if Sim6n saw his own image there by some 
reflective magic of the smooth fio^VlDg wters of the 
tropical nver 

Arrived on board Bolivar’s craft, the young general 
knelt and kissed the Liberator’s bond Hastily Boli 
var bade him get up Then, by what instinct he 
knew not, he kissed him. on both checks. It was his 
first meeting with Jos^ Antomo Sucr6, who was to 
be known as the “ AVhitc Knight,” the young WTunor 
of spotless honour 

Briefly Sucri sketched his career He had been one 
of Manfio s generals, and then when Manilo had 
formed his own go\emmcntin defiance of thcLihcr^ 
ator’s he had refused to be party to it. Dunng the 
liberator’s recent absence from Venezuela lie had 
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been effective m checlang Moiales and Morillo. It 
was Zea who had named him general 
“But, sire, I am a general only by your will I 
would gladly be a private m your army ” 

Bolivar confumed the appointment, since the 
young man seemed to wish him to do so personally, 
and the two flecheras ' drew apart Thus began a 
relationslup which was to be as nearly perfect as 
any the lonely Sim6n Bolivai was ever to ^ow He 
had met a man m whom he could place imphcit 
trust, “ the son whom Providence has sent me m re- 
compense for leaving me childless.” 

Arismendi was standing on one of the bright green 
balconies of Government House m Angostuia He 
saw a figure dressed m a cape followed by an escort 
of honour “It cannot be . ” Then he saw it was* 

In another moment he was greeting Sim6n Bolivar 
as if he, Arismendi, were his most loyal supporter. 
Bohvar on Ins part gave no sign that he had the least 
suspiaon that anything was amiss 

In fact, notlung was Before the might of his 
presence the storm clouds rolled up and passed away, 
leaving serene slues He appeared before Congress, 
stated his record, and invited critiasm There was 
none. Instead, a great burst of heartfelt acclaim 
Arismendi arranged one of those vast balls in 
honour of the returning conqueror. Maiino took 
his accustomed attitude of complete repentance 
Arismendi, in spite of his disloyalty, was a capable 
man He had retained the cabinet which BoHvar had 
selected before he had left, and had governed well 
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and strongly Bolivar had merely to reinstate the 
worthy Urdaneta, one of the staunchest of all 
the patriot generals, and the now ever faithful 
Bermudez. 

In fact, only a few days after his arrival, which he 
had fully expected to be m the midst of bitter avil 
war, Bolivar was able to reahse the great dream of 
his life. For on December seventeenth Congress met 
and formally passed the “Fundamental Law of the 
Repubhe of Colombia.” 

Great Colombia was a r^ahty at last 

For this law made a singb state of the former 
Captain Gencralcy of Venezuela and the former 
Viceroyalty of New Granada, it also included the 
province of Qmto (Ecuador), a part of the Spanish 
Viceroyalty BoUvar had not as yet had time to con- 
quer the last mentioned province, which was still m 
the hands of Spam. No one, however, doubted that 
this detail would soon be arrangcdl 

It was only twelve days smcc he had am\cd in 
Angostura. Not only had he accomphshed the 
actuahty of Great Colombia, he had been elected 
President of the new umon, with Santander as Vicc- 
Prcsidcnc in supreme command of the former New 
Granada. The first Congress was to meet the follow 
ing year at Cucuta, approximately nudu'ay bctx\ccn 
Bogotd and Angostura Thus for the third timcio 
one year Bolivar crossed the Andes. 

Again in New Granada, Bolivar ^va3 received 
with more acclaim than had greeted him after the 
battle of BoyacA. He "was asked to a banquet by th'‘ 
Franciscan monks, who had m the past been good 
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royalists This is a translation of the salutation 
which prefaced the invitation. 

“To the Supreme, the Incomparable Hero, the 
Terror of Iberia, and the Glory of his Country, to 
the Peerless Warrior, the Scourge of Tyrants, the 
Protector of Mankind; to the Gemus of Indepen- 
dence, serene m adversity, modest m triumph; 
the Ever-great Sim6n Bolivar, Liberator, President, 
and General of the Aimy and of the Repubhc of 
Colombia ” 

Strange to recoi d, Simon did not accept the monks’ 
invitation! 

Slowly the news that Great Colombia had been 
proclaimed a sovereign state, free and independent, 
was sailed over slow-breaking waves to Spam 
Small, restless, and irritable, King Ferdinand read 
the dispatches of his Field Marshal Morillo, whom 
he had sent to conquer the whole continent of South 
America in one hundred and sixty days It was now 
five years since Morillo had landed m Venezuela with 
ten thousand picked troops; he was still fighting m 
that one province — and had lost most of it 

Did King Ferdinand remember the appearance of 
the Creole youth who had worsted him so saucily at 
" darts one day long ago while Maria Lomsa looked 
on? He read m Morillo’s dispatch 

“ Nothmg can compare with the untiring activity 
of that leader His fearlessness and his talents entitle 
him to his place at the head of the revolution and of 
the war; but he possesses as well, from his noble 
Spamsh blood and his education, also Spanish, 
quahties of elegance and generosity which elevate 
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and strongly Bolivar had merely to reinstate the 
worthy Urdaneta, one of the stauncbcit of all 
the patriot generals, and the now ever faithful 
Bermudez. 

In fact, only a few days after his arrival, which he 
had fully expected to be m the midst of bitter avil 
war, Bolivar was able to rcahse the great dream of 
his hfe. For on December seventeenth Congress met 
and formally passed the “ Fundamental Law of the 
Repubhc of Colombia.” 

Great Colombia was a reahty at last. 

For this law made a smgle state of the former 
Captain Gcneralcy of Venezuela and the former 
Viceroyalty of New Granada, it also included the 
province of Quito (Ecuador), a part of the Spanish 
Viceroyalty BoIJvar had not as yet had time to con 
quer the last mentioned province, which was still m 
the hands of Spain No one, however, doubted that 
this detail would soon be arranged! 

It was only twelve days smee he had arrived in 
Angostura Not only had he accomplished the 
actuahty of Great Colombia, he had been elected 
President of the new union, with Santander as Vice- 
President in supreme command of the former New 
Granada. The first Congress was to meet the follow 
mg year at Cucuta, approximately midway between 
Bogoti and Angostura Thus for the third timcm 
one year Bolivar crossed the Andes. 

Again in New Granada, Bolivar ivas rcceiird 
with more acclaim than had greeted him after the 
battle of Boyacd. He was asked to a banquet by th” 

1 ranascan monks, who bad in the past been good 
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royalists This is a translation of the salutation 
which prefaced the invitation: 

“To the Supreme, the Incomparable Hero, the 
Terror of Iberia, and the Glory of his Country; to 
the Peerless Warrior, the Scourge of Tyrants, the 
Protector of Mankind, to the Genius of Indepen- 
dence, serene m adversity, modest in triumph; 
the Ever-great Sim6n Bolivar, Liberator, President, 
and General of the Army and of the Repubhc of 
Colombia ” 

Strange to record, Simon did not accept the monks’ 
invitation* 

Slowly the news that Great Colombia had been 
proclaimed a sovereign state, free and independent, 
was sailed over slow-breaking waves to Spam 
Small, restless, and irritable, King Ferdinand read 
the dispatches of his Field Marshal Moiillo, whom 
he had sent to conquer the whole continent of South 
America in one hundred and sixty days. It was now 
five years since Morillo had landed in Venezuela with 
ten thousand picked troops; he was still fighting m 
that one province — and had lost most of it 

Did King Ferdinand remember the appearance of 
the Creole youth who had worsted him so saucily at 
" darts one day long ago while Maria Lomsa looked 
on? He read in Morillo’s dispatch. 

“Nothing can compare with the untirmg activity 
of that leader His fearlessness and his talents entitle 
him to his place at the head of the revolution and of 
the war; but he possesses as well, from his noble 
Spanish blood and his education, also Spamsh, 
quahties of elegance and generosity winch elevate 
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him far above all "who surround him He is the 
revolution ^ 

These ■were words, both touching and true, which 
any man might be proud to have- said of him by his 
mortal enemy That Monllo dared to wnte such 
generous praise to his kmg and commander spcalcs 
eloquently of Bolivar and eloquently of the Field 
Marshal also These words did not, however, please 
the King 

“Bolivar,” wrote Monllo, “is an indomitable soul 
whom only a single victory of the smallest nature 
will make master of five hundred leagues of 
temtory ” 

Nor were these victones just reported of the 
“smallest nature.” The anger of the King set him 
to prepare an end to all this. He would send such an 
expedition to South Amenca as should forever decide 
who was to be the victor m this conquest, a Creole or 
the King of Holy Spain Accordingly he raised an 
armv of twenty four thousand men and set about 
equipping them with nil the necessary material of 
v,sx Great transports were made ready m the port 
of Cddiz 

The trade winds blowing n esm ard over the oCcan 
brought this news to South Amenca, then the nci\s 
crossed the Andes and reached Sim6n Boll^’a^ lie 
had been tirelessly busy, and generous to a fault m 
lus victor) Whcil his salary ^vtis paid to him, he 
gave It atv^ay to the famihcs of th^ soldiers v ho 
had died in battle, and — c^cn perhaps rarer in so 
occupied a man — he found time to wnte a letter 
to each bcTca\cd mother 
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He was picpaiing at this time loi his next move, 
south to (^ito. Also he was in constant touch wuth 
all his geneials on both sides of the Andes Every- 
whcie he made speeches wdnch w^crc intended to 
cement the bonds of union betwTcn New^ Granada 
and A^enezuela, lie sought every w'lierc to arouse 
allegiance to the new’ and greater state, Colombia. 

All this time he nc\er in any w’ay sought personal 
1 ew ai d His officci s relate that he seldom had a peso 
in his pocket, that when he needed a little change he 
w as foi ced to boi row’’ fi om them And yet wdieii his 
salaiies were due, tw''eiit5'-five thousand pesos as 
Conmiander in Chief of the army and fifty thousand 
pesos as Piesident of Colombia, he asked that they 
be dismbuted to the solcheis wdio had so faithfully 
followed him. 

Meanw’hilc Morillo had set up headquarters in a 
village on the former boundary hne between New 
Granada and Venezuela, and Bolivar, in order to 
watch him, made his headquaiters at Trujillo A 
packet arrived foi the Spamsh general from his king 
“Here,” he thought, “are the dispatches winch will 
announce the am val of twent5'’-four thousand troops, 
with whom I may end this long-drawn-out war.” 
But they contained quite other news Reading them 
and the other letters which came with them he 
pieced out what had happened 

King Ferdinand was hated by many of his subjects 
He had re-estabhshed the Inquisition He had 
abolished the Cortes of Cddiz, a sort of parhament. 
One Rafael Riego had headed a revolution, which 
the King with difficulty suppressed Nevertheless, 
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It had been suSiaent to completely prevent him 
from sendmg troops overseas. They had been most 
urgently needed in Cddiz Therefore, the commands 
■which the disappomted Monllo read were to sue for 
an armistice with the rebelsl 

Monllo hoped that the news of the real state of 
affairs had not yet reached Bolivar He determined 
to act 'With all digmty Nevertheless, he addressed 
BoU-var as “His Excdlency the President of the 
Repubhe,” and he sent one of his trusted officers 
with his commumcahon 

Bolivar, not to be outdone in avihty ashed this 
officer to lunch 'with him. The Liberator as host 
showed that mixture of Jeffersonian repubhean dig 
mty and that formal Spanish courthness which usu 
ally humbled the proudest spints. Nevcnheless, the 
luncheon -was not a soaal success For before the 
dessert had been cleared from the table the Sp'mish 
officer had clearly mtimatcd that before terms Of an 
armistice could be discussed his chief would require 
that General Bolivar retire to Cucuta. 

BoUvar rose gracefully from his seat, he held the 
bach of his chair ivith one hand while he allowed a 
silence to fall He waited until that silence liad 
deepened. 

The brcatlung of the visiting Spaniard could 
almost be heard when General Bolltar said, “ Saj , sir, 
to General Monllo that he will retire to his position 
around Cddiz in Spain before 1 retire to Cucutal 
Remind him also that when I was a fugitive from 
my country, and when meanwhile he had estab- 
lished himself at the head of a great army , and at a 
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time when he was surfeited wdth tniimphs — that at 
that time I, accompanied only a few pooi con- 
scripts, w’as not afraid to seek him out. Remind him 
also, if 3 oil W’lll be so obliging, that wdieii later I had 
under my command onh'’ a few undisciplined 
guenilla troops I disputed the teiiain wdth him foot 
by foot. Even at that time, as your general has 
leason to know, I w^ould never have listened to such 
a proposition A proposition w^luch he has the 
tcmciit}'- to make to me to-da}’- wdien I have an aim}'- 
much greater and mucli better disciplined than his 
owm’ Tell Inin, sir, that I return his pioposal with 
contempt ” 


VEf^UELA LroEJtATCD 


Field Marsdal Dt)N Pablo Morilla wtis a s<Jf- 
made man His parents had been poor peasants^ but 
he had elevated himself to become a Field Marshal 
of Spam and he had defeated Napoleon m battle. 
Nevertheless, os somcoraes happens with self made 
men, he had an admiration for aristocracy Dunng 
his campaign in Venezuela he had come to have a 
vast respect for Sim 6 n BoUvar as a general, and as a 
Spaniard he respected the blue Castihan blood u hich 
flov.ed in the \e3n5 of the patriot general 
In spite of an inauspicious beginning Monllo 
able to arrange a personal meeting with his respected 
ad\crsary When the meeting, which lasted nearly 
rwo days wus ended he parted w iih a beloved enemy 
The little town of Santa Ana, halfwny between 
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the t\vo opposing camps, was selected as a common 
gioiind of meeting Monllo piepaied himself as for 
a parade in Madiid, a paiade to be reviewed by his 
Ling He voie his most formal and goigeous uni- 
form, one that had not been unpacked since he had 
landed m the hot wilderness which had been tor him 
the scene of few victoiics and of many defeats He 
pinned his man}'' decorations to his chest and he took 
^^lth lum a guard of hussais m fulLiegaha 
Bolivar had sent O’Leaiy ahead to meet the 
Marshal and to present Ins compliments to lum, 
“How much of a guard will accompany General 
Bolivar?” asked Monllo 

“None at all, sir,” replied O’Leaiy “The Com- 
mandei in Chief will be accompamed by only a few 
members of his staff.” 

“He has already outdone me in generosity,” said 
Monllo, and he gave ordeis to his hussars to retire 
Then on a hill not far away he saw a group of 
patriots 

“Point out to me General Bolivar,” he asked 
O’Leary with evident curiosity 
“ What, that httle man on a mule? That one wear- 
ing the blue coat of a peasant?” 

He glanced at lus own magnificence, feehng at the 
moment sadly overdressed Sim6n, sure of his 
Repubhean behefs, sure of his mihtary reputation, 
and sure also of lus aristocratic birth, had dared to 
dress with studied nonchalance In this aU-important 
encountei he had thus won the first round. 

Great Colombia had been proclaimed, but much 
of both New Gianada and Venezuela remained under 
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Spanish control. Bolivar respected the military 
talents of MonUo almost as much as Monllo re- 
spected his own And yet m the conversation which 
followed he did not neglect the great opportimity 
this meeting presented The two generals occupied 
the same httle thatch roofed house. They swung 
side by side in their hammocks, they talked most 
of the mght. 

They met, Monllo said, as “ brothers, friends, and 
fellow Spamards " Afterwards the Field Marshal said 
that he had spent one of the happiest days of his life 
talking to Sim6n Bolivar And it was Monllo who 
proposed that a monument be erected on the spot on 
which they had estabhshed their fervent friendship! 

Bolivar also, writing to a friend dcscnbing the 
meeting said that the monument ought to be eom 
posed of rubies, emeralds, and jaanths And, indeed, 
perhaps it should have been, for the astute BoUvar, 
followng his adsantage, was able to personally per- 
suade Monllo that the cause of Spain was already lost 
in the New World I In the midst of all that good 
will he was able to get to the car and to the heart 
of his enemy Soon afterwards Monllo sailed for 
Spain, leaving in his place La Torre — uho was “less 
active, lesscapablc, lessasoldier ” These arc Bolivar s 
■a ords regarding La Torre. 

A great victory had been won for the cause of 
South Amencan Independence, not on a bloody 
battlefield but in a thatched hut, uhilc nso men 
talked together, while ts\o hammocks swung in 
umson 

The armistice, the foundations of " hicli bad been 
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laid at this meeting, vas akogcthei favourable to 
Bolivar. lie was able to jilace his tioops in just those 
places wheie they vould do the most good. He was 
able to reel uit a new and fresher aim3L He was able 
to vjn the militai) suppoit ol his geneials All this 
vhilc L^i ToiTe, the Sjianish gcncial who replaced 
Moi illo, sat still and did nothing And then, as with 
man} an aimisticc befoic and since, it ended — in 
1 enewed war. 

On a morning vhich was particulaily sparkling 
and clear, for it had laincd the night before, Simon 
Boliiar stood on the thatched loof of a little white- 
washed mud house and saw the Spanish army in the 
plain below wheeling into battle foi mation He saw 
the brilliant yellow, green, and scarlet of the uni- 
forms; he saw the cavalry with its proud banners, 
and from afar he could just hear the faint but clcai 
notes of the bugles For a moment he thought of 
the toy soldiers, also imported from Spam, with 
which he had played in the patio of the house m 
Caracas He had stoned those soldiers because they 
would not maich These, he saw, were marching' 

At the battle of Caiabobo, which was one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, tuinmg points of Boli- 
var’s career, he was suriounded by most of those 
patriot generals who had suivived the long years of 
war. He had won a battle on tins same field in 1814, 
but now as he watched the early-morning prepara- 
tions for battle he knew he must win a deasive 
victory. Neither Simdn Bolivar nor Great Colombia 
could survive defeat. He felt confident But before 
long he saw that he had been over-confident 
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La Torre commanded those crack Spamsh regi 
ments "which Monllo had tramed and "which "were 
no"w veterans of colomal "war Among the element* 
in the patriot army Piez and his Uaneros formed the 
strongest contingent There "was also an infantry 
regiment composed entirely of English and Insb, 
that regiment called the “British Huntsmen ” The 
Uaneros -were spoihng for a fight. They had been 
idle for a year "while BoU-rar had been a"way in New 
Granada There was a sort of tense gaiety in the 
patnot Imes, bom of high exatement and dear 
"iveather 

Bolivar jumped down from his roof, he hastened to 
the back of the hnes to take command. He heard the 
sound of olfa and saw El Negro Pnmero, Pier’ slave 
"who followed him hke a dog, mounted on a gun 
case harangmng the men He recogmzed an imita 
non of his own stjlc of oratory 

“Nothmg,” shouted the big black man, “shall be 
in front of me to-day but the neck of mj httlehorscl” 
and then, seeing the Commander in Chef looking at 
him and smihng, he stopped m confusion. 

The army mardied into battle, the Uaneros of 
Pie* in the van the “Bnnsh Huntsmen” folloiving 
But this was no charge with lances set and banners 
"wa-ving To take the enemy on the far end of the 
plam, where they least expected to be attacked, the 
patnots had to adnincc through tangled underbrush 
But La Torre saw the intention and Pdez found him- 
self at the base of a narrow ravine, the enemj abo\ c 
him opening tcmblc fire. 

The Uaneros charged— up the hill, into point blank 
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fil e They bi okc before it. Tin ee times they charged 
and three times they broke, the third time they fled 
in disordei But behind them the infantry, the 
“Biitish Huntsmen,”, held firm. They advanced in 
pel feet formation to the bottom of the lull, colours 
flying, drums beating “God save the King ” 

Retreating, almost riding over them in their pre- 
cipitate flight, the llaneros scattered to the winds, 
wlnle down the hill m hot pursuit came the 
Spaniards. Colonel Farrier of the “Huntsmen” 
formed his line The ordeis lang out, in clear 
English 

“Load' Aim' Fne!” 

The ranks knelt, aimed, and fiicd Eveiy man at 
the same instant, but every man at a different target. 
Colonel Earner fell dying 
As he died he cried a last command, “Stand fiim'” 
Major Davy took command. 

“Load' Aim' Fire'” 

Now there weie gaps m the ranks everywhere, but 
the men were as iigid as the larmods with which 
they loaded their pieces Waves of Spamards bioke 
before them But other waves came on Still the 
British, kneeling on one knee, fired — and fired again 
Vlajor Davy fell dead Two more commanders 
noved up from the ranks . < fell Soon there 
vere powder and ball for only one more shot 
Bolivar was commanding the manoeuvres of the 
lattle from a high knoll, he was guarded by two 
lattalions of infantry These he now ordered to ad- 
vance at the double to support the “British Hunts- 
nen ” It was barely m time 


u 
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Meanwhile PAez had rallied his cavalry He 
charged the Spaniards from the rear And now a 
new man was in command of the British It was 
Lieutenant Brant, who ordered the ” Huntsmen” to 
charge up that hlU^vlth fixed bayonetsi Rising from 
their kneehtigposinon, they clos^ their ranks The\ 
charged with spint, m perfect formation And the 
Spaniards fell away before them I 

Not an hour before, that English regiment had 
opened fixe. They had in that short time lost seven 
teen officers and one-half of their force. But they 
had at the end of this ordeal nsen and charged the 
hill — and they had won their action. 

Now the Uancros were fighang hkc demons, 
those centaurs of the plains tvere ^va^med up to the 
tight PAcz, now a general with a spjglass, saw a 
big horseman break from the ranks and flee, Tbis 
would not do, he galloped forward He would him 
self kill the dcscrung man, no matter now about 
being a general 

But It was El Negro Pnmero who came charging 
toivards him. He reined up his rearing horse and 
saluted 

” My General, I come to saj good bjc. I am dead” 

He showed the tcmblc chest wound as he fell off 
lus horse to the ground 

In the end Carabobo turned out to be the greatest 
patriot MCtor) of the ^va^ whicli was fought in 
Venezuela Pony per cent of the Spanish a^n^ were 
killed or taken pnsoncr La Torre shut himself up 
in the old fortress at Puerto CabcUo on tbc coast 
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Once again BoHvar enteicd Ins native city of Caracas 
m triumph All Venezuela had been liberated from 
the Spam aids. 

In the midst of victory, one of the gieatest and 
most complete which he had known, BoHvar was 
deeply tioubled He wrote to a friend at tins time: 

“ You can have no idea of the spiiit which animates 
oui nnhtaiy officeis. They are no longer the men 
whom you knew . . Even I, who have commanded 
them foi years, cannot say of what they may not be 
capable We are over a volcano which is about 
to eiupt I fear peace more than war ” 

He had always feaied it moie 
A gi eat pi ess of business overwhelmed him. There 
weie iimumeiable letters to write, endless appeals 
His salary was at this time thirty thousand pesos; 
out of this he sent ten thousand to the widow of 
Cannlo Torres A characteristic gesture; in his 
moments of triumph he was always generous with 
his money — just as in moments of trial he gave the 
last ounce of his strength, favouring himself no 
more than the most humble private m the ranks 
“We shall soon be far away from here, O’Leary,” 
he said to his seaetary, who was also a general 
“Get me faster penmen These fellows are much 
too slow I dictate to three of them at once and still 
they cannot keep up.” 

“No man can write as fast as you can think, sire,” 
rcphed the harassed Irishman. 

“ Nevertheless, get me some more penmen I have 
only a little time left in which to plague them with 
my dictation ” 
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O’Leary knew what he meant. He knew that 
Bolivar was impatient under the mountain of offiaal 
busmess which all but overwhelmed hinn He knew 
that he was lookmg southward — southward beyond 
Quito, southward even to Peru 
There was no visible reason for the Liberator’s 
heavy mood. Things of which he had long dreamed 
had actually come to pass. The old walled aty of 
Cartagena, once more besieged — this time by the 
patnot General MonoUa — had fallen La Torre, dis- 
lodged from Puerto Cabello, had fled to Cuba True, 
Morales with the remnant of Boves’ old Ilanero army 
had moved mto this fortress of enl omen, but his 
operatiorLs were confined to its immediate viamty 
Ihc way to the south was clear 
But from the south another man was advanang 
into Peru Another patnot general, another Liber 
ator was approaching Peru and the apex of his 
career 

There arc two shinmg names in South American 
history One is the name of Sim6n Bolfr'ar But 
there is another name — a name almost os great It 
IS that of Jos^ dc San Martin 
Jos^ dc San Marun, also an anstoorat, was the 
son of a captain in the Spanish army, he had been 
bom m a small town on the banks of the Uruguay 
River in 1778 He had, like Sim6n BoUvTir, been sent 
to Spam to finish his education, but he had stajed 
longer ih the mother country, saving in the vTir 
against Napoleon He had been ti\cnt) jears in the 
Spanish a^m^ vhen, at the age of ihirt> four, he 
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took Up aims against Spain in the New World — ^in 
his native Buenos Aires, which was the name at that 
time of the wliole coiintr)^ now called Argentina 
He rose to be Comniandei in Chief of the patriot 
aimy and, like Bolivar, he had carefully planned and 
executed several maichcs ovci the Andes, leading 
forces from Aigentina to aid Chile and leading 
Chilean forces back again to aid the sister republic. 

' There are strange paiallcls in tlic careers of the two 
gi eat men of ai ms. Foi example, four wecics after 
San Martin had left his base at Buenos Aires and 
having witlun that time crossed the Andes, he fought 
the battle of Chacabuco in wliich he defeated the 
flower of the Spanish army Perhaps it only sheds 
more glory on him that the passes of the Andes on 
his route were not so high as those traversed by 
Bolivar, and that Ins army was much better rationed 
and equipped 

In one year from the date of this victory San 
Martin fought, at Maipo, the glorious action which 
liberated Chile for all time Bernardo O’Higgins 
was at that time the great man m Chile, and in 
spite of the fact that Ins Irish father had served the 
cause of Spain as Viceroy of the piovmce, the son 
devoted his hfe to the cause of Chilean hberty. 

Now San Martin wished, just as Bolivar was wish- 
ing, to hberate Peru He had bought warslnps from 
the United States Also the Englishman Lord 
Alexander Cochrane commanded a very formidable 
navy which was under San Martin’s command 
Coclirane stormed Callao, the port of Lima, while 
San Martin laid siege to the city itself Aftei seven 
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months Luna fell and San Martin marched in He 
received a stupendous ovation and the independence 
of Peru was declared on Julj 28, 1821, just a month 
and two days after Bolivar's victory at Carabobo 

When Bolivar was tailing to O’Leary he had, of 
course, not received this news It would not perhaps 
have mattered if he had. San Martin’s tenure in 
Luna was most uneasy 

San Martm’s career paralleled that of Bolivar in 
general pattern. But at no time did San Martm 
suffer such crashmg defeats as those from which the 
Venezuelan had ralhed so often and so magnificentlj 
His was Bolivar’s career with much of the agony re- 
moved. San Mamn's way had been straighter, 
around him had been men, hie Bernardo O’Higgins, 
upon whom he could imphatly rely San Martin 
was a big man with dear blue eyes, he looled rather 
like Washington. But his character was sttmer, he 
was an excellent soldier, but an austere and lonely 
man. Personally, temperamentally, no two men 
picked at random from the pages of history could 
be more different than the two men who sliarc the 
honours of hberating South Amcnca. 

San Martm hated fiestas and public acclaim. 
Presented with a golden victor’s wreath in (juaja 
quil, he rudely tore it from his head. He made no 
soaal concessions of any kind In the oier refined 
pleasure-loving soaety of lama he eras a bull in a 
chma shop He quarrdlcd with Lord Cochrane, and 
that Enghshman, always something of a free lance 
as an admiral, sailed away and left San Martin alone 
amid the Perunans Mho didn’t hkc lum, alone alw 
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to fight a vciy stioiig Spanish aimy which San 
Martin liacl lefuscd to suliduc. This, in fact, “was the 
cause of his quaiiel with his admiial 
When Bolivar licaid the news of the libciation of 
Peru, he heard this news also. Alieady he knew 
enough of San Martin’s chaiacter and of the land 
of the Incas to know that his rival’s — unfortunately 
It seems clear that it was as a rival that Bolivar le- 
garded San Mai tin — ^^actOl y could not be permanent. 

Yet when tliis news came to him he was not even 
thinking of Peru. He was entnely engaged with the 
liberation of Quito. And each liight he was dancing 
ith the lady of the 1 cd rose. 




XXI 


THE UBEBATOH OF TnE SOOTII 

In 1823 Peru was still the land of gold and gems 
— that El Dorado which the Conquistadorcs had 
sought. It was still haunted by the ghosts of Inca 
caaques, or kings, whom they had murdered. One 
of the last of these had been that Tupac Amaru whose 
cruel fate had been told to Bolivar when he was a 
baby on Hipdhta’s knee. For this descendant of the 
Inca kings had dared to revolt against the Spanish 
Viceroyaity His unspeakable agony hngers forever 
in the perfumed air of lama, the capital aty of Peru 
Nor had the cruelties of Pizarro been forgotten 
dunng three hundred years. At Cusco, whose name 
signifies that it is the centre of the world, an undei^ 
ground lake lies beneath the Cathedral Each year 
SiJ 
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tins lake was said to boil on the anniveisary of 
Pizairo’s aiii\al Nor could the piiests prevent the 
Incas fiom makin^i; an obeisance as they passed the 
•^pot 

In Pcni, in Boh'\ai’s day, tlie rich were vei}'', very 
1 ich and po\ erty \\ as ab) sinal Eveiy luxury which 
Euiopc could Jinpoit nas enjoyed by an aiistociacy 
eternally wealthy nith that loot of all evil, gold. 
The descendants of the Conquistadoics still wore the 
actual jcv els n hich their ancestors had wi csted fi oni 
the Incas And all day silent Indians woikcd on the 
hills behind the city, digging gold and yet more gold 

Not had Peru, which was now nominally inde- 
pendent, felt the brunt of war as had the countiies 
to the north. Aristocrats — ranldng officeis in the 
arm}!: among them — still wcic able to lounge all day 
on the silken divans drawling about this and that, 
sometimes even about politics, in their soft and lazy 
Castiban Their eyes were dilated from chewing the 
leaves of the coca plant 

Pizarro had called the capital city of the Incas “ the 
City of Km^ ” Bolivar’s Lima was a city of gardens 
and of flowers. Clouds of swallows arose before the 
pedestrian; and gayer, more exotic birds, lighting 
upon the giant tropical fllies, looked unreal, like a 
mosaic made of gems. The air was heavy and moist 
and pel fumed It was as if the blue sky were covered 
with glass. As if the aty itself were a fantasic hot- 
house 

From a man who was a stranger m this brilhant 
and decadent land a message came to Bolivar. It was 
from San Martin, who had endured too much. 
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“Protect tins unhappy nauon I You alone, Bolivar, 
are capable of dehvtTing it from its madness God 
Himself would be powerless, but I know you and 
have confidence in youl” 

So wrote San Mamn and m the same letter he 
suggested that he meet Bolivar at GuayaquiL 

When he laid down his pen he said to an oflicer 
who was near, “We shall meet, and I prediet that 
Amenca will never forget the day on which wc 
embrace.” 

The invitation did not come as a surprise to Boll 
var Just after his latest victory at Carabobo he had 
sent a trusted officer. Colonel Ibarra, to lama. He 
had heard that San Maran favoured a raonarcliy 
BoUv'ar was as bitterly opposed to monarchy as to a 
loose federal democracy, his pohucal ideal tvas 
always consistently between the two For the 
nations of South America, Bolivar alwajs advocated 
that consntunon which he had first conceived so 
long ago in Cartagena, that modified apphcation of 
the Enghsh form of government The idea of 
monarchy was horrifying him. He felt much the 
same way about San Martin s ideas as did Jefferson 
about Hamilton s alleged monarclual tendencies. 

But to go to Peru “and learn the truth of these 
nonces, with all details, antecedents, present status, 
and probable results, so that wc can form a just 
opimon” and to “endeavour to penetrate and sound 
out the spint of General San Martin and try cicn lo 
persuade him to rchnquish the project of erecting a 
throne m Peru, which would be scandalous," as 
Colonel Ibarra’s instructions read, was a matter of 
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time. It was a matter of time even to go and to 
return from Lima to Bogota. And much stining 
history was meanwhile enacted 

For on the way to Peru lay Quito. To subdue this 
province Bolivar employed a pincer movement, he 
entered from the south, while Sucre fought great 
battles m the north 

Between those ghstening glacial ranges of the 
Andes, Bolivar maiched down the valley of the 
Cauca He came to Popaydn. He was about to lay 
siege to the place when the officer in charge of the 
garrison came out under a flag-of truce and requested 
an interview. The end of their talk was the blood- 
less surrender of Popaydn; Bolivar had won the 
Spamard by the power of his personahty. It is 
strange to see so great a soldier turn suddenly into 
a great diplomat. It is perhaps in Bolivar’s unique 
versatihty that his gemus lay, certainly m this 
quahty lay much of his fascination. 

And then the man who did not fear mountains 
was again face to face with the Andes, high, white 
and terrible He ascended with his army into the 
mighty heights of the scrambled glacial peaks. Up 
beyond the clouds into blue, cold space. Once more 
they 'crossed raging cataracts and black gorges In 
the very centre of this terrain lay the town of Pasto 
— ^unshakable m loyalty to Spain When Bolivar ar- 
rived at the gorge below this town, he had already 
lost one-third of his troops in the mountains ' 

He had hoped to avoid Pasto by that art of his 
which he had learned in the Venezuelan Andes, that 
art of taking such wild passes through the mountains 
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that none might follow and none might find him 
out But he had not been snccessful this time. He 
must, with his exhausted and diminished army, 
accept the battle which now offered. Even to BoU 
var the odds seemed too great. He,theevcr<onfidcnt, 
was almost ready to concede defeat 

In Pasto all the men were not only fanancally 
devoted to Spain, they were a race of sharpshooters. 
As an old leader of guemlias, Bolivar knew how to 
evaluate this He rode out alone to scout the prea 
pi tous battleground near Bomboni The enemy was 
securely entrenched directly above the patnot army 
No strategv was possible but a straight, undisgms^ 
frontal attack up the face of the volcano, into the 
fire of the sharpshooting men of Pasto 

“The tasks seems impossible,” said Bolivar, address- 
ing his troops, “but we must conquer, and We 
willl” 

It tore his heart to see his men charge up again 
and again into the devastaung fire which broke 
their ranks. The wounded did not fall so much 
as crumple and drop backwards into the abyss 
below them It looked as if his whole army was 
abont to be destroyed, the sun had dropped behind 
the highest peak And then he saw something 
Sim6n trained his glass intently upon a certain spot 
General Vald&c was leading lus men in a tlun file 
straight up the face of the cliff A chff so steep 
that he was protected from the enemy fire bj its 
sheer dcchtity 

He saw the thin hnc nsc higher and higher on the 
scaly side of the volcano And then with the ap- 
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proaclung darkness a nust arose Bolivar wiped his 
spyglass. It was no use Valdez was liiddeii Every- 
thing was hidden 

Then as if by a heavenly miiacle there was a sudden 
beam of light It showed Valdez at the top, and it 
showed the men of Paste fleeing befoi e his victoiious 
chaige! At that moment, m full force, BohVar 
ordered a last charge up -the mountain It was dark 
now He could see the flash of muskets, like fireflies 
here and there m the darkness And then the moon 
arose In the shimmering blue hght falling on the 
glacial snows he saw the end of the battle, he saw 
the Spamards in flight • 

In Pasto, Bolivar fell ill with one of those racking 
fevers which had so many times before threatened 
Ins hfe Mean win le Sucre had won the great battle 
of Pichincha, and the last of the Spanish forces 
around Pasto, hearing of it, suriendered to a general 
who could not leave his bed of fever. 

Bolivar had lived with religious fervour for an 
ideal. His whole adult hfe day and mght had been 
given to the country he had created. An aristocrat 
reaied m luxury, he had sufi^ered all privations, 
fought with no more protection than the roughest 
llanero m the ranlcs he commanded Most of the 
time he had not had so much as a roof over his head 
When a roof was provided, by a strange paradox it 
was apt to be fined with a gilded ceihng. But he had 
slept only a few mghts in palaces. Mostly he slept 
on the ground on a square of rawhide, m a hammock 
swnng ilnder some leaky thatch or m the open 
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between poles, and only at rare intervals in some 
sumptuous Spanish palace 

Now he was thirty mne. He was recovenng from 
a nearly fatal fever To his astonishment he was 
tired, even as other men are tired, by a day in the 
saddle. Perhaps his triumph in Quito was more 
needed than the past tnumphs had been 

He had other thmgs to think of The Umted States 
had offiaally recognised his Colombia, and he had 
received a fhmoua letter from General San MarOn. 
The letter in which San Mamn said that he would 
hke to meet Bolivar at Guayaquil and that he had 
more faith in the Liberator than be had in God 
Himself 

But Bolivar knew that one of the chief objects of 
San Moran’s viat to Guayaqml tvas to annc.\ it to 
hi3 own precarious government in lama. It maj not, 
therefore, havebeen only an acadent which led Sim6n 
Bolivar to amve at Guayaquil fourteen dajs before 
the Liberator of the South arrived Great fcstit Hies 
were planned m San Martin’s honour Festniucs 
planned by Bolivar, who was by that time in un 
disputed control of the place — which had long been 
watering between the goternraent of Colombia and 
that of Peru The British ship Macedonia was sighted 
— on board was General Josi dc San Marun, Liber 
ator of the South 

The first tiTcath which was sent on board San 
Marnn’s tcssel bore this greeting “Welcome lo 
Colombian soill” 

San Martin had hoped to annex Quito for Pcml 
He was so taken aback that he refused to land at all 
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He Stayed on Ins vessel tliroughout the night 
Sim6n, not -wislimg to notice his apparent shght, 
went on board to greet him. And there began the 
contact — ^no more than a series of three confei’ences 
— ^wluch was indeed Instoric. It was also tragic. 

Mitre, who is the best-known biographer of San 
Martin, says of Bolivar on tins occasion, “The Liber- 
ator of the North had on his side the sun and the 
wind ” 

Bolivar, as we have seen, had studied his man. He 
had sent other enussaries than Colonel Ibarra to ob- 
serve San Martin He knew, as San Martin himself 
did not, the full extent to which his position m Peru 
was undermined. He had made sure of Guayaquil 
"for Colombia. 

It was in the clear sunhght of the mormng of July 
26, 1822, that Bolivar went on board the Macedonia to 
welcome San Martin The big blue-eyed man looked 
solemn to the point of gloom, but the small agile 
dark man was all smiles, all graaousness He did not 
need to eye San Martm carefully, he already knew 
all about him 

Awkwardly, without grace, San Martin consented 
to accompany BoHvar ashore The city was adorned 
with flowers There were endless speeches of the 
flowery kmd especially detested by San Martm. 

He became more and more silent He now made 
no effort to force a smile. A group of girls 
approached, and before he sensed their intention 
they placed a gilded Avreath on his head San Martin 
snatched it off in fury. 

Then, seeing the ofihnce, he stumbled, “ Thank you 
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between poles, and only at rare intervals in some 
sumptuous Spanish palace. 

Now he was thirty mne. He was recovenng from 
a nearly fatal fever To his astonishment he tvas 
tired, even as other men are tired, by a day in tlic 
saddle. Perhaps his triumph in Quito was more 
needed than the past triumphs had been 

He had other thmgs to think of The Umted States 
had offiaaUy recognised his Colombia, and he had 
received a famous letter from Qencral San Martin 
The letter m which San Martin said that he uould 
bke to meet Bolivar at Guayaquil and that he had 
more faith in the Liberator than he had in God 
Himself 

But Bolivar knew that one of the chief objects of 
San Martin’s visit to Guayaquil tvas to annev it to 
his own precarious government in Lima. Itmajnot 
therefore, have been only an acadent w hich led Sim6n 
Bolivar to amve at Guayaqml fourteen daj’s before 
the Liberator of the South amsod Great fcstiiitics 
were planned in San Martin’s honour Fcstintics 
planned by Bolivar, who was by that time in un 
disputed control of the place — which had long been 
wavering between the government of Colombia and 
that of Peru The Bntish ship Macedonia uns sighted 
— on board was General Josi de San Martin, Libct^ 
ator of the South 

The first WTcath which was sent on board San 
Martin's icsscl bore this greeting “Welcome to 
Colombian soill” 

San Martin had hoped to annex Quito for Penil 
He was so taken aback that he refused to land at alL 
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\cry much I shall kcq> this Avrcath as a souvemrl” 
At the sumptuous house which had been prepared 
for him there ^\cre more endless speeches, 

“Don t }ou find thia sort of thing nauseating?” 
he loudly whispered to Bolivar 
Even when they were at last alone, these two 
greatest figures m South Amcncan history were not 
free to talk, for the first conference was merely a 
ntual of presentmg various staff officers There were 
still more ccrcmomcs before their serious talks — 
there were only two of them — began 
“I will not disguise from you,” began San Martin, 
“ that I had hoped from the first that we might agree 
to cede Guayaquil to the government of Peru ” 

“I see all the reasons for this,” agreed Bolivar 
quickly “but it has been my bfclong conviction — 
It has indeed been a tenet for which I have dcihcatetl 
my life— that m matters of national allegiance the 
people themselves ought to be gjvcn free choice I 
suggest on this point, a free popular election " 

San Martin had seen only too dearly how sucli i 
votcwouldgo lie wassilcnt, he liad lost Guayaquil 
and he knew it 

“Military affairs in Peru arc at present very 
complicated,” and he went on to tell Bolf^'ar at 
length how complicated they were, 

“Perhaps,” he suggested with childUke trust, “you 
would lend me your army Gaicral Bolivar?" 

The two men were talking in a setting v\hicli 
became them both. BoUvar had caused a fine old 
Spoiush house to be refurbished and hung with 
those dccp*rosc Vaictian brocades which he loved. 
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The fuinitiiic was black; it had been biought from 
Spam no later than 1550. Tliey sat at one end of a 
medireval cai ved table, dai kly shining with age San 
Martin sat at the head of this table and Bolivar 
lounged in a chaii at his 1 ight hand On the coiner 
between them was a gold-chased decantci of 
Amontillado 

Neithei man smoked, and wine meant little to 
each. Fiom lime to time, however, San Martin 
tossed down a goblet of the clear amber wine at a 
gulp. It was tis if he sought Ins lost happiness m it, 
as if he wished to wash away his disappointment at 
this interview fiom which he had hoped so much 
He had, he thought bitteily, expected to resuiiect 
his life with the aid of Bolivai How different was 
the reality, sitting so close to him, from the man he 
had imagined f 

San Mai tin went on to say that with Bolivar’s 
army, with his personal piestige, all could be re- 
gained in Peru. 

“General,” said Bolivar, “I cannot at this pre- 
carious moment part with my army To do so 
xvould be, as you youiself well Ixnow, to lose all I 
have gamed However, I quite see your own need 
for help Would three of my best battalions help 
you^” 

San Martin gulped another goblet of the old wine 
He cast down his sad blue eyes “This man wishes 
to command, whereas I would be glad to lay down 
my authority if only it meant the freedom of this 
whole continent,” he thought. 

“Let us. General Bolivar, skip diplomacy Our 
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nmc IS short and the issues are very great I see 
plainly, or think I see, that you do not wish to sub- 
mit }our army to my commani I understand that 
I also am a soldier Very well I myself tviU cut the 
Gordian knot I will submit my own army to your 
command!” 

Before this most generous offer Bolivar was com 
plctel> surpnsed — at last had never met a man 
jO generous. Perhaps it was the beginning of his 
personal tragedy that he did not clasp the hand 
of the first really generous rival he had ever met. 
But Simdn Bolivar, at this moment of dcsony, 
prc^ ancated. 

“It Viould be necessary for me to get the sanction 
of the supreme Congress of Colombia before I could 
accept >our most generous offer, General,” he said, 
not speaking \cry distinctly, rather mumbling ius 
NNordi 

And then San Martin let a silence falL Neither 
could for the moment break it They both sa%N their 
future ^^a)'s. It ^^'a3 no surprise to BoUs'ar that these 
apjicarcd, m tlus Msta of the future, to di\crgc To 
San Martin tlus \Has the culnunating disappoint 
ment of lus tragic hfc. 

But he tned once more, lie had heard tliat the 
labtraior of the North U'as bitterly opposed to his 
own ideas of monarch) An idcahst himself, he 
could wUl understand this Perhaps, after all, that 
was the only tluiig which divided tlicra? linding 
his ^olcc, he spoke with passionate conviciion 

“Consider all those numerous disintegrating 
tncior^ wfuch wc who would hnng rum out of the 
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- chaos into which our country has fallen, face! There 
are the heterogeneous races' There are privilege and 
abject poverty. There is the dangerous martial 
spirit, so useful in revolution, so dangerous in peace. 
This is why I favour the stabihty of monarchy. 

“ When I left Spam for my homeland I expected to 
find everywhere a vast and unanimous thirst for 
libei ty But how that dream has been shattered not 
once, but over and over again* No matter what 
military success I have achieved I have always seen 
It turn to wormwood in my hands There is no 
. pohtical faith in our people You and I are head and 
shoulders above them We must thinlc for them ” 
Now if was Simon’s turn to find his tongue 
Democracy was his topic and the words rushed forth 
as a cataract shot downwards between Andean crags 
“ Democracy, which has thrived even in the 
polluted soil of Europe, should most certainly be 
estabhshed and grow strong m the virgin soil of 
America! Monarchy could be no more than a silly 
caricature of the vicious systems of Europe. But let 
a repubhc, a strong republic, once be estabhshed and 
you will see pohtical virtues grow m our people A 
monarchy could not last, for the love of freedom is 
now too deep in our people It is for freedom that 
they have fought and for freedom that they have 
died'” 

He said much more to the same efi^ect It left San 
Martin sad and speechless And then, perhaps to con- 
vince San Martm that what he said was true, that 
the people of South America would not follow if led 
to monarchy, Bolivar took out a letter from his 
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pocket San Martin looked at it, sensing evik He 
gulped one last goblet of AmonoUado 

The letter, BoUvar explained, was from Colonel 
G6incz, his personal agent in Peru He handed it to 
San Martin but he could not bear to watch his face. 
Instead, he himself poured wine into his own goblet 
after he had pohtcly filled San Martin’s. 

The letter told of a revoluuon which as about to 
break out in Lima, a revolution against General 
San Martini 

Tlic uounded hon did not roar widi pain Instead, 
San Martin paced the floor He had forgotten his 
surroundings. He could not hft his head He ^valkcd 
back and forth, with the mechanical motions of a 
long-cagcd wild animaL 

As Sim6n watched him he was full of sorrow for 
this man And >ct he did not see m him Iiis owm 
approaching fate. It seemed to him that San Martin 
suIfcTcd because he had been unable to understand 
human nature as he, Sim6n Bolivar, understood it 
But his heart \vas tom as he watched a bra\c and 
gallant soldier w hose heart w'as breaking And then 
at last, after he had opened lus mouth silently several 
times San Martin spoke* 

“If tile advice of this colonel of jours proves 
correct mj public life is finished. Mjnundismadc 
up 1 shall return to Europe I shall hvc unknown 
and alone, I sliall live in poverty, for the service to 
inj couiurj lias brought me nothing, but before I 
close these ejes in death 1 hojic to see the rqmbUcan 
pniiaplcs which jou so noMj defend an established 
icahi), here m mj native land ” And then he added, 
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“Histoiy \M*ll iccoid which of us has foiecast the 
futiue most tiuly.” The stiong man turned away. 
Simon knew that he was weeping 
That night thei e wa§ one of those gi cat balls which 
Simon loved, tins one was to lionoui San Martin, 
the Libel ator of Chile, the Piotcctor of Pciu But 
San Mai tin, although he had dressed himself m his 
full militaiy icgaha and although he cut so fine a 
figuic, could stand no more. His bitterness welled 
up m his tin oat, and he stole away while the 
orchestia swelled in the rhythm of the dance 
Pie sent gifts to Sim6n Bolivar: his own beautiful 
war horse, a fowling piece, and a pan of fine pistols 
With the gifts there was a little note not without the 
bitterness which overwhelmed him, but it ended. 

“ . . accept these pooi gifts fioni the first of your 
many admiicrs!” 




the oty op kings 


Cauao, the port of lama, \va» gay as it had never 
been gay before. All the way to the capital there 
were arches of flowers. Generals in splendid um 
forms performed pohee service m keeping the crow d 
ing populace from under the feet of the tnuniphal 
procession before whose progress those dark eyed, 
silken shpjictcd Peruv lan Amazons strew cd roses. In 
the cciure of all this a thin man sat very straight on 
a beautiful horse Sim6n Bolivar was entering Linu, 
I’lzarro’s “City of Kings." 

Surrounded by tlowcniig trees, and fragrant from 
the exotic blossoms which grew in ns formal geirdcus 
the Villa Magdalena overlooked the I’acihc In each 
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window were birds of gorgeous plumage, they 
swung in elaborately designed cages made of pm'e 
. silver. And in the Villa Magdalena the dinner service 
was of gold This was the villa which the Peruvians 
gave to Bolivar, the hero of their hearts 

To Sim6n, the man who had dared as greatly as he 
had dreamed, the man who had endured every haid- 
ship, the city of Lima was paradise For a httle wlnle 
It seemed that all he had striven to accomplish was 
heie reahsed. Perhaps, too, the colours were more 
brilhant, the'scene more enchanting, because he was 
in love.' For the lady who had thrown him those 
roses which he had caught between his teeth, the 
lady who had crowned him with a victor’s wreath 
and with whom he had danced all mght at Bogota 
and Quito, was now almost always by his side 

Not long after they had danced all mght she 
mounted a white stalhon, and rode into battle beside 
Simon Bolivar She was clad for the fray in well-cut 
white trouseis and in a scarlet hussar’s coat heavily 
laced with gold She handled her lance hke one of 
Pdez’ llaneros No wonder the tioops called her “La 
Libertadora ” 

She was slender and as beautiful as she was brave. 
Returned from battle, she would change for the 
evemng and emeige clad in a Paris creation, her 
shimng hair most carefully coiffed m the latest mode. 
It was the period of the first Empire when the filmy 
dresses, which were inspired by the Grecian mode, 
to be smart must be sheer enough to be pulled 
tlu’ough a lady’s wedding ring! She was witty and 
gay in conversation and dancing was not the least 
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of her accomphshments, since it tvas as a partner of 
one of the best dancers in the vt orld that she had won 
a soldier’s heart. 

Dr Thome, a staid EngUshman, looked on tvith 
out dismay He was used to Manuela It ivas Siradn 
w ho was afraid of her Since his gentle and adored 
httlc wife had died, no woman had dominated him. 
lie had spent his hfe in winning victoncs. He did 
not now propose to be defeated. And yet he knew 
the danger he faced when he looked into the flashing 
eyes of this lady of Pem 

Mrs Thome, the lady of the roses and the wrcatlis, 
appeared as the incarnation of all those things which 
in Ins incredibly active hfe he had had to do without 

“Mrs Thome” so httle desenbes Manuela Sdciizl 
Manuela had spent her girlhood in Lima, in Pern, 
that land of which Bolivar was now always thinking 
In lama highborn ladies enjoyed a freedom in sharp 
contrast to the secluded c.Mstcncc whieh was sup- 
posed to be led by ladies of Spain They did as they 
pleased, in lama. They smoked, gambled, drank, 
and chewed the leases of the coca plant, which 
made their mischicsous eyes esen blacker and more 
seductise 

They walked alone on the streets, a thing unlicard 
of esen in Madrid. They wore elaborate dresses of 
the Empire pcnoil ssliich were suited to the hot and 
languid climate— and to the display of charms. In 
that fashionable afternoon parade in the bosky sludes 
of the park ssinch is so fixal a custom in all Spanish 
aiies the ladies of Peru, instead of coqucttinj, with 
fans in their carnages, rode astride spinted liorso. 
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wealing lilmy pantalets trimmed with lace. Their 
satin shppcis wcie thiust into silvei stiriups and, as 
they lodc, ornaments of gold and silvci made a 
musical clinking The only masculine pait of their 
attire was a stiff hat, set at a rakish angle 
Manuela Saenz was a lady of Peru When Simon 
met her she was just twenty-two. But no other lady 
in the “City of Kings” could rival her m horseman- 
ship or in fencing, for she could defeat the Liberator’s 
most expel ienced officers with the sword. Or at 
shooting; Manuela was a dead shot. 

At the Villa Magdalena the Marquis of Torre Tagle 
was one of Bolivai’s hist dinner guests He was a 
reformed loyalist, the piesent Piesident of the new 
Republic of Pciu. All the gold service had been re- 
moved except for two giant golden vessels, half de- 
canter and half pitcher Fi om time to time wine was 
poured from them into the glasses of the two men, 
who were alone m the great dimng-room. The 
servants poured the wine and then disappeared 
“ Your reception of a plain soldier has touched my 
heart. Excellency,” said Bolivar to Torre Tagle 
“You, sir,” replied the Marquis, “umte in your 
person all those quahties which the people of Lima 
most adore. You are an aristocrat, and you are a 
man of the people at the same time But, more than 
this, you know how to take applause.” 

Bohvai knew that he was indirectly referring to 
San Martin He felt a sudden sadness Also, the 
- magmficence of his reception had not blinded him 
to the great weaknesses of the new and unstable 
Peruvian Repubhc. He did not have to inquire of - 
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Torre Taglc to know that there wjxs no money m 
the treasury of Lima, m spite of the gold and jewels 
e\er>'tvhcrc so laMshlj displajetL He knenv that he 
\Nould ha\e to send to Santander m Bogoti for 
money \Mth uhich to pay his troops. He knew that 
a well-equipped force of eighteen hundred Spamards 
watclied the aty from the hiUs and that Torre 
Taglc himself \vas but half a Republican He w’as a 
Spanish aristocrat and these were hard to con\crt to 
dcntocrac) — permanently 

It was not wtliout a reason that Bolivar, however, 
liad kept his distinguished guest 

“Some dispatches have come for me, Esccllcncy,” 
he said to Torre Taglc, “which will, I think, be of 
interest to ) ou This first one I shall not read, though 
to me It IS of great importance for from it I learned 
that the last remnant of Spain in Venezuela had sur 
rendered at Puerto Cabcllo When I was a jouih this 
old fort w‘as the scene of a most bitter defeat, and 
there is to me something of poetic justice in the fact 
tliat It was the last place to sunrender to the cause 
of freedom It was the first defeat, now it is the last 
viaory!" 

“Bui wliat arc those other documents which I see 
in jour liaiid?" asked the Marquis after lie had made 
luting and ilowerj compliments to the Liberator on 
tlie hiial surrender of Spam in Venezuela. 

“It was e\ceT])is from these which I had projioscd 
to read to joii " said Bolivar “Tliej come from the 
citv of Washington President Monroe, alarmed by 
ilui ikmgcrous coalition in Lurope called the Uol) 
Alliance has announced to the American Congress 
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a doctrine under winch the democraaes of the 
New World shall in future be more closely united 
Listen. 

“‘It is only when our rights are invaded or 
seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
prepai'ations for our defence With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enhghtened and impartial observeis. 
The pohtical system of the alhed powers ” 

Here Bolivar mtermpted himself to explam to the 
Marquis that by this expression, “allied powers,” the 
American President referred to that dangerous com- 
bination of monarchies, called so misleadingly the 
Holy Alhance, which threatened m effect to make 
one great totahtarian state of Europe, with England 
standing almost alone opposmg it 

“‘The pohtical system of the alhed powers is 
essentially different in this respect from that of 
America . . . We owe it, therefore, to candour, and 
to the amicable relations existing between the 
Umted States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this heimsphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colomes or dependenaes of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere But with 
governments who have declared their mdependence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have 
on great consideration and on just principles acknow- 
ledged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlhng m any 
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otlicr marmcr their destiny by any European power, 
in any other hghr than as a manifestaaon of an un 
friendly disposition towards the United States.’” 

“ That IS very interesting indeed,” said the Marquis, 
“But nhat does Great Britain say of it?” 

“ 1 has c another letter here in winch I am informed 
that the news has already reached the United King- 
dom and that one and all are heartily in fat our of 
the new doctrine announced by the Umted States. I 
myself could not have achieved such miUtary success 
as lias fallen to my lot had it not been for the un 
paralleled bravery of the British troops who liave 
aossed so man) nulcs of ocean to serve the cause of 
hberty " 

“Is that the end of tliat very interesting paper?" 
asked the Marquis. 

“ There is just one more paragraph, \\ Inch I should 
like to read. It is gratifying to me personally, as it 
shows that the cause for which I have seen so many 
brave men die is identified in the United States with 
their own successful struggle for hberty 
“ It IS impossible that the alhed powers (the Holy 
Alliance) should extatd tlicir political sjstcin to any 
l»rtioii of cither continent vv ithout endangenng our 
(Race and happiness, nor can any oncbchevc tliatour 
bouthem brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt 
It of tliar own accord. It is eiiually impossible, 
therefore that we should behold such interposition 
in ail) form with iiidilleraice 

rile Marquis reiiuined siletit, in thought 
“ I Ins IS cspeciall) of concern for us " said Bolivar, 
“suite It vtas the tlircat of Spam as head of the Holy 
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Alliance to reinvade South America which brought 
the declaration of this doctrine about ” 

“I envy your ways of being informed about world 
events,” said the Marquis, “and I am indeed glad to 
have heal'd the contents of so important a paper I 
feel that this paper will be of great historic sigm- 
ficance Who knows? Perhaps it will form the basis 
of an alhance of the Ameiicas?” 

“Who knows?” repeated Sim6n as he bowed the 
Marquis to the door 

“I will see Geneial Sucr6 on my balcony,” said 
Bolivar to a servant who announced the arrival of 
Sucr^ at one o’clock that mght. 

He had indeed passed the Marquis on his way m 
The balcony was bright with blue moonhght It 
was overhmig with the lacework of flowering vines, 
and between the intricate pattern which they made 
the ghstemng silver Paafic could be seen Sucr6 
stood stiff, his sword by his side He looked hke a 
statue of a noble knight For a rmnute Simon, 
coming through his unhghted bedioom, which 
opened on this balcony, stood and watched him, this 
young man whom he loved more than any othei’ 
in the world It seemed to him that Sucre looked 
like the figure of a kmght which he had seen on a 
mediseval tomb in Spam Though the figure had 
risen upright, it had lost none of its marble rigidity. 

But at the same moment he was embraang the 
youngest of his generals 

“Jos6, my son and my comrade-in-arms I” 

“My General'” 
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But their mutual joy was momentary Sucr^ had 
bad neats. 

“In spite of all I could do, tliat fool of a Peruvian 
j,cncral, Santa Cruz, set olF with fiae thousand troops 
to confront the whole Spamsh force. I tried all the 
n ays I knew to prevent him gomg Now news comes 
that without even fighting a single battle he got him 
self into such impassable mountain temtory that, 
out of his whole force, not six hundred men remain 
abaci” 

“That IS bad,” said Bolivar 

“It IS indeed bad. I am greatly afraid tliat here 
among these lazy good-for nothing, luxury loving 
Peruvians aac shall not be able to do the feats aabich 
aac accomplished in our oaaTi countries,” 

“Tliat IS no avaj for a gciicril to talk, Sucru” The 
intimate tone aa-as gone from Bollaair’s aoicc 
“Alaaajs a general fighu more than a battle, he 
hghts men — aaith men. And in this strategy despair 
has no place. As for me, I am rcsolacd to spare no 
pains aahatcacr, and aaill compromise my soul to 
saae this landl” 

At once he commenced upon the greatest task of 
all, the preparations for the battle of Juamn 

“ The dilhculttes arc vast,” he aarote to Santander, 
aahoaaasnoaa m command at Bogoti. “Tlietcrcigns 
a disorder tliat appalls the most determined, flic 
theatre of aaar is cijuatonal America, our cileiiucs 
art caerjaahcrc, our soldiers arc men of all parties, 
countries, dialects, laaas, and interests, Oiil) Pro- 
aidciicc can bring order out of this cliaos." 

But order aaas at last aclncacd, an arm) aaas raised, 
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and in this task Pi evidence was at least assisted by 
Sim6n Bolivar. He reahsed that he must outnumber, 
outequip, and outgeneral the foices which opposed 
him ill this stiange land And then in the mi^t of 
everytlung he caught a frightful fever. He crept 
away to be alone He went to a place on the Paafic 
mnety nules from Lima 

Theie his envoy to Buenos Aires found him, a 
small bundle of brown bones This skeleton was 
lying in the gentle sun, a wet cloth over his head to 
cool the fever. 

“What will you do now, my GeneraP” gasped the 
envoy 

“What will I do?” rephed the sick man coolly 
“What I have done always I shall conquer'” 

And he rose from bed in giddy weakness and went 
on with his preparations After five months an army 
of mne thousand well-trained and well-equipped 
troops faced the Spamsh at Juamn To join in the 
battle all the other patriot armies had made epic 
marches — marches hke those which Bolivar had him- 
- self accomplished when he crossed and recrossed the 
Andes. General Miller, the Enghshman who com- 
.manded one of tfie armies, led his troops over six 
hundred nules on top of ghttermg glaaers where 
the temperature never fell below zero Many of his 
men died of heart attacks induced by the altitude. 
The whole army marched on foot — to save the 
horses 

The battle of Juamn was a tournament. Fought 
near Pasto, high, high in the air beside the Lake of 
Kings, the cavalry of both armies rushed together 
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as in a joust, lance to lance. And then, the lances red 
now the cavalry galloped bad. to charge again. 
Slowly the Spanish gave way Yet their numbers 
were superior Bolivar had won another great 
\ictory 

But Juanin was httle more than a prelude to 
Ayacucho Y et before this battle there was a change 
of command. 

Bolivar, back in lama rcorgamsing his army, 
called Sucre to him. 

“You ha\e been made Commander in Chief,” he 
said. “Henceforth it is for me to obey jour 
commands.” 

“But, sire, tlus cannot bcl E\cn if it were true, 
neither I nor my officers would subnut to such a 
thing ” 

“It IS quite true.” 

iVnd he showed Sucre the dispatches from Bogotd 
in which was stated that he Sim6n Bolivar, liaving 
accepted the supreme conmiand in Peru, was no 
longer to be considered as the supreme eommander 
of Colombia. Suerd was appointed to fill his place 

Sucre frowned deepl) as he read. 

Then he said, “Sire, jou liasc an enemy, a mortal 
cnemj 1" 

“This IS no time to bother about my personal 
enemies. I am oiil) glad that jou and not another 
hate been chosen as mj successor Perliaps,” he 
snuled “we can work together?" 

But Sucre thd not smile. 

“M> General," he said, “hstcnl Santander will 
dcsttnj Jou He hates jou with an undjing furj 
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He conceals it well, I know. But he, and only he, 
has done this thing ” 

“Nevertheless, a command is a command to a 
soldier. I obey the dictates of the Congress — and 
so will you!” And then he smiled again. “Perhaps 
as yet I have not quite got the subordinate 
tone'” 

When the thrilhng bugles sounded which an- 
nounced the commencement of the long-prepared- 
for battle of Ayacucho, all who heard them knew 
that the fate of South America hung on the issue of 
this smgle battle General Sucre was heavily out- 
numbered. He had but one cannon, while the enemy 
had eleven, he had some five thousand five hundred 
men to the enemy’s approximately nine thousand 
five hundred 

“Upon your eflbrts to-day depends the fate of 
South America!” cried Sucre, addressmg his troops; 
and then, waving his sword, he shouted, “Soldiers! 
Three cheers foi the Liberator! Long live Simon 
Bolivar, the Saviour of Peru!” 

The battle of Ayacucho was one of the decisive 
battles of history Before the spnit of the patriots, 
before the spirit of Bolivar, the Spam;sh for the last 
time gave way. 

Sucr6, writing of it to Bolivar, said. 

“ The campaign of Peru is ended Its independence 
and the peace of America have been signed upon 
this battlefield The Umted Army hopes that its 
victory of Ayacucho is a worthy ofi^enng to the 
Liberator of Colombia ” And then, having cited 
several of lus generals for bravery, Sucr6 ended: 
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“The only reward I ask for myself is that you con 
onuc to be my friend.” 

Reading the letter, Bolivar’s hand shook and he 
turned away to hide quick tears Then, while all 
about looked on in uneasy wonder, he danced about 
the room \\ aving the letter over his head 

Certainly this victory seemed a miracle, for it was 
not jet a jear smee Bolivar had landed in Peru At 
that time the pamots held securely hardly more 
than one or r\>o towns on the Pacific, for even in 
Lima there tvas royahst sediaon. In this short space 
an army of more than mne thousand men had been 
trained and equipped and twice that number of the 
enemy had been killed, wounded, or captured. With 
this battle the hberation of Peru was completed, a 
vast and nch land, twee as large as France, Germany, 
and the Cnush Isles put together, had been given lU 
independence. 

And )et there ^vas one place sull in Spanish hands, 
one fort still stubbornly holding out It ^vas the 
walled aty of Callao and the gamson there was 
commanded by the young Spaniard Rodil It w'as 
the sitgc of Cartagena ail over again. Once more 
the Ncry creeping things were eaten. But on Januarj 
23 1826, Rodil at last surrendered and the flag 
of Spam flew no more over South American 
tcrritorj 

“ What punishment shall wc mete out to our 
pnsoncr, Rodil?'’ the patriot general who had forced 
the Spaniard’s surrender asked Bolivar 

iVnd BoUw rephed, “I know tliat >ou haNC a 
thousand causes for just fury against Rodil 
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heroism never calls for punishment Think how 
proud we should be of him if he were a patriot!” 

Rodil received his sword and a passport for Spam. 
He had held the fort at Callao for two long years 
after the battle of Ayacucho. 

On the first anmversary of this battle Bolivar and 
Sucie found themselves in Alto Peru, this is the 
great country which we now know as Bolivia There 
were many ceremomes And then, as a crown to 
everything, Simon and Sucre were presented with 
two heavy silver caskets. Inside were the sort of 
uniforms of which one reads m fairy tales The 
buttons were of pure gold, beautifully chased with 
a design representing laurel leaves, the coats were 
heavily embroidered m the finest gold thread and 
heavily encrusted with jewels Bolivar’s initials were 
embroidered in diamonds and emeralds The bicorn 
hats had pure white plumes and were also draped 
with gold lace But it was m the swords and their 
scabbards that the most elaborate goldwoik of the 
Incas was displayed Each sword and scabbard was 
set with one thousand four hundred and thirty-three 
diamonds! It was estimated that these diamonds 
weighed seventy-three carats. 

But as if to point the travesty of these regal 
presents, Bolivar the very next day received a letter 
from Paez from Venezuela Everything there was 
going to rack and rum Pdez ended his letter by the 
suggestion that Bolivar crown himself King! 

Paez was not alone in making this suggestion A 
party had arisen who thought that Bolivar m the 
interest of the future stabihty of the country ought 
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to assume royal state. They advocated the title 
“Emperor of the Andes.” 

To them Bolivar rephed firmly, “If 1 can never 
equal (iesar or Napoleon in exploits, I shall at least 
surpass them in disinterestedness, postenty shall 
never say of me that I preferred myself before my 
country ” 

To Piez he rephed, “The mlc of Liberator is 
supenor to every other that human pndc has con- 
ceived, It 13 unthinkable that 1 should degrade itl” 

And jet he knew that he must hurry north or all 
that had been accomphshed with so much blood and 
sweat would be in vain 

Before leaving Alto Peru, he and SuenS wore 
those umforms and appeared in all their sparkling 
splendour 

“What medal is that, sire,” asked a general, “tliac 
jou Wear on jour breast?” 

“That,” said Bolivar with pndc, “1 wear alwajs 
It IS a likeness of President George Waslungton, one 
of the greatest generab who ev cr unsheathed a sw ord. 
It was presented to me, through the kindness of the 
Marquis of Lafajette, by George Washington Parke 
Custis, Mrs. Washington’s son It contains a lock of 
Waslungton's hair ” 

Turning over the medal, the general read tliesc 
words “This portrait of the autlior of liberty in 
North Anicnca was donated bj his adopted son to 
him who achicicd ctjual glory m South Anicnca." 



XXIII 


PINNACLE OF GLORY 

For A BRIEF space the light of supreme glory shone 
upon Simon Bolivar Heie in Peru dreams were 
reality Gi cat Colombia had come to hfe and BoKvar 
was ever}'where honoured as the author of South 
American hberty and the father of his country For 
a httle while at least even the jealousies and plots 
and factions were subdued or undiscovered or at 
peace. 

As if to witness a dream come true, one of the most 
magmficent dreams in the world, Simon’s old tutor 
Rodriguez once more turned up in South America 
He was in Bogotd At once the Liberator wrote him 
the most affectionate letter, begging him to come to 
him at once He reminded Rodriguez that he had 
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implanted m his mind the seeds of those ideas which 
had home such magnificent ftiut 

The old man came as hidden and was received hy 
Bolivar ivith extravagant honour, but the years had 
dealt unkindly ivith the old savant He was now an 
eccentnc old man, querulous and difficult. Bolivar 
arranged with President Sucri to put him in charge 
of the school system in the new Bohvia, but there 
Rodriguez caused endless trouble and at last long 
suffering Sucri had to remove him from office. Yet 
Bolivar loved and reverenced him as before, and at 
this supreme moment of his career gave much 
thought to the old man’s happiness and \v clfare. 

Other heroes might have rested their oars, nught 
have been content to further cotisohdatc viaory, 
but Simdn was at once too much a man and too 
much a creauve genius for that lie was already 
busy with the greatest scheme of all, the most magni 
ficent conception of lus mind the Pan Amcncan 
Congress. 

Bolivar envisioned a llcsiblc umon of all the 
republics in the /Vmertcas. 

“We ought," he said, “to conclude an iVmencan 
pact w hich, umting all our repubhes in one common 
counal, shall place America before the world in an 
aspect of majesty and grandeur unparalleled m the 
lustorj of the nations of antiquity United Amenca 
—should heaven grant our desire to see it — will be 
worth) of being called the Queen of Nations the 
Mother of Republics.” 

But the Congress which was called b) Bolivar as a 
lusi step lowards this union — or “Court of Arbitra 
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tion” as Bolivar called it — and which met at Panama 
was a sad fiasco Many South American nations 
failed at the last moment to send delegates and the 
two North Americans who were to have attended 
never arrived Mr Anderson, who was the American 
mimster at Bogotd, died on his way to Panama, 
struck down by a fever m Cartagena, and Mr. 
Sargent, his friend and colleague, arrived at Panama 
when the Congress had adjourned 1 
For once Bolivar accepted defeat 
He said, “I am hke the crazy Greek who stood upon 
a lull and watched the ships passing below him m 
the bay, imagimng that he directed their course by 
the waving of his arms*” 

There were other disappointments even more bitter 
and nearer home On all sides he saw clearly the fatal 
begmmng of anarchy, the disease which was to 
destroy his Great Colombia In the midst of the 
pleasures and the fetes of Peru he was constantly 
haunted by bad news — bad news from Bogotd, where 
Santander was underimmng his prestige and work- 
ing against the constitution which Bolivar felt was 
the only safeguard against anarchy, bad news from 
Venezuela, where Pdez was openly rebellious. 

“ Colombia calls me, I must go ” 

So he answered to impassioned pleas of the Peru- 
vians, who were heartbroken at the thought that 
then liberator could ever leave them When Manu- 
cla saw that he was adamant about going away, she 
wanted to go with Simon, but this he refused He 
was a httle afraid of this strange and spirited woman 
who was in such sharp contrast to the gentle Maria 
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Teresa or even to Seilonta Pipa. He did not propose 

to fall danf,erously m love. Manuela had too m a n y 

dangerous fasananons, she might end by enslaving 

him The conqueror did not propose to be led a 

captive 

He sailed away from Callao, bidding eternal ftire- 
\\ cU to the land of the Incas 

It was almost mght and the aty of Bogoti was 
stung by a slanting dotvnpour The rain fell with 
such force that it made miserable httle fountains 
Vihich sprang from between the cobblestones of 
narrow and anaent streets. Here and there were 
banners There were only a few of them and they 
were half obUterated by the gloomy ram By the 
light of a torch Sim6n read one of them, it said not 
“Long li\e the Liberator” as he had half expected, 
but “Long Inc the Constitution ” And tins was not 
his constitution He hardly recognised Bogoti, a 
at} lie had not seen in fisc years In that time he had 
achictcd perhaps the greatest victories of lus career 
and he had finished the work of hherating South 
Amcnca, but this was hardi) a triumphal reception 
to the capital aty of Colombia. 

Santander rode beside him, with a few officers 
who liad accompanied him to meet the returning 
Bolivar 

“It IS too bad about this fnghtful rain,” said 
Santander, “we had many magnificent plans for 
your reception, hxcellcncy ” 

“It does not nutter, receptions mean very little 
to me " said Bolivar 
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“Then, too,” Santandei went on, “we weie not 

Slue that you would come. I wiote you ” 

“You Miotc me not to come. That is one leason 
wh}’’ I am here ” BoHvai’s tone was even. 

“It IS tiaie perliaps that things in Venezuela do 
need youi own personal attention.” Santander thus 
chose to ignore the saicasm. 

“Yes, there they have been fuither removed from 
the effects of your excellent government, Santander ” 
Simon, who was sensitive to every shade of pohtical 
feehng in his countrymen, aheady knew to what 
extent Santander had succeeded in undermining his 
prestige Had not this been the pattern of his hfe? 
Gieat victories, achieved against superhuman odds, 
and then — treacheiy lobbing those victories of their 
leason for being He rode silently amidst these 
officers who had come to meet him 
In his ears still rang the passionate entieaties of 
the Peruvians that he stay with them forever He 
would have been glad to do so It was stern duty 
which had called him north once more. A lesser 
man, secure in the leadership of a great and rich 
nation, nught have left those other countries which 
he had fieed to their fate, but Sim6n Bolivar had 
hved for the glory of his country, he was prepared 
to die for it ' 

And then he knew that he must go to Venezuela 
and real trouble; Marino, the ever-ti'eacherous, 
again This time it was upon Pdez that he had 
worked his wiles. Pdez, like Santander, had never 
hked the union of New Granada and Venezuela 
But similarity of views did not umte these old 
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comradcs-in arms Instead, Santander had had Pdez 
denounced before the Congress of Colombia- Now, 
enraged, Pdez had made himself with the aid of 
Manfto the Commander in Chief of a Venezuela 
insurrection 

Once more more Bolivar crossed the Andes 

He wrote to Pdez " I clearlj sec our work dcstro) cd 
and the maledictions of the centuries faUing on our 
heads as penerse authors of such disastrous muta 
lions It 13 not possible, General, that jou wsh 
to see me hunubated for the sake of a himdful of 
deserters horn } ou ha\ c nc\ cr seen in battle? 

I Mill )icld c%erything for glory but I will also 
combat c\ cry thing for glor> Be assured of the 

afTcaion which I bear to you " 

Pdez had tned to persuade BoUvar from afar to 
enter Venezuela m ithoui an army ! But BollNm: knew 
his countrj too mcII for this- And Pdez found him 
self poMcrlcss before the Io\c Nvhich the people of 
Venezuela felt for \hc Liberator llis omti Ilancros 
began to yearn for “Old Iron Seat ” the greatest 
soldier m the world. 

BolU'ar had ahead) become a figure of Icgtnd- 
Ballads were sung from one end of Venezuela to the 
other and the hero of these ballads was not the Cid 
but Sim6n BoUx-ar As he adt'anced, the N'asi pow cr of 
his name mcrcastd It was from ihicrto Cahcllo tliai 
lioli\*ar once more addressed his former conirade-in 
arms he pronused tiiat no pumti\ c action w uuld be 
taken against Paez b) the go\cmmcnt of Columbia. 
(But the go\ cniniciu of Colombia didn t know about 
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PaC/5, painfully iclicvccl, at once iccogniscd Bolivar 
as Picsidcnt of Venezuela and oideied a triumphal 
entiy into Caracas 

Paez lode out on the highway to Valencia to meet 
the first man of Venezuela Gaily Bolivar em- 
biaced him and the hilts of their swords became 
entangled 

“A happy omen for the futuie,” said Bolivar 

But Paez was awkward, he was, in spite of his 
uniform and his medals, only a schoolboy ashamed 
to have betrayed a friend At a banquet Bolivar 
made one of his spontaneous gcstuies of generosity 
He presented Paez with the magnificent jewelled 
sword which had been presented to him m Bolivia' 
The llanero’s eyes shone with childish pleasure He 
was no longer the gieat man, only a simple plains- 
man A fine swoid to an llanero is the sum of all 
good 

A messenger ai rived from Lima It was Colonel 
Gomez, who was well acquainted with all the figures 
of importance in both Lima and Bogotd 

“You will not beheve the tale I have to tell. 
Excellency I will be brief and you, afterwards, will 
ask me how and why ” 

“ Go on, G6mez I am listemng ” 

“It is Santander That man wishes you dead!” 
broke out Gomez 

“But what has he to do with Peru? Is not the 
control of Colombia enough for him?” 

“ I have no certain evidence, but it is said in Lima 
that his agents stirred up the trouble there. It is hard 
to beheve that not six months after you left with 
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the whole country weeping when so a short Bmc 
ago j ou were the most adored figure — that now they 
accuse > ou of ‘atrocious conduct.’ There tvas an up- 
nsing and against it Manuela Sicnz actually raised 
a little army But she was caught and imprisoned 
and now she has been sent to Guayaquil ” 

“Is she safe?” asked BolKar 

“Oh jc3,asfarasl know More serious things 
arc }ct to be told. Santander has snrred all the people 
of Bogotd against )ou, saying that your reumon 
with Picz whom he detests, was done svithout the 
authonty of the gosemment He seizes all prctc.\ts, 
how Cl or slight, to ovcrtlirow you and all the con 
sututional reforms wluch you base spent your hfc 
trying to achicse. Excellency hsten to me! I am 
your friend and I tell you that if you do not speedily 
return to Bogotd all the work of your life will be 
undonel" 

Bobs argot up llewasstraight still, but scry thin. 
Ills carefully arranged liair was greying and his eyes 
were infuiitcly tired 

“Oh Gomez what doyou ask? I cross and rccross 
the Andes, I go to Peru, I c\cn consider going to 
Panamx i\nd w hat docs it all achics e? Before my 
presence, by a sort of magic I do not myself under- 
stand, the crooked is made straight Men work to- 
gether for a bncf time for the common good and 
thill called soiiicwhcrc else I lease and all is lost 
Wonctlian lost One man cannot control a continent 
It slull niicr be said of me that 1 liaic bcui a dic- 
tator Supriiiic power I liasc lieeii giscii not once 
but many units, by the free will of tlie jicoplc But 
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I have, and you know that I have, always sought to 
give freedom to the countries which we have liber- 
ated with sweat, blood, and tears Not complete free- 
dom I know too well that m this country that may 
never be, but I have spent my hfe m trying to get 
constitutions accepted under which all might hve 
secure m justice and secure in hberty ” 

He stopped and choked a, little He dropped his 
head in those beautifully fine hands of his 
And then, with his voice unsteady, he said, “But 
what have we done? For what have my dear com- 
rades died^ We have achieved independence, but I 
fear we have achieved nothing else whatever ” 

That mght on the British ship Druid, Sir Alexander 
Cockbum commanding, Sim6n Bolivar sailed away 
from Venezuela. He was never to see the land of his 
birth again 

After the battle of Boyacd the new umted govern- 
ment of Colombia had presented its creator with a 
fine j’ewel This was a country estate, a quinta, m the 
emerald mountains at the back of Bogotd The earth 
never comes nearer to paradise than m the ornamental 
mountains which surround the Quinta de Porto- 
carrera Long rows of cypresses led to the old build- 
ings themselves, which were ornate with the heraldic 
carvings dear to noble Spaniards In the crystalline 
sun of the tropical highlands the flowering vines 
which clung to the ancient walls glowed with un- 
natural brightness Greenhouses provided straw- 
berries and other luxuries of more northern chmates 
Green velvet lawns swept to the river which curled 
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around the quinta. And from a mountain cataract, 
divided and divided again, little nvulets watered the 
grounds in the Moorish manner of the Conquista- 
dorcs who had settled this country three hundred 
jears before. In the patios were fountains oma 
mented with tiles from Seville m Spain, the water 
M hich ghstened in the sun was made of the Andean 
snows. 

It was to the Quinta of Portocarrera that Simdn 
Bolivar returned from Venezuela. Someone else re 
turned to Bogoti at about the same nmc. Manuela 
Sienr, w ith her great laughing Negro maidsers ant, 
who went ivith her hWc a shadow, and with a small 
guard of soldiers, ivas making her way tlirough the 
mountains. She was dressed as a man and as a 
soldier 

She was a frequent visitor at the quinta and she 
tned to make the card games which went on there 
a little more pleasant Bolivar, as we have seen m 
Jamaica and l^crto Rico — when the brief spaces of 
Ins heroically busy hfc had pernutted— had excelled 
at games He could beat most people he met at chess, 
also at hilhards, but cards — there luck pla>cd a 
(lartl He could not alwa)s win And he could not 
teach himself to be a good loser 

Towards the end of a losing game he would watch 
every play with rapt attention and then, beaten in 
the end, he would throw the cards down in black 
rage and rush from the room. It was Manuela who 
would bring him back to ajiolngisc. 

“Gentlemen, forgive me. I liavc lost many luttles 
you know You know, too that in those times I 
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used to be patient Why is it that I cannot play a 
silly game of cards?” 

It was the stiain on those iron nerves. The nerves 
of a highly sensitive organism; the nervousness of 
a mettlesome Arabian stallion who had seen too 
many battles. For the world beyond the quinta was 
full of disillusion and bitterness 

There were the unending wiles of Santander, the 
unending ways in which — always from new and 
unexpected directions — he struck at all the principles 
which Sim6n held dear. Bolivar saw the edifice 
which he had built in tears and blood chipped and 
chiselled away before his eyes. 

And there was the press of Bogotd, controlled by 
Santander, always full of calumnies. It was hard for 
Bolivar to read them Often he felt that bhnding 
rage which he had felt at the card game. 

“Excellency, get nd of that man,” counselled 
O’Leary boldly. “Not for youiself In order to 
preserve what you have built He will destroy this 
country ” 

But Simon Bolivar said, “No The people of 
Colombia have put Santander m his position It is 
not for me to put him out of it ” 

But Bolivar made efforts still to defeat those 
measures directed against the form of government 
m which he so devoutly beheved and those men who 
wished openly to separate New Granada and Colom- 
bia, whose umon had fulfilled his hfe’s ambition — 
yet It was heart-breaking work. 

One day, returmng from Bogotd, he fainted. For 
days afterwards he felt strangely tired 
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To Manuela heconfided, “Nothingsccms to matter 
to me, as it once did.” 

And )ct he arose to fight once more. Once more 
he took supreme command of the Colombian 
Republic It meant leaving the quinta and living 
in the palace of the aty of Bogotdl 



THE LAST BATTLE 


The old palace which had belonged to the Vice- 
regal Spaniards was built, as most South American 
mansions were, directly on the street But, once more 
in the saddle, once more leading arimes, Bolivar 
spent little time within it. There was trouble in 
Venezuela, but this time it was Pdez who put it 
down; and in Peru, whither Bolivar rode, but Sucre 
was able to deal there. And now in Bogotd he found 
that Santander, who had been encouraged out of 
measure by his own lemency, was again busy — ^in 
. getting the Bolivarian constitution repealed, m sepa- 
rating the states Yet when the great Constitutional 
Convention met at Ocana in 1828 Bolivar would not 
attend, though he knew it was packed against him 
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“The people mil not I must rule,” he said to 
Manucla. 

But at mght lie could not sleep 

One night Manuela came into his room to read to 
lum, the single lamp burned low, it was late. In a 
low i-oice she read on Suddenly the clash of arms 
rang out, shots and the shouts of battle! 

She heard Colonel Ferguson dunand, “Who goes 
there?” 

Bolivar jumped from bed, reached for lus sword. 

“They have come to murder joul” she cried. 
“ More than a hundred men base attacked the Palace. 
They are assassmsl” 

“ What docs it matter? I have faced death too often 
What docs it matter?” 

“Air, no, no/" Manucla’s voice wns between a lusa 
and a screann “Look, the window! Ijnrk, the 
urrulou.' yump'" 

“No” 

“Isajyeil Jump! What will this country do wth 
out jou? Jump while yet there is ume No general 
must he taken alive, yutnp! For tile sake of your 
country yumpl” 

And by the strange, quick magnetism which llarcd 
within her she donunated Bolivar, who loved her 
Something within iiim gave way, and he allowed 
her to push hint tlirough the low window 

The door was bulging vvith the blows ujion it 
Manucla seized a rapier \\licn the great door broke, 
tile soldiers saw a woman straight and hcrcc They 
saw a swordsman ready to fight 

“ Where is Bolivar?” 
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“How should I know? He is not in the city ” 
“You lie, woman. Where is he^ Speak or I strike ” 
“Strike, beast, stiike if you dare' This rapier is 
my own, and you will pay with your hfe!” 

Again there was that m her eyes which dominated. 
Swords dropped from suddenly slackened aims. The 
men swore as they saw the open window. There was 
no need to ask fuither questions. 

When Bolivar dropped to the ground from the 
window he felt Inmself caught m strong arms 
“Thank God, Excellency, that you are safe'” 

It was Jose Palacio, the steward of the household, 
an old solther, ever faithful Together they crept 
under the ancient stone bridge m the centre of the 
city About them were the cries and shouts of civil 
war Everything was confusion 

“Jose,” said Bolivar, “I wish something very 
strongly.” 

“What is that, Excellency^” 

“I wish that I had been killed My heart is dead, 
and my glory has left me ” 

The insurrection, which had begun with the 
intended assassination of the Liberator, was quelled 
by his loyal followers m Bogotd, and the would-be 
assassins were brought to trial It was an open secret 
that if Santander did not have an active part m the 
infamous plot he had at the very least been an 
instigator of it He was among the first to be 
ai rested The men who had taken weapons intend- 
ing to murder Sim6n m his bed were Santander’s 
closest friends. 
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Before a mbunal where feeling ran high, for 
Bolh’ar’s ardent partisans were soil shaking with 
rage at the murderous attempt upon his hfe, Santan- 
der was sentenced to death. He sat in his narrow 
cell in unbroken and stubborn silence. Even the 
rattling of the key in the lock of his cell did not cause 
him to change his pose as he sat with his shoulders 
hunched over his totchet face, hke a condor on a 
crag 

But he started when the rusty latch was at last 
turned, for Simdn Bolivar stood before him in the 
cell 

“I have come, Santander I have come to tell you 
that your sentence has been commuted I have (le- 
aded to give you your hfe. You arc to go into exile 
No one knows that I am here." 

Santander’s self-control, maintamcd so long, broke 
suddenly He sobbed and knelt at Simdn’s feet, kiss- 
ing his hands. “1 am innocent Por Dios, I am 
innocent " 

“No, Santander, you are not irmocent, nor am 1 
so much a fool as you seem to think, no one in the 
aty of Bogoti b^cscs you innocent And how 
should 1 belles c it when in a thousand ways, cter 
since the first tby we met, you ha\c sought to defeat 
my plans and to bring me to personal disgrace! Now 
you lia\c plotted my murder " 

Simdn pushed Santander, who was still clasping 
lus feet, away from lum. 

I le stood by the door of the cell and said, “ I do not 
sale you Santander, because you arc mnocenti 1 
lurdon you for three reasons First, you arc a braic 
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soldier and have been my coimade-in-arms in many 
battles Second, according to youi lights, you have 
used }our great talents in the set vice of Colombia. 
Thud, if I stood by and saw you shot accoiding to 
the just sentence which hvis been meted out to you, 
theic might be those who would say that Simon 
Bolivar was afraid of a deadly enemy' I am not 
afraid ol you, Santandei, oi of any man on earth 
I go. VVe shall not meet again in life ” 

Once moic a slight figuic sat in a gicat caived 
chair, filling not one-thud, of the seat Bolivar’s 
e>es weie now dulled by suffciing, those eyes which 
It had seemed that time itself could not dim Nor 
w^as it time, the man who sat in the great chan in 
back of the old Spanish table was reading In the 
chspatches which lay on the table he read news too 
bitter to be boinc Here in this loom he had sat 
almost impotent while the country he had created 
fell to pieces And now civil war He must chmb 
once more into the saddle and lead an army to battle 
But not now against the soldiers of Spam It was 
against Ins own patriots that he must now fight' 
For faction had risen against faction, and he must 
fight once more or the country he had created would 
be destroyed by anarchy 

Aided by Sucr6, he once more brought peace to 
the giant territory which he had freed, but, return- 
ing to Bogotd, he only faced more evidence of its 
coming disruption Even young Cordoba, the 
gallant young general who had led a brilhant charge 
at the battle of Ayacucho — he with the step of con- 
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qucrors — roscmrcNolt. His insurrccuon was quelled 
by O Leary Bolivar s secretary and general and one 
of his most devoted fnends. In Venezuela, Pdez 
again rebelled. Quito was about to secede from the 
Republic of Colombia, to become Ecuador — the scene 
of successisc resolutions for a century to come. 

“ I am dying,” Simdn muttered to himself “lam 
dying and my hfework is dying It would have been 
easier if I could have died bchevmg m my dreamsi" 

And then for the last umc he went before the 
Congress at Bogoti He pressed them for the accept 
ance of his resignation Reluctantly, with tears m 
many eyes, they gave lum what they saw that he 
must base— peace. Sim6n Bolivar was now no longer 
President of Colombia, he had no title whatever, 
he w as merely a human being, a soldier, honourably 
lUscharged, 

Down the Magdalena. Doivn to the town of Mom 
pos the aty of gold where the periwinkles grew ill 
the streets. The man who traeclled coughed inces- 
santly, and he w as almost pcimi less. Yet only recently 
Uollear had refused a pension of thirty thousand 
pesos a y ear voted to him by the Congress of Colom 
bia. He was leaving Ufc bclund He was gone, he 
himself knew not where He had left wiiliout say 
iiig good bye to Ins dearest fnciid. He had not been 
able to summon courage to say good bye to Sund. 
Beyond the aty of Monipox m the hut of some 
poor Indians who lived in the mountain wilderness, 
Bolivar was sipping a cup of chocolate which tlie 
Imbaii vvomaii liad nude tor him. 
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“The sick officer reminds me of pictures of the 
Liberator,” she said to her husband as, with un- 
conscious blasphemy, she crossed herself 

This sick man took a letter from his pocket and 
read The grave-eyed Indians watched These 
mighty men of earth, these officers m the army — 
they were capable of miracles hke reading meaning 
from a piece of paper, but it was plain that they had 
heavy trouble too 

My General. 

When I went to your house to go with you I found 
you gone Perhaps it is well, for it has spared me the 
sorrow of a last farewell My heart is empty I can- 
not find words 

I have no words to tell you the sentiments of my 
soul concerning you You Imow them well, for yod 
have known me long, and you know that it was not 
your exalted position but deep friendship which has 
inspired m me the deepest affection for your person 
I shall preserve it no matter what fate befalls 

Good-bye, my General Receive as a token of my 
friendship the tears which I am shedding at this 
moment Be happy wherever you aie going, and be 
sure always of the devotion and gratitude of your 
most loyal and passionate friend, 

Antonio Jose de SucRk. 

“Have you no stories of the wars to tell us, 
Captain?” asked the woman “ For we are far from 
the frequented trails and we hear httle of tiie great 
world which we caimot see ” 

“Be still, woman,” said the Indian “Can you not 
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see that if this poor officer talks it will make him 
cough?” 

“\c3 but I can sec, too, that he is a man with a 
broken heart It may hurt Ins chest but it will ease 
his soul ” 

And Sim6n rephed to them 

“Yes, I will tell jou the story in a few words of 
I he perfect knight, theflouer of Colombian cluvalry 
Around his neck hang the names of great battles, 
his \ ictoncs. He was the hero of Ayacudio and of 
Juamn and many other battles, before and since. 
This )oung man never betrajed bis friends and he 
never betrajed lus country Though he has in Ins 
glory ruled as a king, he has shown mercy past 
understanding 1 myself have been present when he 
received in a silver casket a uniform and a sword, 
inlaid with gold, diamonds, and precious rubies. 
Once when he was President of a great country an 
assassin entered hts chamber and attacked him with 
a knife hut the young general is strong and lithe. 
Ik conquered his assailant And he pardonctl him. 
Not only would he allow no sentence to be meted 
out to the man hut he from his owai pocket gave 
Inni money for a journey away from the jilacc of 
Ills crime And now all good things liavc come to 
this noble wamor he has inamcd the beautiful 
ladv of Ins dreams, Marta Carceliny Lana Marquesa 
de Solaiida and she has but just prcscntcil him with 
a little ton The name of the knight is Antonio 
Jo e de Sucre " 

^t the head of tile Magdalena lies the walled aty 
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of Cai tagcna, ciownccl by the gieatcst foi tress in the 
New World Simon had come to this city, now 
steaming with tiopical lain. In the teirible heat 
the poor sick man could not breathe. With the last 
of his money he travelled to a little seaport town, 
Santa Marta. He wanted to be neai the sea, to get 
a breath of air, also he still hoped to sail away on it, 
away fiom the land for which he had given his hfe. 

A lettei leached him. Bolivar seemed to tuin into 
a statue of yellow marble as he read Sucre had been 
murdered ' Richng on his way to his wife and month- 
old son, he had been set upon and assassinated m a 
lonely foiest. 

“They have killed Abel,” murmured Bolivar 

He called for pen and papci and wrote a last letter 

“If thcie weie a single samfice I could make — 
my hfe, my honour, my happiness — I would not 
hesitate, but I am convinced that sacrifice would be 
useless Since I am unable to seaire the happiness 
of my country, I refuse to rule it In truth, the 
tyrants have taken my country from me and theie- 
fore I have no longer any country for which to make 
a saciifice ” 

And then a httle later he wiote those saddest 
words: All who have served the Revolution have 

ploughed the sea ” 

Some friends now had come to the httle villa 
above the sea, where a small bundle of bones, with 
eyes that burned bright with fever, lay coughing 
painfully 

“I do not sufi^er'” said the General, who had seen 
many bi ave men die 
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lie had rc\crcntly taken the last sacrament and a 
pnest was among those few ftaends who surrounded 
lushed There \Ycrc Manano Montilla, his nephew 
Fernando Boll tYir, Jos^Palaao, and Andris Ybarra, 
who had shared with him the fhtal mglit m Bogotd. 
There were also two doctors, perhaps the best whicli 
the times afforded a Frenchman, Dr Rivirend, 
and an American doctor from a ship in the harbour 
“With what disease does His Exccllcncj suffer?" 
asked General MonuUa, taking Dr Rctcrcnd aside. 
“It is tuberculosis,” whispered the doctor 
Montilla suddenly wept aloud. 

The sick man had been unconscious, but suddenly 
he sat up m bed The dear tones of command rang 
out 

“Jost, thcluggagcl Lctusgol The slup awaits us. 
They have no further use for us here!” 

Tenderly they laid him, unconsaous again, back 
m the rumpled bed The candles burned unnoticed 
in the afternoon light There was the soft cadence 
of prajer Dr Rc\ercnd droppcti the transparent 
hand which he had been holding 
There was a moment of utter stillness. And then 
again the cadence of pra)cr, wluch was almost 
drowned by the broken sobbing of the comrades- 
m anus who knelt about the j>oor bed of ilic man 
(he) liad loved. 

It was one o clock in the afternoon of December 
*7 tenth aniiivcrsar) of the fouiuling of 

the Kqiubhc ot Columbia, Simun UoUvar la) dead 
\ct the spirit of Sim6n UolKur wiU neveT die It 
IS the great star of the south wlucli guides a con 
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tinent Millions upon millions reverence his name, 
and his likeness is stamped not only upon the coins 
of many realms but upon the hearts of all the 
people in them The soldier who dared all marches 
on, for the flame of courage never burned with a 
clearer light 

Twelve years after the poor soldier died, the 
solemn funeral of the Liberator took place The 
harbour of Santa Marta was crowded with men-of- 
war and the flags of the great nations of the earth 
were flown at half-mast Cannon boomed in salute 
as the body of Simon Bolivar was placed upon a war- 
ship to be taken home to its final resting place in 
the Pantheon at Caracas Solemn music and the roll 
of muffled drums accompamed Bolivar’s last trium- 
phal march through the streets of Caracas A whole 
city umted m the deepest mourning At the tomb, 
openly weeping, his plumed hat held over his heart, 
stood Paez, the old llanero, the President of Vene- 
zuela It was he who had arranged these great 
honours for his Commander in Chief 

Bolivar hberated four great countries, a territory 
of over one milhon five hundred thousand square 
miles He devised a system of government for this 
large part of the world and gmded its pohtical 
destimes as President almost until his death His 
great dream of South American freedom would 
never have become a reality if he had not created 
Ins country, ' Great Colombia, out of whole cloth 
on the very battlefields whereon he won his most 
astomshing victories He always said of himself, “I 
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am a soldier,” but he tvas a soldier Mho created the 
desunj of a conunent 

It IS true that hts life was made of drama, for, 
hating accomphshed all this and though he died 
tthen he Mas soU almost a joung man, he Used to 
see nearly all of it fall in nuns, to see his most 
trusted fri ends turn traitors and plot lus assassinauon 
He hted to say m ith despair, “ We who have served 
the Revolution have ploughed the seal” 

Yet vve to-day know tliat Sim6n Bolivar did not 
plough the sea. The seed which he sowed may luve 
taken more than a century to bear fruit, but it is 
eternal, for he planted the tree of human hberty 

TUB LNO 




